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** Republicanism, as it exists beyond the Atlantic, in all tbe ^riea of 
bondliog, gouging, negro-driviBg, and draoHlrinlEiiig ; sucb poems as tbe 
Colnmbiaii; such speecbes as Mr. Adams midiea at cootItIbI meetings ; 
end young ladies, wbo, wben astied to daocB, replv, " 1 guess I bave do 
tiecasioo.** UnA^TSaLT Rkvibw. 

*' Dfteo wbile waiting at table, and listening to tbeir disgusting opiDione* 
1 bave been called forward by one of tbe guests, and struck in tbe fbce 
«eTerely, for some trivial teistake I bad committed in serving bim wHh 
food. In Soulh Carolina, tbe guests do not hesitate to chastise tbeir en- 
tertainers* servants whenever fbey feel disposed; and a party of white 
people there, often malie cursing and l>eacing tbeir 8lai;es in attendance* 
tbeir chief employment dnring dinner." Blackwood's M aoaziab. 

** Any American will gratify a stranger by giving an aecount of him- 
self; and if tbe truth is unfavourable to bim, he will invent falsehoods; ra- 
ther tlian not play tbe egotist." ** The Americans are more detestable 
than any other people under the influence of ardent spirits. Liquor only 
aerves to draw forth their natural coarseness, insolence, and rankness of 
feelings.'* Howison's TaATUiS. 

' ** These scourgers and murderers of slaves." 

EninauROB Rbticv. 
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\LETTER XM. 



liOndon. 
Dear Brother, 

In running the parallel between our govern- 
ment and that of England, the House of Lords 
liaving been, most unaptly, as I think, compared to 
the Senate of the United States, it may be neither 
uninstructive, npr without amusement, to inquire 
into the respective points of their resemblance* 

"^To begin with the first that naturally presents 
itself. The Senate of the United States is an 
elective body, the members of which are chosen 
for six yisars* The House of Lords is composed of 
members who sit there for life, and their eldest 
sons after them, ^)y the right of hereditary succes* 
-sion. The members of our Senate are all equal ; 
there is neither distinction of rank, nor prece- 
dence, nor seniority, but what is freely awarded to 
merit or talents. In the House of Lords there is, 
<m the contrary, an endless diversity of rank and 

Voi^lL 5 



pretension, which must obviously tend to destroy, 
or at least diminish, the feeling of equalityj even 
where a man is said to be amorig his peers. In 
feqt, it is this nice and almost imperceptible grada- 
tiowrofirahjd^.lbp jtrjctaes^ with which it ia every 
wh'erecBforfledj'-jffid the-tf^bmission every where 
paid "*i\es,'in my opinion, the ce- 

ment leal government. It is Dot ^ 

^ith< 3t etiquette is considered of 

gQ ixi (9%, since it is an essential 

part ^8 grave a matter of state, 

as you tell me they are endeavouring to make it 
at Washington, where it cannot but appear, as it 
really is, utterly ridiculous and out of place. 

Indulge me, dear brother, in speculating a little 
'deeply and fully upon this matter. Deference to 
merit and high station will always be voluntarily 
paid in a sufficient degree by alt mankind, unless 
it be a few of those worthless vagabonds who 
are excpptions fo every general rule. This defe- 
rence bemg freely paid by freemen, from the ho- 
nest impulse of warm and-generous feelings, is 
worthy of the giver and the receiver. When 1 
meet a man I respect and admire, and offer him 
the precedence in entering a room, or at ttie ta- 
ble, or any where else, freely and voluntarily, I 
am ennobled by the courtesy. But it is a diffe- 
rent thing when lam obliged to Ao this. Then I be- 
come the inferior , if 1 submit to it, and then the first 
seeds of slavery are planted in ihe consciousness 
or the acknowledgment of inferiority. . When- 
ever, therefore, a system takes root in any coun- 
try, founded upon the absoiute right of one man 
lo' walk before another, or enter a room, or do 
any other immaterial thing before his neighbour, 
the people are already half enslaved by their ha- 
bits, if not by their principles. 

This system of gradation in tbe ladder of life 



is here brought to great perfection, and its parts 
adjusted with the nicest exactness. ^^ A saint in 
crape is twice a saint in lawn,'^ and a king is ten 
times as wise as a minister, judging by the vast 
distance between them, in the eye of etiquette. 
Thus a duke precedes a marquis, in. entering a 
room, going to dinner, or marching in procession. 
Besides this, his mantle has ^^four guardsf'*^ and 
his coronet has only leaves, without pearls ! Rut 
even dukes have their degrees ; and a duke of yes- 
terday is entitled to turn his back upon one of to- 
day, on all occasions of etiquette* 

A marquis, although '' most noble," carries the 
badges of inferiority in his lAantle of only " three 
doublings and a half," and his coronet of pearls and 
strawberry leaves, all of a height. * An earl is only 
right honourable ; his mantle has only three (doub- 
lings, and his coronet has the pearls raised upon 
points, with the leaves low between. A viscount, 
although right honourable too, has only two doub- 
lings and a half to his mantle, and his coronet is 
only '^ pearled with a row of pearls close to the 
chaplet." A baron is right honourable as well as 
the viscount ; but his inferiority is demonstrated by 
a mantle with only two doublings, and a coronet 
with only six pearls. 

Bnt this is not all. A duke may have in all 
places, except in presence of the king, a cloth of 
slate hanging down within Iialf a yard of the 
gr6und. His duchess may also wear a similar 
robe, and have her train borne by a baroness — if 
she can get one to do it. Mark, brother — no earl 
is allowed to wash with a duke without the duke's 
permission. A marquis may have a cloth of state 
reaching within a yard of the ground, in all places^ 
except in presence of a king or a duke. His 
wife is entitled to have her train borne by a knight's 
lady, out of the presence of her superiors, and in 



their presence, by a mere gentlewoman. An earl 
ma^ also have a cloth of state, but only fringed, 
and without pendents ; and his countess may have 
her train borne by an esquire's wife, out of the pre- 
sence of her superiors only. A viscount has no 
cloth of state,, but is allowed to have a cover ofes^ 
say held under his cup when he drinks, and his la- 
dy is only entitled to have her train borne by a 
zDoman^ out of the presence of her superiors. A 
baron may have the cover of bis cup held under 
it while be drinks, and a baroness may only have 
her train borne by a man, in the presence of a 
viscountess. All these give place to each other 
in the order I have mentionea them, except enti- 
tled by some office to a precedency connected with 
the possession. Persons ofthe same grade of rank 
are again arranged according to the date of their 
titles, which again creates another distinction, of 
the utmost importance in the eyes of the posses- 
sor. 

You will perceive, by this detaiT, how the spirit 
of personal independence and the nobfa self-con* 
sciousneas, which alone give dignity to man, must 
be repressed by these outward and palpable in- 
signia of inferiority, which derive an importance 
from habit and custom. Servility to superiors, 
and supercilious airs of superiority towards infe- 
riors, together with a miserable subserviency to 
those who can bestow on them the privilege of a 
cloth of state, or of turning their backs upon those 
who before turned their backs upon them, must 
naturally result from such a system of nicely gra- 
duated importance. No one, that ever mixes in 
titled society, can fail to perceive the relative im- 
portaLnce accorded to these different ranks, and, 
more especially, the airs of superiority assumed by 
a lady of the old nobility over an upstart titled 
dame of yesterday. In fact, the lord or the lady 



who marches first of their grade at a coronation, 
has all the superiority over those that march at 
the other end, that the leader of a herd of buffii- 
loes has over the rest of the rabble in the rear. 
So sensible were thejr, at an early period, of the 
operatign of this degrading sens^ or inferiority in 
the House of Lords, that it became the practice, 
and so continues, in all trials of peers, for the 
youngest peer to vote first, and so on, in regular 
gradation^ up to the highest officers of state in the 
house. 

But the privileges of carrying a cloth of stale, 
marching first in a procession, and having their 
trains borne by barons^ knigfats% or esquires' la- 
dies, are not the only ones 'enjoyed by the nobility. 
They possess certain rights and exemptions, 
which, it will be perceived, give them a decided 
advantage over other subjects of this realm. Their 
persons are at all times privileged from arrests, 
e^^cept for contempt of the king, felony, breach of 
the peace, or treason.. No capias can be sued 
out against them for trespass or debt; nor can 
essoifi lie against a peer of the realm. In civil 
causes,, they are not to be impanneled upon juries ;: 
and in case a peer be returned upon a jury, there 
is a special writ for his discharge. They cannot 
be bound over to keep the peace, any furthei; than 
pledging their honour for that purpose. Contrary ta 
the custom of the lower house of parliament, they 
can constitute a proxy to vote for them during their 
absence. This privilege of voting by proxy proves - 
what a farce must, be the custom of debating a 
question in the House of Lords, where it is thus 
customary for one-third, sometimes one^half, of 
the peers to decide upon the greatest questions, 
without hearing the arguments on either side. 
A peer is not subject to outlawry in any civil ac- 
tion, nor can any attachment Irb against him. In 
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his sacrifice of principle,, becomes of no value to 
the purchaser; nut here, a peer can receive the 
wages of corniplion, and, at the same time, enjoy 
the privilege of betraying the right of his country- 
men over and over again to the end of his life. 

From what I have said, you will perceive, that 
the king of England holds the House of Peers in 
a state of dependence by three threads, each of 
them strong enough to bind a modern Sampson of 
patriotism. It is at any time in his power to sink 
a peer into comparative fnsignificance by a single 
frown — secondly, it is always in bis power to make 
an earl a marquis, and a marquis a duke, whereby 
each will have an additional doubling to his man- 
tle, and enjoy the invaluable priv^ege of walking 
before those whom he formerly walked behind — 
thirdly, he has the sole disposition of the public 
money, and the public offices,^ and, as I said be- 
fore, can buy a peer without losing his voice a& 
an hereditary legislator. 

And yet, would you believe it> my dear brother, 
there is still some of the old 1688 spirit left amone 
these peers, notwithstanding they are surrounded 
by temptations* Some thirty or forty,, who have 
noplaces, vote "Occasionally against the ministry,, 
and, on the late question of the Queen, almost 
one half the House of Peers divided on her side, 
which, a wag observed, was a proof of their being 
under petticoat government^ Nay, what is the- 
greatest political wonder of the age, two bishops 
voted against the ministry ! No marvel the church, 
is considered in d^rnger here. 
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LETTER XXII. 



London. 
X>£Aii Brother, 

You may form some notion of the resemblance^ 
hrpoint of substantial reality, between the House 
oi Commons here, and our House of Representa-* 
trves, which, in running the parallel between the 
two systems of government, nave been compared 
to each other, by the fact, that fifteen thousand 
voters return a majority in the former body* 
There is one nobleman who sends twelve mem-? 
ber^, and there are Birmingham and Manchester, 
containing between them upwards of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, that send none. Cbunties». 
containing from one to three or four hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, have, no more weight in the 
House of Commons, than a borough in whicb 
ther§ are some half a dozen voters, who return 
two members. Nay, the members from the rotten 
boroughs are actually of more consequence in the 
house, from being notoriously articles of sale, and 
at the command of the highest bidder j wherea^^ 
those from the counties, being sometimes men of 
independence and principle, are listened to quiet- 
ly and indifferently, and sufiered to take their owa 
way, from a conviction that there is no use in tam^- 
pering. with tbem« 
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The representatives of the boroughs, on the 
contrary, are either, for the most part, the proprr- 
etors of the boroughs themselves, their sons, bro* 
thers, be. or they are mere creatures of the pro- 
prietor ; or they are persons who can afford to 
bribe high, because they mean to be bribei high in 
turn ; or lastly, they are persons of political tac 
lents, who can get into parliament only through 
the patronage of some borough-holder, who is 
either a partisan of the minister, and wishes to 
furnish him an able supportei^ or who expects to 
make himself of consequence by setting his great, 
mastiff to bark at him. The opportunity thus af** 
forded, of getting men of talents into the House^ 
who would otherwise perhaps not attain to a seat,» 
has been made one great ground of defence to the 
borough-system* To me, however, it seems but 
one among the million of objections, that may be 
urged against the system of representation, or ra- 
ther misrepresentation practised bere» Experi- 
ence has every where demonstrated, that in the 
freest assemblies, as well sis the freest states, there 
hsis been the greatest display of eloqueace ia the 
legislators; and what is still more important, it 
has also demonstrated, that honesty and indepea-- 
dence in a legislator are. of much, more conse^ 
quence than mere brilliancy of talent. One has- 
hardly need to ask, what kind of honesty or inde- 
pendence is to be expected from a man of talents^,, 
the very tenure of whose situation is that of de- 
pendence? It se^ms to me, brother, that it is 
one of the crying evils of this borough-system,, 
that it is calculated to prostitute the independence 
of talent, and tempt genius to the sacrifice of its. 
best principles. 

The givingofraeifibers of parliament to desert- 
ed boroughs, and withholding them from great 
cities, demonstrate, in the clearest i»aaner,.the tu^ 
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tal practical dissimilarity between that body and 
our house of representatives, in every thing but 
the powers which they exercise. It proves that 
there is, in £|ct, no actual representation of the 
people of England in, parliameut. There is no- 
thing approaching to, or. resembling an equa-« 
lity in the' exercise of the right of suffrage; 
there is nothing which approaches to an appor- 
tionment of the number of representatives to the 
number of freeholders ; there is nothing, in short, 
in the system, adapted to those changes which time 
and circumstance produce in every nation, and 
according to which its government ought to be 
modified. Boroughs without trade or importance, 
and almost without inhabitants, return members 
to parliament, because they possessed all these 
some centuries ago ; while vast cities, which have 
grown up into wealth, importance, and num« 
bers, are denied the privilege of representation, be- 
cause some centuries ago they were not in exist* 
euce. No government, and, least of all, any sys-* 
tem of representation can be applicable to the si- 
tuation of a people, where changes of this kind are 
totally diregarded. 

There have been vast and learned dissertations, 
of late, as to the question of who voted, and who did 
not vote, for members of parliament in the reign 
of Henry the Third.. The advocates of a general 
distribution of the right of suffrage lay great stress 
upon certain equivocal authorities, on which they 
found the doctrine of universal suffrage,* as re- 
spected the freemen of England. But then, who 
were the freemen of England at that time ? As no- 
thing is settled heVe according to the enlarged prin- 
ciples of hunian rights, or in accordance with those 
changes which time inevitably produces in men 
' and things, resort is always had to ancient prece- 
dents, many of them entirely inapplicable to the 
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present state of Eogland, and to laws and customs 
questionable in their existence, or, if not question- 
able, no longer founded in reason or expediency. 
A jury of antiquaries ndw decide on the rights of 
Englishmen. Hence, it is considered of infinite 
importance to ascertain the fact, whether the first 
parliament of England was originally the delegat- 
ed representative of all the freeholders of Eng- 
land. That this was actually the case appears, 
both from the very origin of that assembly, as well 
as frbm various other authorities. The peers 
represent themselves ; but as it would be mani* 
festly impossible for the people to sit collectively 
and legislate for themselves, they delegated their 
powers to their representatives. Hertce, the 
common language of the early writers on the 
constitution is the unqualified assertion, that every 
£nglishman is present, either by himself or his 
representative, in the English parliament. Tf this 
does not mean, that every English freeholder has 
a voice in the election of his representative, it 
means nothing but mockery and nonsense. 

The Witteuagem t, the Saxon parliament, and 
the original of the lilnglish one, was unquestion- 
ably an assembly modelled on those free principles 
common at that time, and from the earliest ages, 
to the northern nations, who, according to Taci- 
tus, were aM governed by their own consent alone 
— Z)c mifior^us rebus principes conisultanL, de ?na- 
joribus omnes. Xephiline also, speaking of the 
Britons, tells us, apud hos^ popuhis magrio exparte 
principatum tenet, h is true, the feudal system, 
which succeeded, subverted the ancient freedom 
of British and Saxon institutions,. yet this does not 
impeach the validity of the people's claim to a fair 
representation in parliament, especially in a coun- 
try where antiquity supersedes every thing ; since 
the freedom^ spoken of by Tacitus and Xephiline, 
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was far more ancient than the feudal sjrstem, 
which was established bj force and fraud upon its 
ruins. 

One of the most barefaced frauds of construc- 
tion, next to the famous fallacy of making the 
United Colonies o( America a part of the manor 
of Greenwich, in England, is connected with the bo- 
rough-sjstem. The strpng ground resorted to, in 
supportof the representation from boroughs without 
constituents, is, that these boroughs having once ex- 
ercised the right of sending representatives in time 
of prosperity, that right became inalienable, and 
being now considered a part of the value of the 
property, is as giuch a matter of purchase and 
sale, as any other right annexed to, or inherent in 
land| sach as fish and game. But there are too 
many exceptions to this argument, of once a bo- 
Tougn always a borough, once represented, always 
so, to admit of its having much force. Betweea 
sixty and seventy boroughs, some of them still pla- 
ces of great consequence, once sent representatives 
to parliament, but send none at present. Among 
these are the town of Manchester, and the renown- 
ed village of Greenwich ; which last sent repre- 
sentatives in Philip and Mary^s reign, but which 
has never had that honour since ; although it was 
held sound logic to say, during the disputes be- 
tween the colonies and Great Britain, that the for- 
mer, as appendages to the manor of Greenwich,. 
were represented in parliament, while the manor 
itself was without a representative. Now the fact, 
tiiat so great a number of boroughs have become 
disfranchised in the course of time, is, I should 
think, quite sufficient to prove, thar this inaliena- 
ble right, like all other corporate rights, may be 
given or taken away, may be lost or acquired, in a 
thousand ways. Of consequence, it may be for- 
feited by abuse, as every other corporate right 
VoL.IL C 
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maj be forfeited ; or it tiaj be abolished bj law, 
when, by the course of events, it notoriously ceases 
to accoi^ with its original intention. 

That the representative fiystem in England 18 
about as bad as it can donveniently be, will appear 
from a few instances which I shall adduce, to 
prove the total absence of all due distribution of 
the right of suffrage, either in regard to property 
or population* Generally speaking, neither wealth 
nor numbers have any thing to do in the election 
of members of parliament, except that the former, 
being deprived of its direct influence, employs it- 
self indirectly in bribery and corruption, in baying 
boroughs, or feasting electors. 

Many of the boroughs are the sole properly of 
ar single person, who, when an election comes 
round, creates some half a dozen paupers tempo- 
rary freeholders, merely for the purpose of voting 
him into parliament. Others are held by two 
proprietors, who, after trying their purses against 
each other, till they are half rained, generally 
compromise matters by returning a member a* 
piece, if there be two, or, if but one, representing 
alternately. A third class of boroughs, having no 
particular master, may be said to be in the market^ 
and generally choose what is politely termed a jaa- 
iron, that is to say, a gentleman who is willing to 
pay the poor rates, taxes, &c. of the borough, for 
^e honour of representing it in parliament. This 
h not bribery ; O^ no ! by no means — it is only a 
quid pro guo. 

These Dorotighs, althoogh in many instances not 
^orth a hundred pounds a year in rents to the piro- 
prtetors, afe immensely valuable, since they enab)e 
the possessors to make ex^^etlent bargains with the 
ministry, and to provide for some half a dozen poor 
relations. Lord Lonsdale, who not only possesses 
several boroughs, but rules nearly the whole conn- 
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tjf of Westmoreland, can have almost any thing he 
asks jn the way of place, pension, management of 
sc1)oq1 funds, charities, and other matters, which 
our English philanthropists Jinow so well how to 
Jturn, not only to public but private advantage, as 
appears from Mr. Brougham^s report* In difficult 
Ujoes, that is, when the ministry is tottering, a rot- 
ten borough, which returns two members, secures 
to the proprietor tiie disposal of one or twO regi- 
ments, two or three snug places for. his relations, 
and a sinecure of from ope to three thousand a 
year for himself. At present, however, the price 
is considerably fellen, as members of parliament do 
not value their iodependence very highly, and the 
Aiinisters are almost sure of a majority at any time, 
if they have twenty-four hours^ warning. Still, a 
borough, returning two members, and yielding no 
other product than a dozen or two of freeholders, 
.voting in forma paufenB^ will sometimes seli for 
liurty, forty, and fifty thousand pounds. In fine, 
you may ibrm sooie conception of the monstrous 
jibsurdity of an independent English parlia- 
ment, from the ^ct, that the town of Buck- 
ingham, with thirteen votes, returns two mem- 
bers, while tlie whole county, which contains up- 
ivards of one hundred thousand inhabitants, is re- 
presented only by an equal number. The county 
of Cornwall, by means of its numerous rotten bo- 
roughs, sends forty-four members to parliament, 
although it contains less than than fifty thousand 
people, while the county of York^ which contains 
upwards of a million, only sends two. This cer- 
tainly looks Irke inequality ; but such things are 
forgotten, when one calls to mind Old Sarum, Rye, 
Bramber, Milburne Port, and fifty other places, 
which return members that represent some dozen 
or twenty wretched paupers, who, though very 
properly denied this privilege even ia our free 
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couiury, send meoibers to parliameat by dozens 
here. 

The subject is so backnied that I wit) iiot op- 
press yon with any qiore facts. What I have ad- 
duced must satisfy you of the truth, that the repre* 
sentacive system here is a wretched farce, if any 
thing can be called farcical that cheats the human 
race of its liberty and happiness. There is no 
longer a counterpoise in the English constitution, 
either to the prerogatives of the crown, or the cor- 
rupt influence of wealth.^ Even in the great coun- 
ties, no man can hope to be elected, whatever may 
be his merits or his talents, without spending a 
sura sufficient to rurn an individual of independent 
fortune. Where the freedom of suffrage is moder- 
ately extended, the people too often show them- 
selves utterly unworthy the possession of this noble 
privilege, by the corrupt manner in which they sell, 
or barter it away, for tavern tr<eats» Some years 
ago, three noble candidates started against each 
other in the county of Northampton— -the earls of 
Halifax, Spencer, and Northampton. Each of 
these, it must be recollected, was^alteady an heredi- 
tary legislator ; but they we^e not content with this 
influence assigned them by the constitntion. They 
wanted to strengthen it by sending their friends to 
the lower house, and accordingly ei^tered into an 
election contest, that eventually sent the estates 
of one'^to the hammer ; the person of another into 
exile; and dipped the income of the third so deep- 
ly, that it has not yet entirely recovered. Every 
body here remembers the great Yorkshire contest, 
some years since, between the sons of earl Fttxwil- 
Ham and lord Harevvood. The former is, and al- 
ways has been one of the most deservedly popular 
noblemen in this country ; but the contest, for ail 
that, cost him upwards of one hundred thousand 
pounds, and, if 1 do not mistake, his antagonist 
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succeeded notwithstdndiug, by dint of spending 
more money. The election of Mr. Foi^ for West- 
minster, which is what is called an independent one, 
always costs his great whig friends an immense sum; 
and that of Sir Francis Biirdett is equally expen- 
sive ; so that you see, neither merit, nor talent, po- 
|>ularity, nor radicalism, can secure an election-^t 
must be gained at last, indirectly, by money. 
While the peqple are thus willing to sell their 
rights, it is vain to talk of reform in parliament. 
Indeed, 'from what I see, I am almost inclined to 
«tbink, that they make such a rout .about universal 
sofirage here, as profligates clamour for their iohe« 
ritance, only that they may throw it away in de- 
baucbery, or sell it to the highest bidder. 

What is called radieaiism here, consists princi- 
pally in advocating, not exactly universal suffrage, 
but in giving the right of voUog for members of 
:parliament to all '' resident householders,^^ paying 
taxes, as they generally do, to an amount whidi 
.one would think fairly entitles them to a vote for 
those who enact 4hem. This, you will perceive, is 
little more than putting the right of voting for 
noembers of parliament on the same footing with 
the right of voting for a member of congress, in 
most of the states, at least in very many of them. 
The great objection to this, even with these who 
-think parliamentary reform indispensably necessa- 
:ry to the security of the government, is, that it will 
.make the house of commons a democratic body« 
It appears to me, that if that house is not the repre- 
sentative of the commons, or the people, or the de- 
mocracy of England, it is worse than nothing; for 
it was originally, beyond dipubt, essentially the de- 
mocratic branch of the government. Be this as it 
may, the cry of radical, pr democrat, will set even 
the most liberal of these patriots legislating against 
the people with all his might. 

C2 
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I happened to be. present, not long since, wfarcft 
Lord John Russel made his motion for extending 
the i4ght of representation in partiament, to cer- 
tain of the great towns, and takjn'g it away, or buy- 
ing it, of some of the most contemptible of the bo- 
roughs* He stated various instances of corruption 
in the elections for boroughs, alluding to them by- 
name, and explicitly maintained, that, in the present 
state of things, where, in a vast many cases, some 
twenty, ten, or perhaps fewer electors, *' little bet-* 
ter than, paupers,'' were to return one or two 
members, it was next to impossible to prevent 
these beggarly voters from selling, and some rich 
purchaser froiti buying, a seat. All the acts of par- 
liament, he said, for preventing this system of 
corruption, were evaded by dexterous dealers in bo- 
roughs ; and the practice of selling votes was now as 
common as that of selling wool, or cheese, or any 
marketable-commodity. It was in this manner, or 
by the influence of borough proprietors, who 
either represented them in person, or bargained 
for them with the minister, that about three hun- 
dred members were returned to the hoijse. 

Lord John called upon the Marquis of London- 
derry to deny these' facts, and challenged denial 
from any member. His lordship did not denjr 
them, for it is not many years since a case of this 
kind wa^s brought home to himself. Nobody de* 
' nied them ; and, in fact, it seemed as if it were a 
matter of too little consequence to call for denial. 
He might just as well have complained of a notori- 
ous strumpet for selling her favours, to the young 
members who were iQuuging about, yawning most 
piteously at such stuffs or nodding in their seats, 
half asleep, till roused by the noble marquis, whose 
profound, or rather perplexed eloauence, every 
now and then waked them up, ana caused them 
to cry ^' hear! hear !'' with vast vociferation. Af* 
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ter which they addressed themselves to finish their 
nap. Most of the^e attentive young gentlemen were 
here, simply because their fathers, or uncles, u erjB 
proprietors, or patrons, angiic^e^ corrupters of 
horoagh/reeAoWcr*. Can we wonder that a par* 
liament, so constituted, should vote with the minis- 
ter on ajl occasions ? And if we did chance to 
wonder, should we wonder any longer, when told 
that somewhere about one hundred and eighty of 
these worthy re{>resentatives are holders of offices, 
civil or military, while, probably, at least three 
times as many more of their relations, share in 
the bounty of the minister f 

If you want to see a picture of the English par- 
liament at full length, it is only necessary to look 
at the list of members in the royal calendar. Ton 
will there see little more than a catalogue of office- 
holders, and can form an idea of the importance of 
being brother or uncle-in-law to a lord, by the care 
with which the circumstance is recorded. I will 
give yott a few instances at rand(vn. 

r 

*' Macdonald-*.One of the Clerks of the Privy 
Seal, eldest son of Sir James Macdonald, and ne- 
phew to the Marquis of Sligo.^' 

^^Lowther — ^Brother to the Earl of Lonsdale,. 
a[nd brother-in-law to the Earl of Westmoreland, 
a Colonel in the army." 

" Pitt — ^Brother-in-law to Lord Gambier, father- 
in-law to the Earl of Romney, and cousin to Lord 
Rivers.*' 

"Finch — Uncle to the Earl of Aylcsford, a 
groom of the King's Bedchamber, a Lieut. Gen. 
and Colonel of the 22d regiment of foot." 

" Jenkinson — fiii(f-brother to the Earl of Liver- 
pool." 

" Pringle — ^ephew-in^aw to the Earl of St* 
Germains." • 
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** Strutt — Unde^n-law to the Dvke of Lein- 
aler." 

'' Beatinck — Mxt brother to the Duke of Port- 
land, brother-in-law to the Earl of Gosford, a 
Ziieut. Geu. and Clerk of the Pipe." 

** Sir WilUam Scott — Elder brother of Lord 
EldoD, and father-in-lavir to the Marquis of Sligo-^^- 
Judge of the High Oourt of AdrairaUy and of the 
Consistory Courts — Vicar General to the Archbi- 
sl^op of Canterbury— Master of the Faculties-— 
Chancellor of London — Official Commissary of 
the Diocess of Canterbury and London,'' &c. 

There is no end to these instances, insomuch 
that the whole seems a list of offiee-holders, rather 
than representatives of the people. To me there 
appears something exceedingly mean and con- 
temptible in thus clinging to the skirts of nobili^, 
to give importance to a situation, the duties of 
which, if properly fulfilled, would place them high- 
er than nobility itself. Such is the abject depea- 
denj:e of the nobility on the patronage of mimsters, 
that I have heard of a nobleman, who died the 
other day, leaving five hundred pounds to a part 
of his family, ^^till they could be provided for by 
the government.^^ Men, women, or children, it is 
all one — there are places for them all, or.if not, 
pensions, which do just as well. ^Soroe of these 
places are without duties altogether, and of others, 
the duties are such as ^ might be performed for a 
tenth part of the salary. On a question in parlia- 
ment, the other day, respecting the necessity of 
having six lay lords of the admiralty, as they are 
called, a gentleman assured the house, that the do- 
tirs of tl^ office were -so laborious, that he was 
obliged to resign the situation, '^ because it inter- 
fered with his private business.^^ Accordingly, be 
exchanged it for a place in the board of control, J 
which meets once in three or four* years. These 
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lay lords receive a thousand pounds sterling a year, 
besides those pretty perquisites which appertain to 
every public station here, and sit in parliament to 
vote tiie very money expended through their agen- 
. ,cy. Can we wonder that parliament has lost its 
independence f So far from it, I can only account 
for the phenomenon of a dozen or two indepen- 
dent members, on the supposition that there are 
not quite places and pensions enough to satisfy 
them all. 

It is true, there is a solemn act of parliament for- 
bidding any man, who accepts a place from the 
king, occupying a seat in the house, with certain 
exceptions. These exceptions comprehend some 
of the ministers, who are precisely the persons most 
likely to interfere with the freedom of the assem- 
bly* Then, there is another capital flaw in this 
important law for preserving parliamentary puri- 
ty* A man may be re-elected to his place in the 
house, with his office and all, immediately after re* 
signing his seat. Thus the whole is in faqt a mere 
farce, for the house is full of office-holders. Mili- 
tary and naval officers, whose situations make them . 
directly dependent on the king for employment 
^and official emolument, abound, and, with a few 
exceptions, vote for his majesty with even greater 
teal than they would fight for him. It is said, in 
justification of this, that by these means parliament 
can avail themselves of the talents of professional 
men at all times. But there are other simple and 
obvious ways of coming at this professional expe- 
rience, without giving these officers a voice in the 
adoption of measures, with which their prospect of 
employment, promotion, and fortune, is directly 
and intimately connected. These members vote 
on the army and navy estimates, the employment 
of ships and troops, the appropriations for ordnance, 
fortifications, and what not* Is it to be wondered 
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at, that these appropriations continue to increase, 
while scores of those who are to share the spoils, 
have a voice in the granting of them ? In short, my 
brother, any body, that sees the constituents that 
go to the formation of this mighty mass of corrup 
tion, must be perfectly satisfied, that it is utterly 
impossible St. Stephen's Chapel should beany 
thing but a mere broker's shop, for disposing of 
the people's money, and the people's rights, to the 
best profit. 

But it may be said, that the constitution of the^ 
House of Commons is not materially changed since 
the period when it was considered, and that most 

I'ustly, the guardian and protector of the people of 
i^.igland. This opens a curious subject of inquiry 
into the progressive steps by which this illustrious 
body has been stripped of its ancient purity, and 
become a naked prostitute. What has become of 
the country interest^ the backbone of the nation, 
and the great bulwark of the nation's liberties ? 
Where is that body of men, the like of which was 
not to be found in any nation of Europe — the 
men, who with the education, feeling, spirit, and 
fortune of nobility, belonged to the people, and 
were identified with all their interests ? Some of 
them are swallowed up in the vortex of the funds; 
others are swallowed up in the vortex of >taxes. 
Vast numbers of them have become deeply inte- 
rested in the funds, where they have invested 
their property^© keep it out of the way of taxation. 
They have gone over from the land to the paper 
interest, and will vote taxation, because they are 
more deeply interested in the payment of the divi- 
dends on the public debt, than in the payment of 
taxes on the land. They receive more than they 
pay. The middling class of freeholders, a race 
of people found in none of the governments of 
Europe, and peculiar to England, who, before 
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they yfere swallowed up by taxation, were the 
conservators of the rights of Englishmen, the baN 
Tier between the high and low— 'these are gone { 
they have vanished, or are metamorphosed into 
miserable dependants on ministerial patronage* 
The small remnant are either frightened at the 
cry of " radicals^^ into the support of every arbi- 
trary measure, or waste their time in unavailing 
efforts to stem the influenee of rotten boroughs 
and ministerial corruption. The greater the re- 
venue of a government, the poorer are the people ; 
^nd the poorer the people, the more easily are 
they corrupted. The more they pay, the worse 
they are governed, because their representatives 
may be bribed with the money taken from their 
pockets, to betray their dearest rights. 

It was long ago predicted, that a corrupt par- 
iiameiit would one day enslave England. The 
time is at hand, or has already arrived. Nobody 
that :fiees the distresses of the people, the pertina- 
'City with which immense majorities refuse every 
motion for a reduction of the taxes which have 
brought them to this state, and justify every 
-stretch of arbitrary power, can doubt, that a ma- 
jority can be brought to sanction any measure of 
tyranny proposed by the minister. The innova- 
tions on the freedom of Englishmen, that brought 
-Charles to the block, and drove James into exile^ 
are nothing to the late atrocities committed by a 
government which has become essentially military, 
and sanctioned by parliament with a majority that 
renders redress entirely hopeless, blood has 
:been shed in the streets of cities, and in the open 
fields, in defiance of the laws of England^ womea 
married to Englishmen, and children, young chil- 
dren, born of English parents, have been rode over, 
trampled upon, wounded, maimed, murdered, by 
armed soldiers, ^t the word, not of a civil magis- 
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trate, but a militarj ctfmmander.. The king of 
England has justified the outrage with hi^ own 
hand, and the parliament of England has not the 
spirit to remonstrate or to interfere in this atrocious 
business* Nay, such is the 'utter contempt ia 
which the rights and the lives of citizens are treat- 
ed^ that a subscription is now on foot for reward- 
ing the military murderers of a citizen of London* 
> I do not hesitate to say, that from all I have 
seen and heard, since my residence here, reform 
is hopeless. The government is afraid to yield a 
little, while the people will not be Content with 
less than all. So long as so large a proportion 
continue in a state of distress, they will never 
cease to demand the reduction of the taxes, which 
are,> in a considerable portion, absolutely essential 
to the payment of the interest of the public debt. 
A national bankruptcy must follow the inability 
to pay this interest, and the bursting of a bubble 
of eight hundred millions will uproot the system 
of government to its foundation. The two par- 
ties can never meet in their ideas of reform, and, 
if they did, the effects would not answer the ex- 
pectations of either. The mere exclusion of a 
parcel of rotten borough representatives, and the 
admission of those of a few of the larger towns, 
will answer no end, so longjas the illimitable means 
of corruption are left in the hands of the ministers. 
On the other hand, such is the number of wretch- 
ed and discontented people here, that to accord 
to them the right of suffrage indbcriminately, would 
most undoubtedly occasion a complete revolution. 
^Reform is, I think, quite out of the question ; and 
the stru^le ii^, in sober reality, of a nature that 
must, unless heaven interpose with miracles, ei- 
ther produce a rigid and inflexible military domi- 
pation, or a revolution far different from that of 
1688. This is the alternative which the friends 
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lof human liberty^ ftnd the advocates of huinaa 
power, must look steadily in the face. It is a 
pity, that the tenacity of power will not permit 
rulers to yield a little to change of circuqistances, 
and to the progress of the humaa mind ; thus ea- 
sily and imperceptibly accommodating themselres 
to those omnipotent changes, which no human 
power can resist effectually. A feather, or a bi^u- 
ble of the diadem, resigned in season, will often 
szve the head that wears it from the block. But 
I may perhaps resume this subject in a future let- 
ter. 

You will perceive, from the foregoing details, 
that there is nothing more than a mere outside re- 
semblance, between the House of Commons here, 
and the House of Representatives at home. The 
latter really represents the people of the United 
States; the former represents the mere paper 
money and patronage of the government. A large 
proportion of the members of parliament only re- 
present a few paupers, whose votes they have pur- 
chased, and the numbers of these representatives 
actually counterbalance, and outvote, the repre- 
sentatives of the merchants, manufacturers, and 
agriculturalists, combined. The price of a borough, 
which returns two members, is enhanced some- 
times four, six, ten, twenty fold, by that privil^e 
—cad we wonder, then, if the purchaser is anxious 
to make the most of such an expensive bauble ? 
So, when a man buys the votes of a borough at a 
high price, is it not to be expected he will sell his 
own to the highest bidder ? The whole system 
is fraught with corruption. It leads men into 
temptation precisely where there is the greatest 
4langer of falling, and where a fall is accompanied 
with the most extensive evils* 

You, my dear brother, are a ************** . 

it is therefore your province to watch over the 
Vol. II. D 
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welfare of the people. Oppose ev^ry species of 
prodigaltitj in the government, by withholding the 
means; and resist every attempt to establish a 
court etiquette, that places one man above, or be- 
fore another, by raghi rather than courtesy. The 
deference paid to age, to merit, talents, services, 
or high station, when freely paid, as it always will 
be by those whose deportment is of any conse- 
queace to one's feelings, honours the giver and 
the receiver. But the moment one man precedes 
another by the mere authority of an arbitxary rule 
of etiquette, that moment he becomes his superior^ 
.and the way is prepared for a permanent distinction 
of ranks* The satellites of courts know this ; and 
that is the reason they arc so tenacious respecting 
points, which people of little experience, and less 
. jreflection, think themselves wise in .nxerely laugh*- 
jiig at as ridiculous. 



LETTER XX«f . 



Dear Brother, 



Londotu 



In the days of the Gregories, Innocents, anyJ 
Bonifaces, of the church of Rome, when a sen- 
tence of excommunication was equivalent to the 
Joss of a£rown, and kings officiated at the stirrups 
of a pope, the civil and military government of 
England was^ in a great measure, subordinate to 
ithe ecciesiastical. JBut from the time thajt Hexijrj 
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the Eighth declared himself the head- of the churchy 
aod became the great fountain of ecclesiastical ho^ 
Bours and profits, the case has been quite reversed; 
and among no class or profession has there been 
ever since so much loyalty and submission, as has 
been displayed by the dignitaries of the church of 
England. There have been no BeckeU since ; and 
the greatest champions of the divine right of kings 
have always been found among the chosen sbep«- 
herds of itie ktng^s people* This was to be expect- 
ed ; since the same dependence on the Pope, which 
formerly produced an abject submission to his 
will, when transferred to the king would naturally 
produce precisely the same effects. Accordingly, 
tlie only opposition to the will of the king ever 
made by the hierarchy of England, since the refer* 
roation,. originated either in ajealousy_of_ its own 
peculiar prerogatives, or of Popery and Presbyte- 
rianism,'or some other species of nonconformity* . 
The reformation of the church was, beyond 
doubt, however, highly favourable to the interests 
of civil liberty in England, because it swept away, 
or shook to their foundations, a vast many abuses, 
the production of ages, and which would not have 
been got rid of, except by the powerful agency of 
religious enthusiasm. Still, however, though it 
devested the church of some of its most important 
prerogauves, it probably never would have been 
brought about, had not there been left sufficient 
temptation, in the new order of things, to secure 
the adhesion of most of the protestant leaders* 
Beyond, all doubt, if great ecclesiastical privileges, 
as well as revenues, had not been still left to the 
church, the reformation would have been delayed 
for ages. I believe it would have been impossible, 
to have gone at once from the papal hierarchy to. 
presbyterianism, or to any other than a national 
church establishment of some kind, founded on ex- 
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elusive privileges and great emoIumenCs'. Tile 
step, from acatbolicio a protestant national chorcby^ 
was going as far as the nature of things, asd the 
progress of free principles, would at that time ad* 
mit. 

Yet if we examine into the matter closely, I ima- 
gine it will appear, that the essence of this change 
consists in substituting, for a foreign spiritual head^ 
a native temporal one, both governing, or profes- 
sing to govern, by divine right. The papal digni- 
taries depended upon the pope,, as the successor of 
St. Peter ; the protestant dignitaries denettd upon 
the king, who is king by divine right. In the for** 
mer case, they laboured to maintain the preroga- 
tives of tlie pope ; in the latter, they are equally 
zealous for those of the king — this is all the tempo- 
i^IdiffiUftacr* Itbe- present church of Sngrand* 
establishment, though it exercise a vast sway by 
means of its wealth and prerogative, can be clearly 
traced, through alHts gradations of ranks, intoaU 
most a complete- dependence on the king of Eng- 
land, as its head. 

The king, having the appointment of all archbi^ 
shops, bishops, and beneficed clergy, belonging to 
the established church, it is of little consequence, 
with regard to the inferior dignitaries, who either 
enjoy their livings by appointment of the bishops, 
or through the gift of various nobiKty, gentry, and 
high officers, who are patrons. There are other 
livings in the gift of colleges, &c. ; but there is in 
the system of this government such a regular chain 
of dependence of all the privileged orders upon the 
king, that he may, and in fact does, by inferior in- 
struments, direct, or control, or influence, the ap- 
pointmenis of nearly all the clergy of the church 
of England*. So long as a bishop can look to- 
translation from a poor see to a rich one, or from a 
rich see to aVicber, and that exclusively by the fa- 
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v«nr of the crown, it is hardly to be expected, that 
be will exercise his patronage over the inferior 
clergy in any manner offensive to the king. So 
with respect to the nobility, who, with few excep- 
tions, either by themselves or their connexions, are 
more or less creatures of the king's bounty, and can 
at his pleasure be entiiled to another fold to their 
mantles, or to walk before when they before walked 
behind. Nobody here, who sees the importance 
of such distinctions, can possibly suppose these 
people would do any thing lightly, that might put 
them out of the way of such singular benefits. 
Thus, whatever power the church possesses, or 
whatever influence it may employ, is, in fact, but 
the power and influence of the kinj 
his deputies and dependants. Thai 
authority is very extensive, will app< 
summary of some of the most impor 
the ecclesiastical government. 

It is affirmed by Giialdus Camb 
Archbishop of Canterbury was form 
Ireland as well as England, and the 
AlUriiu orbit Papa, et Orbia Briiai 
Moreover, it is held, that he was anc 
ly respected abroad, at all greatto 
was placed before all other archbisiiops, at the 
Pope's right foot. I wonder what the archbishop 
elector of Menti, or he of Cologne, would say to 
this flourish of Giraldus.'' Formerly he was ac- 
counted the second person of the kingdom, not- 
withstanding the old claim of my lord mayor; but 
now he only comes next to the members of the roy- 
al family. He is styled, in jest I suppose, by the 
king, who appoints him by his sole will and plea- 
- sore, Dei gratia ArchiepiscOpus Cant, and writes ~ 
himself Divina Providentia, while the bishops are 
ooly ZHvina ptrmisaiont. 

Da 
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At coronations, he not onlj places the crawn on 
the king's h^ad, but is entitled to the privilege of 
falling down on his knees, ^nd doing homage^ even 
before the first prince of Ae- blood ! He has the 
power to grant licenses, and dispensations, in all 
cases formerly a'ppertaining to the court of Rome^ 
always saving the king^s prerogative ^ that is to say, 
to dispense, at his own pleasure and that of the 
king,, with almost all the regulations for the pre- 
vention of abuses in the church. He can allow a 
person to hold a plurality of benefices ; dispense 
with irregularities ; take off the guilt oiMmony ; 
allow of non-residency in pastors; constitute pub<» 
lie notaries ; give away in each diocess of the 
bishops one dignity, or living, otherwijse in the 
gift of the bishop, taking his choice, whenever a 
new bishop is installed. He is entitled to call 
and preside over provincial synods ; to consecrate 
all bishops ; to appoint guardians to all the spirituv 
alities of vacant bishoprics : thus holding by depu- 
ty all the episcopal rights and ecclesiastical juris- 
dictions appertaining to that see. Finally, he has . 
the privilege of qualifying eight chaplains, which 
are two more than are permitted to a duke* The 
power of dispenfiing with certain canons of the 
church, which forbid persons labouring under cer- 
tain deformities and imperfections of body, from 
entering into holy orders, is another important 
prerogative. You may judge how far this may be 
carried, when I tell you, that Archbishop Laud 
refused to ordain Shirley, the dramatic poet, be- 
cause he had an ugly mole on his cheek. 

But among the most substantial powers exer- 
cised by him, is that of holding certain courts of 
judicature for deciding differences in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, from which, however, there is an ap- 
peal to the court of delegates in chancery. First, 
there is the Court of Arches, over which a dean 
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of the Arches presides,* and where alt^ causes are 
decided without the interventioit of a jury. All 
. the officers of this court are appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Secondly, the Pre- 
rogative Court, which has cognizance of wills, and 
estates of persons dying intestate. All the offices 
of this court are likewise in the gift of the primate. 
Thirdly, the Courts of Peculiars, amounting to 
fifty or sixty in the several diocesses, and denomi- 
nated by that name, because they belong pecu- 
liarly to the Archbishop, and are altogether inde- 
pendent of the bishops, although within their 
spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. Fourthly, 
the Court of Audience, where the Archbishop 
himself presides, for the purpose of hearing eauses 
turning on disputes concerning elections; conse- 
crations of bishops, iiiductions to benefices, and 
dispensing with the banns of matrimony. The 
Archbishop of York has pretty much the same 
prerogatives within his province, which is, how- 
ever, by no means so extensive a^ the other. 

The bishops of England, althou^, as you will 
perceive by a close attention to the preceding 
summary, in many particulars subject to the me- 
tropolitan, are still possessed of most important 
privileges, that place them naturally among the 
most loyal of the king's subjects. They are ba- 
rons and peers of the realm, by writ, patent, and 
feudality. They take precedence of all temporal 
barons below viscounts, and are members of the 
House of Lords not only as barons, but bishops. 
They preside by themselves in their own courts, 
and pass sentence without consulting with any 
hody, as all writs run in the name of the bishop, 
and not in that of the king, as in the other courts. 
They can also depute their authority to another 
person, as a bishop suffiragan, or chancellor, or 
commissary ; and thus, as is now very generally 
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the case, entirely, or in a great tneasare, neglect 
the highest of their duties, that of being the shep- 
herd of their flocks, not only in shearing time, but 
in times of distress of soul and body. They en- 
joy freedom from arrest, outlawry, and distress of 
goods, at all times ; ai)d they are protected from 
the inquest of society, as well as all popular cen* 
sures for their neglect of duty or disregard of cle- 
rical decorum, by the statute of Scanaalum Mag' 
naium^ which prescribes a severe penalty for 
criticising a bishop. Besides these general privi- 
leges, almost every bishop of England possesses 
some others of various kinds, that are peculiar to 
his see^ and which contribuie either to his power, 
dignity, or emolument. These last amount to 
from two to forty or fifty thousand pounds. . Who, 
after reading all this, will believe ia the JM0 
Episcopari ? 

Under the bishops are deans, archdeacons, and 
prebendaries, some of whom have their courts too ; 
rural deans, and parish priests or rectors, and cu- 
rates, all of whom, except the lastj are entitled to 
various privileges, and are either dependent on 
bishops, nobles, colleges, lord chancellors, chief 
justices, &c. &c. for their good livings. Of these 
it may truly be said, that those who are least paid 
do the most work. A poor curate of thirty, nay, 
twenty pounds a year, will preach two parishes 
asleep every Sunday, while the bishop, the dean, 
the archdeacon, and the prebendary, seldom 
preach at all, except at some anniversary of a 
public charity, a consecration, or before the king. 

The causes of all this neglect of spiritual duty 
are, first, a dependence on the king, the nobility^ 
the bishops, or the patrons^ for their dignities; 
and, secondly, the right they claim and enjoy, in 
perpetuity, of a tenth of the produce of the lands 
of England) freefrom all secular service^ taxations, 
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and impositions whateyer. This right has heet$ 
attempted to be derived from the practice i of the 
primitive churches, hot for this there is no direct 
authoritjt It therefore mainly rests upon a cbar-> 
ter preserved by one Ingulphus, a monk, reciting 
a donation of Sthelwolpbus^ sole monarch of the 
Saxons, dated in the year eight hundred and fifty- 
fivev Themonarch first assumes, that all the lands 
of England belong to himself; and that being thus 

' the sole proprietor of the kingdom,, he, by the ad- 
vice of his nobles, makes this magnificent donation 

« of oh^-tentb to the clergy* The charter concludes 
with stating, that he who shall add any thing to 
this grant, the Almighty- shall prolong his days ; 
but whoever shall presume to diminish it, let biia 
be assured that he shall account for it to tb6 tri- 
hunal of Christ. This charter was confirmed by 
Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, Alfred, and William 
the Conqueror ; 'and the clergy now maintain^ 
that they have a better title to their tenths, thaa 
one half of the landholders can show for the pos- 
session of their lands. 

But to me it appears, that the first grant is 

' founded upon the araumption of a falsehood, which 
vitiates every successive confirmation* No king 
of England certainly ever possessed, or was enti- 
tled to give away, all the lands of England; No 
king, that we read of, before,^ or since this EtueK 
wolphus, possessed a right to dispose of any, ex-^ 
cept his own peculiar domains, or those estates 
that had accrued to him by forfeiture, or lack of 
heirs* It is absurd in principle^ and raise in fact^. 
that the whole nation ever did, or ever could, be 
subjected to a forfeiture of their lands to the king. 
Ethelwolphus therefore gave away what was not 
his own ; and those of his successors, who wished 
to obtain the support of the clergy, either against 

' the Danes, or to maintain a questionable or dis- 
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puted tide to the crown, only confirmed a dona- 
tion which the original donor had no right to make, 
and the others no authority to sanction* Neither 
Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, Alfred, nor WilHam,^ 
was proprietor of English soil, and therefore they 
could not gire authority to an act which was ori- 
ginally founded upon a false assumption of propri- 
etorship. Be this as it may, however, the clergy 
enjoy their tenths of the produce of English lands' 
and English labour, and preach to the people~ai( 
often as they like, whether the people like tbtjir 
doctrines or not. There is no proof that this char- 
ter of Ethelwolphus was ever obeyed ; and the 
necessity of such frequent renewals by different 
kings, seems a pretty good ground for concluding 
that it was not coo&id^red hinding upon the people. 
That this charter is a forgery of the^monks, is 
not improbable. It would not be the only instance 
of the kind. The decretals of Isidore, under the 
authority of which succeeding Popes attempted to 
stretch their powers, by establishing the right of 
appeal from the metropolitans to the Roman See^ 
and the ancient prerogatives of the synods in- 
fringed upon most materially, were afterwards de- 
monstrated to be forgeries by the most undeniable 
testimony. There are many other instances of 
monkish forgeries, besides this famous one of Isi- 
dore. Setting aside the monstrous legends of 
their saints, which no man in his senses believes at 
this time, it is on record, that wills were often 
forged by the monks and ecclesiastics, for the 
purpose of defrauding heirs of their rights, and 
converting their property to the use of the church. 
It is also now acknowledged by the best antiqua- 
ries, that the charters by which the monasteries 
pleaded exemption from episcopal jurisdiction in 
England, before William the Conqueror, were all 
forgeries. Indeed, the clergy and monks, by their 
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exclusive knowledge of Latin, the language in 
^hich all these instruments were couched, had 
it in their, power to commit every species of for- 
gery, and would, most probably, have obtained 
possession, in this manner,, of all the lands of the 
kingdom, had they not occasionally been stripped 
Jby force, ^f what they had acquired by fraud. 
These instances are sufficiently numerous to justi* 
fy a suspicion ^f Ihe authenticity of this notable 
bequest of what was not his own^ by the Saxon 
.monarch. The forgery of the decretals was dis- 
covered by the clergy, whose rights were invaded 
.by succeeding Popes, under their pretended author 
rity, and whose learning enabled them to detect 
the imposition. But where the people could not 
jead their own language^ much less the Latin, in 
which this charter is written, and where the 
^onks and clergy were interested rather to sup- 
port, than to invalidate, its authority, there was 
,no one to ei^ose the firaud, even had it been ever 
.so palpable. Setting aside? however^ the reasons 
/or.dpubting the authority of this charter, we may 
.except tp the testimony of Ingulphus, on the score 
of a general want of historical accuracy. He, 
among other things, ascribes to king Alfred the 
division of England into counties, hundreds, and 
tithings. Now, there is nothing of this in the laws 
of Alfred ; and it is known to every legal antiquary^ 
that these divisions of counties, Ssc. existed ia 
England long befpre Alfred's time., as they are 
mentioned in the laws of Ina« Ingulphu^i, there- 
fore, is npt^ood authority for a/act so itpportant, 
as. this liberal donation of king Ethelwolph, How- 
ever this may be, these tithes form another and a 
. very important link in the chain, which holds the 
church here in dependence upon the state. It is 
very well understood, that if the voice of a vast 
jmajority of the people were heard and attend^)} 
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to, they would soon be relieved from one of (be 
most vexatious of all their bartbeos. Without the 
support of the king and the aristoerac^, tberefpre, 
the clergy of the church of England would, in a 
little time, be put on a footing with those of our 
own country. 

The church here is suspended by yet another 
link, which is almost equally effectual in binding 
the clergy to loyalty. I mean the privilege pos- 
sessed by the king and his sons, of almost unlimit- 
^ed qualification of chaplains, and by that of the no- 
bility and bishops of qualifying a stated number, 
by which, on receiving a dispensation from the 
Metropolitan, they are exempted from the law, 
which forbids the holding of more than one bene- 
fice with cure of souls. By this right of qualifying 
chaplains, a vast number of clergymen are exempt- 
ed from the operation of the law, and enabled to 
cc^ntre in their own persons a good number of fat 
livings. This is another special reason, why the 
clergy are more industrious in forming connec- 
tions, rendering political services, and courtjng the 
nobility and ministers of state, than in performing 
their duties to their religion and their Grod. It is 
not by attending their flocks, administering to their 
souls, and performing their duties as feithful pas- 
tors, but by servility to the king, or electioneering 
services to the minister, or supporting the divine 
right of majesty, that they expej^t to rise in the 
church. When I first came to this country, and 
saw in the royal calendar, that the king had some 
twenty or thirty chaplains — the prince regent up- 
wards of a hundred — the dukes of York, Clarence, 
£ent, Sussex, and Cumberland, from twelve to 
thirty each, and that none of all the nobility were 
content with a single one, I concluded that this was 
the most pious king, prince regent, royal family, 
and nobility in all Christendom. But now that 1 
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know thesecret, and that this is only one of the 
innumerable modes, by which jalmost all the laws 
for restraining the monopoly of privileged orders 
are evaded, or rendered inefficient, I do not think 
quite so highly of the devotion of 4hese elevated 

{>ersoaage8. I see in all this parade of religion on- 
y another branch of that vast stream of patronage, 
which meatiders through this whole system of^o« 
vemmeut, vmh the volume and devious windings of 
our might^VIississippi, and is fed by as many tri- 
butaries, explored and unexplored, as-that fathev 
of rivers. 

Besides their spiritual privileges, the clergy here 
are eligible to civil offices* Indeed, so far as I 
know, there is nothing in the laws or the constitu- 
tion of England to prevent a bishop from being an 
admiral or field-marshal. The most common civil 
office the clergy, however, exercise, is that of a jus- 
tice of the peace, and the number of these reverend 
magistrates is really prodigious. You will find the 
rector of the parish and >be > justice of the peace in 
4he same person all over this country. This is a 
rare union of spiritual and temporal functions. As 
a divine, it is his duty to forgive; as a magistrate, 
to punish. Jf a> delinquent-confess his crime, and 
ask for consolation, it is the duty of the parson to 
administer it, while the justice is bound to commit 
iiim on his own confession. The parson promises 
mercy, but the magistrate must inflict justice — the 
one promises pardon for sin, tlie other punishes 
transgression The man who fears, the law will 
•close his door against all communion with the ma- 
gisterial parson, who, for aught he knows, comes 
as a magistrate to detect his crime, and drag him 
to punishment.' It appears to me, that the two pro- 
fessions are incompatible, and that no man can 
possibly reconcile their opposite duties. It was 
but the other day,-that the reverend doctor Owen 

Vol. II. E 
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itti as a magistrate on the examinattoii of a raiui 
and his wife, named Barrett, suspetted of befO((ac» 
complices in a murder at Hlgh^te. Sfaoald tbej 
be condemned to death, it will be the doctor^s do^ 
ty to attend them in prison, lo ofler them eons<dar 
lion, to promise them pardon, if they repent, and 
finally, to officiate as magistrate in sering them 
paqished in this world for a crime, for which iie 
nas promised them forgiveness in tb^^ext* But 
this eligibility to temporal offities, is rnotbei Vnk in 
the chain of clerical dependence, andi, as such, is 
noli me iangere*> 

The consequences of this system of nicely gra- 
duated dependence, which is interwoven with the 
very vitals of the church, are sufficiently manliest 
in its entire subserviency to the king. So thorough- 
ly is this relied upon, that the oath of allegiance is 
not tendered to the clergy of the church of England, 
as their loyalty is amply secured by the ties I have 
just recited. Even in some instances, where pen* 
sioners and placemen of the House of Lords have 
been awakened to a sense of their duty to their 
country, we find the bishops, with one or two rare 
exertions, true to the spirit of their order. So too, 
among the reverend orthodox writers of the church 
of England, tb^re is but one of the present time, 
that is not to be found among the champions of 
the divine right of kingsythe advocates of antiquat- 
ed abuses, the clerical knights errant, who go about 
in the armour of the church, taking away the^ood 
name of all those who labour for the freedom and 
happiness of mankind. By them the advocates of 
religious toYe^ration are confounded with the eno'- 
mies of religion, and by them resistance to the ty- 
ranny of kings is made synonymous with rebellion 
against God himself* 

i have Seen more particular in developing these 
sAbjects, from a desire to satisfy yoiir inind, that, as 
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dbere is nothiog in the ty$iem of govermnent, immv 
in pperaiion bere, at all aoalogoas to our coDStitar 
tiofi, we catdiot etpeot to derive any benefit from 
tbe old habit, of loidciag to tfae present practice of 
this coantrjf for examples* 
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The preparations for tfae king's coronatioii) and 
"tfae consequent marshalling of the bonsehold 
troop^, together with the various claims to services 
of one kind or other on the occasion, naturally 
turned my attention to the subject, and caused me 
to compaiv the stale of his majesty with (hat of onr 
worthy president. 

In making some little researches into these mat- 
ters, 'it is inconceivable what a nest of officials I 
have routed out of his majesty's chambers, ward- 
robe, cellars, kitchen, scullery, stables, and dog- 
kennels. All these are more or less privileged per- 
sons ; most of them paid for doing nothing, and all 
living at Ae expense of the people. To me it was, 
really amusing to see the uncouth names of some of 
these offices, and the pitiful functions of others, that 
are filled by some of the highest nobility of the 
kingdom^ It is in these, as well as in more impor- 
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tant parciculjAfs, that the radical, essential, and ir- 
reconcilable difference between this- people- and 
government, aifd oars, is cleariy indicated; Our 
people would lattgh ready to split their sides, or if 
they did not laugh, they would groan-in spirit, to see 
these men, to whom they had been accustomed ta 
look up with reverence or respect, deriving dignity, 
importance, and wealth, from the performance of the 
most menial offices, such as the lowest white man 
among them would not deign to perform for the high* 
est. Indeed, the whole arrangement of the court here 
would be irresistibly ridiculous, were the farce not^ 
turned into a tragedy, by the additional burthens- 
and privations the people are obliged to 3ustain to* 
support this mummery. As our good people are, 
however, happily exempt from such degrading 
'burthens, they are free to make themselves merry 
on the occasion. I will assist you af far «» l^ctii»^ 
by entering into the detail's. . 

The first of these important personages is the 
Lord High Stewai^d of the king's household, former- 
ly the great master of the king's household, whose 
province it is to superintend the state of his majes- 
ty's chambers, kitchens, &c. and to whom'all offi> 
cers and servants of the king's house, except those 
of the chape], chambers, and stable are su1)ject. 
His dignity, state, and honour are said to be ex- 
ceedingly, great, for be attends bare-headed upon 
the king, and swears the members of parliament. 
His salary and emoluments are probably two hun« 
dred times greater than those ot the High Steward 
of the President of the United States, whose func- 
tions are pretty similar, except that he does not ad- 
minister the oath to menibers of congress, and is 
not, I believe, called lord. 

.The second great officer of the household trbops 
is the Lord Cp^mberlain, who, it is to be remem-« 
bered, is different frofn tbe Lord Crrea( Chamber*-^ 
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lain of England. To the former belongs the su- 
perintendence of all the officers of the king^s 
chamber, except the precincts of the king's bed- 
chamber, which territorj belongs to another great 
man, called the Groom of the Stole. All above 
stairs, to the very garret, is subject to his control. 
He is also overseer of the wardrobes, beds, tents, 
revels, music, comedians, hunting, messengers, 
trumpeters, drummers, artisans, handicraftsmen, 
physicians, apothecaries, surgeons, barbers, and 
chaplains. In this capacity of Master of the 
Revels and Comedians, it is that he exercises the 
prerogative of licensing plays. The present Lord 
Chamberlain is said to be a capital judge of Panto- 
mime. The Lord Great Chambedain, is still 
greater than he, being entitled to livery and lodg- 
ing at court, besides other mighty privileges. On 
the day of the coronation, before, the king rises 
from bed, the Lord Great Chamberlain is privi- 
leged to.bring him his shirt, coif, and wearing ap- 
parel, for which he is entitled to all the king's 
night clothes, and the bed and bed-clothes, as a 
fee. Then he carries the coif, gloves, and linen, 
at the coronation ;^ the sword, the scabbard, the 
royal robe and crown, with privilege to undress 
and attire the king. For these great services he 
receives forty ells of crimson velvet*for a robe. 
Lastly, he serves the king on that day, before and 
after dinner, with water to wash his hands, and 
has the basin and towel for his pains. Only to 
see the vast difference between a king, " by the 
grace of God,'' and a President, by the will of the 
people ! The persons, whose functions approach 
nearest tp these mighty lords, in the President's 
establishment, are, or at least were, when I was 
last at Washington, two clever btack fellows, 
named Pompey and Paul, if I recollect right, 
vhose services did not cost the nation a farthing. 

E 2 
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Our woHhy President, it Is true, is respected and 
beloved b^ all the people ; wherever he goes he is 
received wiih acclamations, and he wa<i never shot, 
at in his whole life, except bj the enemies of his 
country in battle. But lor all this, there is not a 
freeman 6f a white colour, and in decent circum- 
stances, bom and bred in our. country, that would 
not feel himself degraded by the performance of 
such menial services. These offices are at pre* 
sent filled in England by a marquis and a baroness, 
the latter by hereditary descent, who, I hope, for 
the sake of decency, did not insist on her claim of 
undressing the king at the coronation. 
, After the Great Chamberlain cometh the Master 
of the Horses, Comes Siabuli. This great officer, 
as he is called, hath now the ordering and soper* 
intendence of the king^s stables, horses, footmen, 
grooms, farriers, coachmen, smiths, saddlers^ &c. 
Besides alF this, he, and he only, — think of that, 
brother! — ^has the privilege of making use of any 
horses, pages, or footmen, belonging to the king^ 
stables. Another of his great privileges, is that of 
riding n^xt behind the king, leading the king^s 
ht)rse of state. The person at present exercising 
these high functions is a duke, the descendant of 
the greatest of the Grahams of Scotland. The 
President's coachman is the person most nearly 
resembling the Master of the Horse, and receives, 
^ I suppose, about fifteen or twenty dollars a month 
tor his services. 

Under one or other of these three mighty offi- 
cers, all, or nearly all, the subordinate ones are 
marshalled, and an army of them there are, I as- 
sure you, numerous as the drones (/f the hive, and, 
like them, for the most part, living by the labours 
of others. There be *' fand rats and water rats ;'* 
Treasurers of the Household ; Comptrollers ; Cof- 
ferers ; Masters of the Household ; Clei^ks of Green 
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Cloth ; Clerks Comptrollers ; Oentlemen of the 
.Privy Chamber; Gentlemen Pensioners ; Gentle- 
men Cup-bearers ; Gentlemen Carvers 5 Gentle- 
men Sewers ; Gentlemen Ushers ; Gentlemen 
Groom«i of the Bedchamber ; " all honourable 
men," I assure you ; and; what is of more couse- - 
quence, ail well paid by the people. 

Next come the Pages of the TPresence jCham- 
ber; Grooms of the Great Chamber; Pages of 
the Bedchamber and Backstairs ; Officers of the 
removing Wardrobe ; standing Wardrobe keepers ; 
Laundresses of the Body Linen ; Sergeants at 
Arms ; Messengers of the Great Chamber.; Clerks 
6f the Checque to the Messengers in Ordinary; 
all of them, too, " honourabl<^ men," or women," 
and most of them having deputies, who have their 
deputies, &c* &c» ad infinitum* In the rear of 
these, march ^^ four and twenty fiddlers all in a 
row," under the command of the Grand Master 
of the Music. Next come the Sergeant Trum- 
peters ; Court Drummers ; Masters of the King's 
Tennis Court ; locksmiths ; card-makers ; em- 
broiderers 5 ' cabinet-makers ; operators of -the 
teeth; oar-makers; harpsichord-makers; sergeant 
skinners; distillers^ pinmakers; perfumers; strew- 
ers o{ herbs ; apothecaries ; ratrkillers ; mole- 
catchers ; necessary women ; and yeomen of the 
mouth — all very honourable persons, that serve 
the king, and are well paid by the people. 

I have not done yet. I must not forget the 
Master Cooks, those important personages — nor 
the people of his majesty's bakehouse, pantry^ 
bwttery, cellar, spicery, confectionary, ewry ; the 
scourers, turnbroachers, doorkeepers, soil carriers, 
of the king's privy kitchen, the queen's privy 
kitchen, the household kitchen, larder, scalding 
house, pastry, scullery, and woodyard ; nor the 
harbingers, the porters of the gate,^ the breads 
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Vearers, wine porters, table deckers, punreyors, 
and pankeepers ; not one of ^hom would ever for" 
give me for not making honourable mention of 
' Siemselves, and their dignities, as servants of the 
king. A vast number of these c^ces are of the 
most frivolous kind, as you may well believe, from 
the nature of the functions exercised by their bet* 
tera. 

Here too, as in every other department of the 
government, we see the same care takeh to instil 
and preserve a sense of dependence and inferior!- 
ty, distinct from every mora), mental, or 'physical 
qualifica^tion, and derived from the king's pleasure 
alone. One grade of officers of the court is not 
allowed to approach nearer io the king's person 
than a certain room, be3^ond which a superior or- 
der of beings, gifted with superior privileges, in- 
habit or officiate. In short, from those who are 
permitted to perform menial offices about the 
king's person, to those who only come within the 
outskirts of the court, there is a regular gradation of 
inferiority. The great man, who handis the king 
his shirt, looks down upon the little man, who is 
only admitted into the king's presence"; while the 
great man^ who is allowed to come inside of a cer* 
tain door, considers the little man, that waits oa 
the other side, vastly and radically his inferior. 
The divinity of a courtie^is the king ; and whoever 
can get nearest to him, partakes, in exactly the 
like proportion, of the divine nature of majesty. 

It is ifor this reason that courts have, in all ages, 
been the theatres for the excitement and struggles 
of all those petty passions, which disgrace our na- 
ture. Perpetually reminded, as courtiers are, of 
their inferiority to those above them in station 
and favour, by a thousand causes of mortification, 
arisii^g from the system of exclusions I have nuen- 
tioned, jealousy, envy, and spleen, are eternally 
excited, and at work. Every one is consequently 
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striving to get within a certain door, ^from whiCib 
he is excluded Jby etiquette f and the passionsi 
which in the wide world are only occasionallj 
awakened to violence, are here kept in acontinu- 
al heat by an everlasting succession of mortifica* 
tion. The will of the king alone can raise them 
above such things, and to^ 3ie king they sacrifice 
all independence of mind, rather than be kept in 
the ante-room, while others wait in the king's own 
chamber! 

All this, they tell me here, is absolutely neces* 
B9Lry to the dignity of the king, and the security of 
bis throne ; because, without this abject sense of 
dependence and inferiority, neither the great no-^ 
Ues, nor the people at large, would submit to gro- 
vel at the footstool of royalty. I feel this is true y 
for I feel that it is impossible for a king to reigix 
by divine tight «:l«ne^Mcept over a people, who 
are drilled from their youth trpwacds into a degrad* 
•- ing and awful impression of Kindly superiorfty, by 
these infinite gradations of servitude^ this system? 
of ranks and etiquette, by which a man is, at every 
step, and every moment of his life, reminded that 
other men are gods, and himself little better than 
a beast. When such feelings and impressions be* 
tome, by habit and education, a part of the very 
nature of man, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
make him comprehend our rational system of 
equality. He will confound the freedom from 
these abject restraints, with the licentiousness that 
overleaps those barriers which are essential to the 
existence of society ; and, in attempting to rid 
himself of slavery, will become a madman or a 
disorganizer. In short, my dear brother, as it is 
impossible to make a white man of a negro, or 
wheat bread out of rye flour, so does it appear to 
me next to impossible to make rational, manly/ 
l»gh*spirited republicans} who resist oppression, 
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yet obey the laws, out of a^population. born in a 
^tate of dependence, and brough|; up in a manner 
worthy^ fheir birth, I believe our anceators car* 
ried with them all the spirit of liberty England 
ever possessed, dr what they left behind, was fright- 
ened away by the French revolution. 



LETTER XXV. 



^ ^ Londom 

Hear BrotbeRi 

I 

In my last two or three letters, I attempted to 
give you sonpe idea of the real nature an^ spirit 
of this government, not by vague declamations, 
borrowed from their own wrifers, or the partial 
ignorance of foreigners, bu4; by sketching some of 
those features, which, although they do not strike 
at first sight, finally, on a closer examination, are 
found to give a character to the whole composi^^ 
tiou. Much has been said and written of this go* 
vernment which it never deserved; and much 
which, if it ever merited, it merits no longer. But 
it is difficult to shake a long established belief, or 
to itreaken our confidence in a good character 
sustained for a considerable length of time. It is 
rijKht it should be so ; or else the friiits of a whole 
age of virtuous actions might be blasted in a mo- 
ment by a breath of calumny* 

As all things are however good by comparison, 
and as it is the custom of most Englisbm^ to ia* 
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«Ut upon some tnjnitarioiu, occult, imrhiUe, and in-* 
definable superiority of their government over all 
others, and most especially over oar repablic, it 
nay lie worth while to institute a short comparison 
between the two« Declamation is a good prop to 
error ; but &ct8 are the best support of truth. 

The ends of all systems of government are per* 
fi^tly simple, though the means of attaining them, 
in time, become so complicated as to baffle the sa- 
gacity of all human inquiry. I know of no other 
objects in the social compact, but that of security 
of person and property, and no other end in all 
the subsequent regulations of the system, but the^ 
institution of means to attain or preserve this^secu- 
rity. In proportion as the people are protected by 
the government in the security of their persons and 
fNToperty, at the least possible sacrifice of either in- 
dividually, is the excellence and purity of the sys- 
tem* There is nothing new in these positions, as 
indeed there is nothing new under the sun, but new 
fallacies, new absurdities, and new impositions* 
Truth is as old as the creation; but falsehood is 
born every day of the year. 

Both person and property are best protected 
from domestic enemies, by equal laws, equally ad- 
ministered, and with an expense of time aod mo- 
ney, which places them within the reach of ordina- 
ry persons. Are the laws of England equal in re- 
spect to all f By no mentis. I have' shown you, 
that certain privileged classes are exempted by 
law from almost all those duties, penalties, and im- 
posidons, to which the great majority are subject- 
ed. Frbm every species of exclusive, personal, or 
official privilege the people of the United States 
are free, with a single exception. The members 
of congress are exempt from civil arrest during the 
session, and in passing to and from the seat of go- 
vernment.. This is but a tritling exception ; yet 
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^tHM see no verycogentreasonto jnslHyH. hsecirres 
the^beoefit of a bankrupt member's services, but it 
may be reasonably questioned, whether a man, 
who cannot pay his debts, or give security for the 
payment, is a fit legislator for tho»e who ran. I 
^m afraid there are too many of these threadbare 
philanthropists in our legislative bodies, or we 
should not see so matiy bankrupt laws, or rather 
general goal deliveries ; nor hear so much aboat 
abolishing imprisonment for debt* For a bank- 
rupt community, bankrupt legislators may do very 
well ; but the debtor is not the proper persM to 
make laws for the creditor. 

But the equal operation of tlie laws tipon the 
subject in this country is checked by other various 
causes, sucli als do not exist in ours, or are not of 
such extensive operation. The law's delays, and the 
lawyer's costs, are crying evils, to be sure, in the 
United States, but they are nothing, compared 
with the extent to which tliese abuse^ are carried in 
England. It has been aUeged that the two abuses 
serve to correct each other, becau'se, as a law-suit 
never comes to an end so long as the cJtent has 
monev, this very exf^nse of carrying on a suit, by 
emfitying his pocket, at length shortens the delay, 
Tuiningthe client with least money, and thus bring- 
ing the suit to issue. On the other hand, the de* 
lays of the law very often deter people from going 
to law, and thus operate io save their money. 
Law-suit? consequently diminish in number ; but 
then, on the other hand, it certainly increases the 
temptation to get possession of the property of 
othe^rs by hook or by crook, when the expense of 
obtaining it back again being often considerably 
greater than the worth of the thing sued for, it is 
highly probable, that a reasonable mati will put up 
with the injury, rather than ruin himself by seeking 
redress. - Poor Sir Watkin Lewes iiad a Just claim 
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to a great estate in Wales, I think it was, which be 
recovered several times, but never got possession* 
In the mean time, the expenses of the suit brought 
him into a jail, where, after lingering several years, 
he died not long since. If I do not mistake, a final 
decision was about the same time given in Sir Wat- 
kins^ favour. But the poor knight had luckily got 
the start of the justice of his country, and his heirs 
may prosecute their rights until they rot in jaiL 
It is almost a maxim of law in the courts here, 
sanctioned by the opinion of the b^st judges, that 
a man, with a clear claim to fifty pounds, had bet- 
ter give it up, than go to law. A prob.ite certifi* 
cate, from the prerogative <:ourt of Canterbury, 
costs from a hundred to twenty thousand pounds; 
and it is a notorious f»ct, that the executors of the 
late duke of Kent refused to take out a certificate, 
because his exemplary royal highness, with a pen- 
sion oT, I do not know how many thousands sterling, 
his pay as a field-marshal, and various other eino- 
loments, amounting to upwards of one hundred 
thousand dollars, died insolvent, and left his family ' 
as royal paupers to the charity of the nation. 
Wherever the delay and expenses of the law are 
carried to this extent, it cannot be pretended, that 
the rights and property of either rich or poor are 
well protected. With respect to securing the rights 
of person, it is an apt illustration to state the fact, 
that it cost Mr. Hunt, who is now a prisoner in 
Ilchester jail, fifty pounds sterling, only to have an 
application brought before the King's Bench for 
his release from soUtary confinement, to which he 
bad not been sentenced. 

Much of the security of person and property de- 
pends upon the peculiar character of judges and 
Juries, as modified by their peculiar habits of think- 
ing, and the relation in which they stand to the 
people and their government. If 'the judges ao' 
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sherifis be immediately dependent on the king, or 
the executive power, there is the greater probabili- 
ty that the first will lean towards the throne, and 
the latter be more or less influenced by this spe*- 
cies of interested loyalty, in the selection of juries 
in cases where the king is a party. The judges of 
England are appointed by the king ; those of the 
federal government by the President, subject to the 
approval of the senate ; those of the higher courts 
of the States, generally, either by the legislatures, 
or the governors, or by the governor with the con- 
sent of his council. The judges of England, al- 
though they cannot be removed except by im- 
peachment, are still dependent on the crown for all 
anticipated honours ; for titles of nobility ; for pen- 
sions, and for more exalted stations on the bench ; 
and lastly, for a seat on the woolsack. The lord 
chancellor, the most important of all the adminis- 
trators of the law, and whose patronage is of im- 
mense extent, both in church and state, is remove- 
able at the pleasure of the king. In the United 
Slates, either directly or indirectly, every public of- 
ficer looks to the people for any improvement in 

/ his situation. If a judge, he cannot expect to be 
translated into any civil office of greater dignity or 
emolument, except by preserving a good name with 
the people, by the strict discharge of his duties, and 
the highest decorum of conduct. This good opi- 
nion of the people is not to be gained by a lax ad- 
Uiinistration of the laws relating to the rights of 
property, or by suffering criminals to escape pun- 
ishment. It mainly depends upon his conduct in 
the capacity of umpire between the people and 
4;heir rulers ; on the disposition he evinces to stretch 
the prerogative of the ruler; or to prot^et the rights 
of the citizen from the encroachments of power. In 

- proportion as he displays the one or other bias, he 
way expect to enjoy the affections of the people, 
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and the benefits which they have the power of be«. 
stowing. We have lately seen, in our country, a 
judge transplanted to the seat of government at 
Washington, and made Secretary of the Navy. 
Did he owe this to the favour of the executive, 
or the people ? To the latter certainly ; to the 
good opinion of his fellow-citizens, gained, not 
only by protecting the property of the people 
from the violation of lawless intrusion, but by 
protecting the person of the citizen from the 
aggressions of power. I can recall to mind 
various other instances of judges elevated to the 
station of chief magistrates of States, who owed 
their situations solely to their excellent character, 
as wise, temperate, and inflexible ministers of the 
law. 

The relative excellence, then, of the judiciary 
systems of the two countries depends entirely upon 
the decision of the question, whether it be better 
for the judges to be inclined in favour of the rights 
of the citizen, or the pretensions of his rulers. In 
the ordinary functions of their office, as mere in- 
terpreters OT the simple rules by which the rights 
of property, the judgments for debts, and the vio- 
lations of the peace, are decided, there is little 
room for such predilection to operate, and it is 
probable that there will be little diiference be- 
tween the two classes of judges. But it is in those 
cases in which the rights of person and property 
become implicated in those political collisions, 
where the privileges of the citizen and subject 
come into a strug^e with the interests or passions 
of their rulers, that the safety of both becomes 
principally dependent upon the bias of the judge, 
in favour of one or other party, and on the cha* 
racter of the jury. If they incline to the support 
of power, there is no safety for the weak ; if they 
incline to the weak, they form an impenetrable 
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barrier against aTI oppression* In aH cases, whei^ 
the citizen or subject enters upon the exercise of 
his political rights, such as writing, or speaking 
his sentiments of those in power^ petitioning or 
remonstrating, he will be at the mercy of a judge 
and a jury, coming to his trial with a strong bias 
in favour of his prosecutors. On the other hand, 
a judge or jury, leaning towards the exercise of 
those popular privileges, the possession of which 
is essential to repress and restrain the excesses of 
power, and the abuse of authority, can never do 
any harm to the state that is well governed. The 
happiness of the people at large is the end of all 
good government y and the expression of our senti-' 
ments, on all occasions, is only to be feared by 
the tyrant, who is conscious that he does not de* 
serve to govern. To me, therefore, it appears, 
that even the boasted judiciary system in this 
country, so far from being superior to ours in the 
Dnited States, in being independent of the good 
will of the people, and dependent upon the King 
in the most essential points, is radically inferior in 
that view, in which it is always to be placed— ^as 
the interposing barrier between the power of the 
executive, and the weakness of the private indivi- 
dual. As respects the facts, I would appeal to the 
character of our judicial officers, to the absence of 
all complaints on the part of the people in all 
cases of person and property, and to the perfect 
security every man in the United States feels un- 
der the guardianship of the laws of his country* 
Arbitrary imprisonments, constructive hbels, and 
imputed treasons, have been there unknown for 
years past -, and whatever complaints have been 
made of your judges, have originated in the strug- 
gles -between the prerogative of the general go* 
vernment and the rights of the States. On the 
contrary, scarcely a week passes bere^ ia which 
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some obnoxious person is not fined and imprison- 
ed by an arbitrary construction of the law of libel, 
blasphemy, or what not, by a judge of the crown, 
and a packed jury. This brings me to the con- 
sideration of the trial by jury, and the writ of 
habeas corpus, both so essential to the liberty of 
person, and the security of property. 

The independefiee of an English jury, of the 
present day, has been greatly overrated, because, 
in a few instances, state prosecutions have failed 
in the city of London. This feet only proves 
what I have just urged, that an independence of 
the king, or at least, a partial dependence on the 
people, is essential to the security of the subject. 
The sheriff of London is chosen by the livery of 
London, which is essentially a democratic body. 
It is therefore highly probable, that in a cause 
where the rights of the people ar^ opposed to the 
pretensions of the king, he will not summon a 
jury biased in favour of the latter. The acquit- 
tal of Hardy, or tHe condemnation of the Rev. 
Mr. Blacow, for a libel on the Qu^en, in the city 
of London, is no authority whatever for the gene- 
ral character of English juries, in eases where po- 
litical feelings operate. They arise from the ap- 
pointment of the sheriffs of Londoa being ia the 
people, and not in the king. 

In all the counties of Great Britain, with per- 
haps one or two exceptions, where the right is vest- 
ed in some nobleman, the sheriffs are appointed 
by the king. That his majesty and his council 
will select the most loyal supporters of the prero- 
galjive, is at least naturally to be expected, and 
most especially at the present crisis, when the 
people and the king are perpetually in conflict* 
In the large cities, the appointment of the sheriff 
is sometimes in. the corporation or in the guilds ;: 
«Jid in proportion as these are popular, or tha 
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crealiires of some courtier, which last i^ generally 
the case, the independence of juries may be infer- 
red. Out of London, we hear of no acquittals of 
radicals^ nor any condemnation of soldiers for 
riding over and shooting unarmed citizens, men, 
women, and children* The fellow that shot 
Honey, the other day, at Cumberland Gate, was,. 
even in London, acquitted of murder, and remu- 
nerated by a subscription ; while the wretched 
Cato-street conspirators, as they are called, who 
were spirited into a paltry plot by an emissary 
employed for that purpose by the secretary of 
state, were found guilty of treason — even in Lon- 
don. This is no surmise ; the fact has been prov- 
ed so unanswerably, that even the Courier was 
silenced, and the fellow, whose name is Edwards,, 
has fled, it is said, to the United States. WhaL 
an acquisition to our stock of imported worthies I 
But there cannot be a more complete exempli- 
fication of the independence of an, English jury,. 
where the king's prerogative and the soldiers^* 
rights are to be enforced against the life and limbs 
of the subject, than the affair of Manchester. The 
actors in that bloody tragedy have been all acquit- 
ted, although there is not a maa in England, who 
dare maintain that their conduct was sanctioned^ 
by the laws of England. There was nothing esta- 
blished on the trial that, in the eye of the law,, 
amounted to any thing like direct proof of any. 
overt act, on the part of the assembled people, ta 
justify the conduct of the soldiery on th^t day.. 
Great efforts were made, to have the murderers 
tried where there was a chance of an independent- 
jury ; but in vain.- The blood of English men, wo- 
men, and infants, sunk into the eartli unavenged, 
and the murderers were thanked by the king of 
England. After this, let no one say, that the. 
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rights of persona are better secured in this coim- 
try, by the judge or the jury, than in ours. 

But even admitting the trial by jury, and habeas 
corpus^ to subsist in this country in all their pu- 
rity, still they are partially suspended, of late al- 
- most QiYtTj year, under some pretence of public 
danger ^ that is, whenever the public sentiment, 
the servility of sheriffs, and the subserviency of 
juries, cannot be sufficiently calculated upon for 
the purposes of oppression. In Ireland continu- 
ally, and in England and Scotland very often, 
these barriers of oppression are taken away for 
the time, in order to let in the blood-hound sol- 
diery, whomlhave seen panting to cut down their 
miserable countrymen, with ten times the eager- 
Bess they would encounter the foes of their coun- 
try. What » state must this country be in, if such 
severities be necessary ! and what a state must it 
be in, if they are practised without necessity! 
It is only to produce a letterfrom a mayor of Dub- 
lin, an Irish secretary, or an Irish lord^-lieutenant^ 
exaggerating those outrages to which hopeless mi- 
sery is prone, and the parliament of England, the 
guardian of the rights of the whole empire — the ve- 
ry parliament, whose noble predecessors made war 
against their king, for daring to substitute arbitra- 
ry power fo^ habeas corpus and trial by jury, will 
j&uspend them both in one day, ay, in one hour, 
.without asking a question ! A wretched panic of 
^ the slaves in office, at Dublin Castle, is echoed back, 
en the instant,, by the slaves of St. Stephen's Cha- 
pel. 

Again ; the security of person is at the mercy 
of a press-gang, from whose lawless fangs no roan 
with a ragged coat is exempt. Instances are con- 
tinually occurring, where the sons of the country 
people, in roaming about London, and elsewhere 
at the naval stations, are kidnapped by the press*^ 
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g^^ngs, and carried on board of ships, where it rests 
with the caprice, or the necessities of the officers, 
either to let him go or tkke him to sea, where he is 
not heard of by his friends for years. On the other 
hand, the security of property, at least of the pro- 
dace of landed property, is, I may say, destroyed, 
by being subjected to taxation by a parliament^ in 
which the far jgreater proportion of those who pay 
them have no representatives. If it be urged, that 
the security of property is not affected by this, I 
desire to compare the situation of this country with 
that of the United States. Does any man believe 
it possible, that the per>ple of the United States, in 
any exigency, except where the existence of their 
country was at stake, would be brought to submit 
to a system of taxation like that now in full opera* 
tion here ? And if they did, under these circum- 
stances, submit, does any one believe it possible, 
they would suffer it to continue a moment, after the 
necessity of makiitg the sacrifice for the safety of 
the country had ceased ? No violence would be 
required to free them from the burthen. They tax 
themselves at pleasure, and at pleasure free them- 
selves, because the power that levies these bur- 
thens is, in truth and reality, and not merely m 
theory, their slave. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
the two countries are on a par, with respect to the 
two great ends of government, security of person 
and property ; 1 would then put their excellence 
to the test, by inquiring, which attains these great 
objects at the least sacrifice of property and inde^ 
pendence? The comparison is perfectly simple, as 
respects the first. There are twenty millions of 
people in Great Britain, and ten in the United 
States. Of the former, one-seventh are paupers, 
not taxable; of the latter, about the same propor- 
tion are negroes^ also not taxable ; at least theii 
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owners pay their taxes. We will put the negroes 
against the paupers, and the proportion will still 
remain the same ; that is, aboat double the number 
of taxable persons in this country, that there is in 
the United States. We will put the whole of the 
expenditures of the latter at twenty millions of dol- 
lars per annum^ which is a very large allowance for 
the present year, I am sure, and contrast it with the 
113,289,754 pounds sterling yearly expenditure of 
this government, including interest on the public 
debt. The mere annual expense of the British 
government, exclusively of the interest of thepub^ 
lie debt, amounts to upwards of twenty-two mil- 
lions of pounds sterling; that is to day, at the rate 
of about twenty-two shillings sterling a head for 
every man, woman, and child in Great Britain. 
Add to this the interest on the public debt, the 
tithes, poor rates, &c. and it will amount to be- 
tween two or three times as much more, making 
an average of about fourteen dollars a head for 
every soul in Great Britain. Tn the United States 
the average is less than two dollars, or about one^ 
seventh. It will appear, therefore, that the people 
of the United States pay only one -seventh of the 
pum per annum for the security of person and pro- 
perty, that the people of this country do for the at- 
tainment of similar blessings. It remains now to 
inquire, what-other advantages the people of this 
country derive from their government, to make it 
worth their while to pay so much more for it, than 
the people of the United States do for theirs. 

In what do these advantages and blessings con- 
sist ?^ Is it in those distinctions in the different or- 
ders of society, that are perpetually forcing upon a 
vast majority of the people a painful conviction of 
their inferiority and degradation ? Is it in the ab- 
sence of that consciousness of equality, which gives 
a man an importance in his own estimation, some* 
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what similar to that derived from the possession of 
wealth and honours f Is it in the want of that 
feeling of independence, derived from the actual 
ownership of the property on which he lives, which, 
in the present stage of human intellect, is ode of 
the most widely diffused sources of sober and ra- 
tional comfort ? Is it in the deprivation of all par- 
ticipation in the choice of those kings, noblesj bi- 
shops, and legislators, for whose dignity and splen- 
dour they pay so dearly ? Contrast the situation 
of the people of this country with that of ours, and 
there will be no need of answering these questions. 

But does this enormous system of expehditui*e 
bring with it a greater degree of security to th^ na- 
tion abroad, or the government at home ? 

At this moment the system owes its chief sup- 
port to a military force, distributed in the towns 
where the larger portion of the population resides, 
rather than to the voluntary submission of the peo- 
ple, founded upon a love of their country, and a^ 
reverence for authority. The wealth and resources 
too, which are wrung from the labours of the na- 
tion, are spent, for the most p^rt^ not in defending 
its rights, but in the maintenance of distant and ex- 
pensive establishments, that drain the parent stated 
and furnish little else than the means of extending 
the influence of power by the agency of corrup- 
tion. In the whole history of our country, since 
the establishment of its independence, there occur 
but two instances, where the government was 
obliged to resort to the aid of a military force for 
the purpose of" executing the laws. At this mo- 
ment, internal order is every where maintained in 
the vast limits of the United States, without the 
agency of a single soldier. Here, on the contrary, 
scarcely a week passes, in which the military is 
pot actually called out, in support of the weakness 
pf4he civil power, against th^ overwhelming tidfi 
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of pablic discoDtent ; and the history of Ireland 
is little else than a detail of military outrage, op- 
posed to the outrages of a miserable populace, suf- 
fering for bread, and thirsting for revenge. In the 
only two struggles the United States have had with 
this power, they have suffered, it is true, but their 
final resistance has been successful ; and at this mo- 
ment, their security, as respects foreign aggression 
or invasion, is at least as well based as that of^ 
Great Britain. 

Is the superiority of this government exemplified 
in the superior attachment of the great mass of the 
people, founded on superior happiness f < 

At this moment, the disaffection of a large por- 
tion is only restrained by the almost unlimited li- 
cense granted to the soldiery, of outrage and mas- 
sacre ; aud this disaffection is the consequence, not 
of mere abstract notions of right, but is the inevit- 
able product of a widely extended distress, that has 
brought one^seventh of the people to beggary^ and 
three-fourths of them to comparative want. 

Is the si/periority of this expensive system of go- 
vernment displa) ed in the pageantry of the mo- 
narch ; the high-souled chivalry ^f the nobility ; 
the superior sanctity of the hierarchy ; the purity 
of the public morals ; or the refitiement of the pub- 
lic manners f 

True it is, my dear brother, that his present mar 
jesty lives ilfiuch more splendidly, and fares much 
more sumptuously, than the present worthy chief 
magistrate of our country, or any of his predeces- 
sors. And well he may. His yearly expenditure 
amounts to about four millions of dollars ; a sum 
equivalent to the entire earnings of about thirty 
thousand of his liege subjects in some professions, 
and of sixty or seventy thousand in others. Our 
worthy chief magistrate, on the contrary, costs the 
nation only twenty-five thousand dollars, which is 
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aboQt equivalent to the earnings of one hnndredl 
common labourers at the pre&ent rate of wages, 
Oiir chief magistrates, for the thirty years in which 
they have presided over the country, in mutual hap- 
piness and prosperity, have cost the nation seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, about one-fifth 
of the eost of supporting majesty here for one 
twelvemonth. Now I think it may be fairly doubt«* 
ed, whether one yearns services of his present ma- 
jesty, even admitting he gave ten times the number 
of dinners and balls to the nobility, are worth ^ve 
times as much as those of our five excellent presi- 
dents. Nay, I think i might almost veiitare to as- 
sert, that the conducting of a great people through 
the arduous struggles of a revolution, to the enjoy* 
ment of freedom and happiness, as did our Wash- 
ington, is almost as great a service to the human 
race, as his present majesty ever did, or ever will 
perform, even if his allowance were trebled. True 
it is, that neither Washington, nor any of his suc- 
cessors in office, ever figured bef re a gapin& 
hissing, shouting, and grumbling mob, loadcsd with 
all the fripperies of superannuated vanity, in a 
coronation. Still it may be a question with phi- 
losophers, whether the sight of a coronation will 
make amends for the burthens it imposed upon the 
people ; and whether George Washington, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefierson, James Madison^ and 
James Monroe, who all wore plain coats, and 
never had a coronation, did not, each of them, 
contribute as much to the honour and happiness 
of their country, as his present Majesty, withliis 
four millions a year. 

But I am told here, that the people do not mind 
chains, if they be only well gilded, and that it is abso« 
lutely necessary to dazzle them now and then with 
fine shows, in order to keep them from feeling the 
burthens on tiieir backs ; like the horse in the fa- 
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fete, who was so pleased with his plated Imdld that 
be forgot the curb. It may be so, but then it 
would be much 4:beaper, I tbiDk, to tickle Master ^ 
Joha Bull with the sight of a sham coronation on 
die stage, and a sham king too, for that matter. 
I saw both the real and the theatrical Coronation, 
and assure you, the latter was by far the more im- 
posing. 

Touching the high honour and chivalry of the 
nobles, I cannot say much in their favour. A more 
frivolous generation I have no where seen, except, 
perhaps, in Italy, where I once had the honour of 
knowing a certain Prince, the nephew, of CardinaP 
{{«*4He^ who, in a voyage from Afalta to Naples, 
•subsisted entirely on smelling bottles. For aught 
I see, they are quite as much given to petty vices 
as the lowest orderly of the people. They keep 
their engagements, both of honour and honesty, 
with as little punctuality as a petty trader ; their 
amusements are, for the most part, trifling and . 
contemptible ; their occupations frivolous or mis- 
<:hievous ; and the only chivalry they seem des- 
tined to uphcJd, is that of the boxing school. Too 
Biany of them, after spending their fortunes in a 
dissolute youth, carry their battered bodies to the 
nuptial bed of some plebeian heiress, who ex- 
changes her money for his Lotdship^s rank, and 
is neglected ever afterwards. Or they sell 
themselves to a ministry, who possess a capital 
sufficient to purchase by wholesale the whole 
peerage. I cannot therefore resist the impres- 
sion, that if the honour and chivalry of England 
are in the keeping of the nobility, the excla- 
mation of Edmund Burke, that '' the age of chi- 
valry is no more,'' is strictly applicable to the 
present time. 

Touching, in the next place, the piety of the 
richly endowed clergy, which is one of the pillars 
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of the presumptive superiority of this boasteA 
system, 'I ^only appeal to the complaints of aH 
classes^ not only those who are opposed4o the 
system of tithes, but those also who are zealous in 
the support of the church establishment. Their 
' neglect of the pastoral duties is a fact too noto- 
rious for denial, while their aptitude for worldly 
goods and worldly enjoyments is the common jest 
of high and low, in secret or in public. Both 
combined, are universally asserted to be the lead- 
ing causes of the rapid progress of the dissenters, 
tjand the eventual downfall of the Established 
KHhuiech, which begins now to be anticipated as a 
possible event. Neglect of the performance of 
our prescriptive duties, and a disregard to the 
opinions of -society, wiH sooner or later sap the 
basis of all institutions; nor can all the laws of 
maaprevent the operation^of causes, which^equal- 
]y build up and destroy religious and political 
fabrics. 

Of the state of religion, morals, and manners, 
I have given you some sketches in my former let-* 
ters. Where crimes are most' frequent, and vio- 
lations of decency most public and most common; 
it is but empty boastingto make^pretensions to su« 
perior piety, morality, or refinement. There may 
be pious, virtuous, and irefined individuals, but the 
nation can possess no extraordinary shareof either. 
]{ wc take this criterion, 1 apprehend it will be 
tbund, that England has little to boast of in 
these particulars. Certain it is, however, that in 
no city have I heard^f so many crimes, and so 
many violations of public decency, as oocur ia 
London. If there be, in reality, any extraordinary 
degree of evangelical piety, . or orthodox religion 
here, it does not appear to be of that species 
which holds the reins of human passions, and 
places tbe.curb in the hard mouth of wilful wick> 
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rdness. It sieems to vent itself in strange and ab-^ 
stract doctrines of mysterious subtlety — in Bible 
and Missionary Societies, whose remote objects 
appear to attract almost exclusive attention, while 
the corruptions, that waUc at noonday, ^ and stink 
in our very nostrils, are either neglected, or be- 
come indinerent, by being so common. It would 
seem to consist in the doctrine of old fanaticism, 
dr still older hypocrisy, of making the conversion 
of one Pagan an equivalent for the loss of a hun- 
dred'Christian souls ; of purchasing pardon for the 
habitual breach of moral laws and social duties, 
by an infuriated zeal in converting people who in- 
habit the uttermost parts of the earth. That such 
a perversion of tiie true ends of religion, and such 
principles of action, should iead to an era of mul- 
tiplied crimes, and endless offences against human 
laws, is not any subject of surprise, since all human ^ 
experience goes to prove, that the separation of 
morality Aod^ religion- is^in the end fatal to both. 

But of all the assumptions brought forward in 
support of absolute power and boundless expendi- 
ture, that of making literature and the arts depen- 
dent upon such a state of things, is the least justi- 
fied, 'either in theory, or by experience. Where, 
in the ancient world, did the human mind attain to 
the highest point of intellectual superiority, and 
the productions of genius reach their greatest per- 
fection ? Was it in the despotic monarchy of Per- 
sia, amid the riches and splendours of the court of 
Xerxes or Darius ? No ! it was in the little repub- 
lics of Greece, and the great republic of Rome. 
The genius of both was reared and nurtured in the 
arms of freedom, and in the midst of freemen. In 
freedom it was born, and with freedom it expired. 
It shone indeed for a little while under the first 
dawnings of luxury and absolute rule, but it was in 
the lustre it had previously attained under the aus- 
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pices of freedom ; and it gradually faded and ex- 
pired, as the remainiDg rights of Athens and B ome 
withered under eastern despotism or superstitions 
control. 

Where was it that literature and the arts first 
awakened after the long sleep that succeeded the 
establishment of despotism in Greece and Italy ? 
In Florence, and the other Italian republics ; and 
that too at a period of comparative simplicity, 
both in manners and modes of lining, and when 
the annual expenditures of all Italy did not amount 
to the personal revenue of the present king of 
England. It was then, under the patronage of 
merchants, that the masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture were produced, to which Europe has 
never since afforded -a parallel ; it was then that 
thegenius, which expired under the tyranny of 
the Caesars and their successors, arose, as it wer^, 
from the dead ; it was then that music, poetry, 
and history, again flourished under the fliuflpices of 
freedom, until the example was caught by sur« 
rounding monarchies, and the flame of genius was 
lighted even at the altar of despotism. Painting, 
sculpture, music, and poetry, still flourish in Italy, 
but with a vigour and lustre abated by foreign rule. 
The leaden sceptre of Austria is now upon Italy, 
and, as usual, the enei^ies of fearful tyranny are 
now all bent to the purposes of making the ^(ten- 
sion of the empire of ignorance coequal with that 
of foreign despotism. 

But of all the nations of Europe, France and 
England exhibit the most striking examples of the 
fallacy of this opinion, that literature and the arts 
are dependent on kings and nobility, wealth and 
luxury. The brightest men that France ever pro-, 
duced, arose precisely at the moment when the first 
blossoms -of opening liberty began to put forth. 
The rays of their genius fell upon the little stran« 
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gers ; and, under the influence of tbU kindly 
warmth, they grew in spite of the dark shades which 
power threw over them. They were the children 
of this new-born freedom, which the slow and gra- 
dual progress of human intellect had produced, and 
they became the fathers of still more vigorous 
shoots, that are still growing and e?E;panding in that^ 
country. The greatest of these, instead of being 
protected and pensioned b}' their king, were prose- 
cuted and exiled, and finally sought refuge in the 
free states of Holland and Switzerland, where alone 
they could give the reins to their genius, or deve- 
lope those great truths which will yet,, in all proba- 
bility) go far to re-organize the systems of Europe^ 
These great men owed nothing to kings, nobility, 
luxury, and wealth, but persecution. All these 
combined in one common effort to destroy their 
repose when living, and' blast thrir reputations 
wbeni^dead. The conduct of the present ruler of 
France, is another illustration of the effects of lux-p 
ury and power on literature and the arts. At this 
moment, he is lending all his bedriddetl energies to 
bring about the ignorance and superstition of the 
age of St. Louis. Whatever it may have been for- 
merly, nothing is more evident now, than that lux-^ 
ury and power are the most deadly enemies to the 
progress of human knowledge, to literature, to the 
arts, to every thing that raises man above the level 
of a beast, and unfits him to be the slave of bis 
equals. 

If we inquire at what periods the genius ofEngr 
land displayed itself with the greatest vigour, and 
produced those masterpieces of which she is so Just- 
ly proud, the answer will be fatal to'the theory I 
am combating. The first and greatest name that 
occurs in English literature is Shakspeare, who liv- 
ed ii| the time of Elizabeth, when the floors were 
covered with rushes, and the luxuries of noble 
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dames were draughts of beer and manchets of 
bread for breakfast. At this period too, a close 
examiDation of English history will show, that the 
free puritan spirit began id exhibit its first dawn- 
ings, and the tyranny of the Plantdgenets and Tu» 
dors began to loosen its foundations in the English 
soil. * In short, there was at that time a great flash 
of intellectual light ; and the progress of the human 
intellect has, in all ages, indicated that of human 
freedom. Elizabeth, it is true, played the virago 
on more than one occasion ; but her usual dieport* 
ment towards the people was that of a mother 
rather than a mistress. There was certainly more 
freedom in England during her reign, than in that 
of her father, her sister, or any other sovereign of 
England from the days of William the conqueror. 
It is equally certain, that the genius of Shakspeare 
was not the product of an age of luxury or refine« 
ment. Neither is there any thing on record, ex^ 
cept a vague tradition, that he wrote the second 
part of the Merry Wives of Windsor, at the com- 
mand of the queen, to show that he owed either the 
fame or the fortune he acquired, to the patronage 
of any particular nobleman, or the bounty of his 
sovereign. 

Shakspeare was contemporary with Ben Jonson, 
Spenser, and others, whose dramatic and allegori- 
cal poetry has never been since equalled in Eng- 
land, and whose exuberant genius has been the 
fount, from whence succeeding writers have drunk 
without acknowledgment. This early group was 
succeeded by others more witty and refined per- 
haps, until we come down to Milton and Dryden, 
the second great names in English poetry. Dur- 
ing the whole of this period, England was agitated 
by those strengthening and vivifying principles of 
civil liberty/ which eventually produced one revo- 
lution after another,' until, finally, the government 
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became settled on a coostitutional basis, suitable 
to the state of the times, and the spirit of that age. 
Milton, the noblest, the most simply antique, the 
nK>st lofty, and the most inspired of all the Englidi 
bards, was a republican, nurtured in the arms of 
freedom, and bearing, as the standard of his ge- 
nius, the cap of liberty. We may infer also, that 
the loyalty of Dryden was more a compliance with 
time and circumstance, than a settled principle ; 
for I have seen a copy of verses of his in an old 
collection of poems, printed in 1700, to the me- 
mory of Oliver Cromwell, in which are the follow- 
ing stanzas; which certainly appear to be the 
production of an unaffected admiration of his cha- 
racter. 

^'Hia grandeur he derived from Heaven alone, 
For be was great ere fortune made him so ; 
And was like mists that rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 
No borrowed bays his temples did adorn, 
But to our crown be did<fresh laurels bring ; 
Nor was his virtue poisoned soon as born, 
With the too early thought of being king^^^ &c. 

* Dryden and others paved the way for the age 
of queen Anne, which is, on all hands, considered 
one of the most brilliant periods in the history of 
English literature. If we compare the manners 
of that age with those of the present, it will be 
found, that neither the luxury of the nobility, nor 
the expenditures of the government, were a tenth 
part as great as at this time. Neither the monarch, 
nor his nobles, possessed a tenth part of the means 
of encouraging and patronising literature which 
they do now, and yet who will venture to compare 
the literature of England, at the present date, with 
' that of the age of queen Anne, in the purity of its 
style, the dignity and simplicity of its character; 
the keenness, of its wit ; the richness of its sense 
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and sentiment; the everything, in feet, that con- 
Btitutes the' essence of superiority ? Under queen 
Anne, England was more cheaply and better go- 
verned than now ; and a proof of it is,, that the in- 
ternal peace of the country was maintained with- 
out the aid of a swarm of cut-throat soldiers. The 
goodness of a government may almost always be 
tested by this criterion* 

Without pursuing the inquiry any further, I 
think I have produced instances enough to prove, 
that neither excessive luxury, excessive inequality 
of wealth, nor any extraordinary degree of despo- 
tic power, is necessary to the progress or the per- 
fection of literature. It will. appear, I think, that 
the freedom of republics, the simplicity of repub- 
licanism, is a soil quite as congenial to the growth 
of literature as that of monarchy ; and that this as-* 
sumption of superiority, like most others, is with- 
out any foiftidation in the experience of ages. 
With regard to the fine arts, England, the richest, 
the inost luxurious country in the world, is far be- 
hind the poorer countries of Europe. Her rich 
nobler have, indeed, bought fine pictures and sta- 
tues, and encoaraged foreign musical professors ; 
but these arts have never taken deep root in this 
country. In painting, they have never equalled 
the second rate masters of Italy, nor even Spain, 
Germany, and France, except in the person of 
West, the American ; and even now our two coun- 
trymen, Leslie and Newton, are the only young 
artists here, whose works promise any great de- 
gree of excellence in the higher branches of paint- 
ing. They were lately obliged to elect them into 
the academy to keep up its credit. In sculpture, 
they have never produced a single chtfd? ceuvre; 
in architecture, po great master since the present 
age of luxury ; and if they have any national mu- 
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sic in the three tdngdoms, it is derived from Scot* 
land, the poorest of them all. Where, then, is there 
any thing in the history of the fine arts in this 
country, to justify the assertion, that immoderate 
wealth unequally distributed, immoderate public 
expenditures^^and monarchical institutions, are es* 
sential to the progress or perfection of either ? 
Surely the free and generous spirit, imbued with 
the independent and unconquerable essence of ge- 
nius, does not require the countenance of nobility^ 
the pensions of kings, nor the tinsel trumpery of 
monarchy, to stimulate its highest exertions. The 
love of country, the approbation of our eauals, the 
applauses of posterity, the hope of an immortal 
fame, are, I should think, incentives sufficiently 
strong, to awaken and to spur into action all the 
powers of the human intellect, unaided by the ab- 
ject feeling of loyalty, or the degrading sense of 
individual patronage* 
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London* 
Dear Brother, 

Kings would, at all times, I beheve, if left to 
their choice, rather govern by opinion than by 
force, by love than by fear. An army of pensioned 
writers, when it will suffice to support the king's 
popularity, will, in most cases, be preferred to an 
army of soldiers to maintain his authority, for at 
least two special reasons. The former method is 
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by far fhe cheaper; since a few pensions, a paltry 
title, a ring, a picture, or a letter written by his 
majesty's own hand, will very generally neutralize, 
if not correct, the most stubborn literary patriot, 
and so completely alter his perception of things, 
that a country, which only yesterday was the most 
oppressed and miserable, becomes to-morroW the 
happiest in the world. For instance, Thomas 
Campbell, whose noble and aSecting strains on the 
subject of Polish freedom and Irish oppression are 
remembered by every American reader, has 
dwindled into the nominal editor of a tory maga- 
zine, and gone over from the oppressed to the op- 
pressor* I do not say this change was wrought by 
a pension, of two or three hundred pounds a year;* 
but when a man changes his sentiments very sud- 
denly, and receives a pension immediately after^ 
wards, it is difficult to resist the cohviction that 
there is some connexion between the two. 

The laureat, Southey, was seduced from the 
arms of Wat Tyler, hy the irresistible attractions 
of sack, and sugar. A hundred a year, and a butt 
of sack, did his business. They so wrought upon 
his conscience, that from a downright patriot, he 
became first a hypocritical flatterer of kings, and 
next a fanatical advocate of every species of pious 
fraud and kingly pretension. I verily believe the 
poor man is sincere now ; for hypocrisy is too wary 
and worldly-minded to give into such fantastic 
fooleries as the laureat has lately committed. It 
is often the case, that men are inducted into a great 
devotion for principles, to which they were at first 
butfittle attached, by the aid of a sound drubbing 
or two, which operates like persecution upon new 
modes of faith, making what was before perhaps 
little better' than hypocrisy, a confirmed and obsfi- 
nate conviction. Few persons have been more 
persecuted in this way than the unfortunate iau- 
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;reat. When he was -a patriot, he was ternblf 
persecuted by the Anti-jacobin, which parodied 
his Sapphics, and, what every body thought impos- 
sible, made them even more ridiculous than they 
were originally. After he was converted to loyal- 
ty by sack and sugar, and a hundred a year, hi« 
old friends, whom he had abandoned, attacked 
iiim with every weapon of ridicule and severity 4 
while his new allies, Reeling rather ashamed of 
their new convert, left him to the poor consolation 
o( praidpg himself, which he does now at every 
convenient opportunity* As he was drubbed into 
a perfect conviction of the truth of his newly 
adopted principles, so in like manner has he been 
convinced of his own great merit and talents by 
the ridicule and incredulity of the worlds In at-, 
tempting^to make head against these, he ^as so 
often obliged io bear testimony in favour of him- 
self, that he at length became a sincere convert to 
his own absurdities, and grew to believQ. in him- 
self, as a man comes to believe in a story of his 
own invention, by dint of eternal repetition. What 
the laureat does with his butt of sack is a profound 
secret in the republic of letters. He cannot drink 
it,certainly, or else Jack Falstaffwa^ even a greater 
liar than he has credit for being. If, as he affirms, 
" a good sherris sack hath a two-fold opera tion'^ 
— if '' it ascends me to the brain, and there dries 
the vapours,^' the Laureat had better set about 
drinliing it, for " by 'r Lady," brother, another 
birth-day .poem will finish honest Jiob Southey, 
unleSs he disperse the aforesaid vapours. He be- 
gins to reverse all tbe.ruies of composition-of late; 
for it may lawfully.be said of him, that he writes 
.^prose like a madman, and poetry like a fool. I 
.am sorry for him ; for, notwithstanding his over- 
bearing self-sufficiency ; bis desertion of the cause 
.^f freedom; his virulent invectives against his 
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opponents; htsr rampant conceit, and his utter 
want of all literary courtesy ; I am assured tte^t 
his character in private Ufe is amiable and exem- 
plary. But to return to the subject. 

An army of authors is a much cheaper support 
to royalty than an army of soldiers, and has this 
special recommendation besides, that it can not 
only uphold the king's authority while living, but 
give him a good name after death. This last, you 
know, is a great object with all great persons, es- 
pecially those least deserving of the veneration of 
posterity, and therefore not willing to take chance 
of its awariil without a little special pleading in 
their favour. It is probablv for these good and 
sufficient reasons, that all cunning monarchs, 
since the time of Augustus Gassar, have taken spe- 
cial care to pension certain historians, poets, and 
philosophers, at the expense of the people, who 
pay for the king's praises, as well as for the king's 
prayers. Observing, as they did, that the praises 
of Vii^il and Horace, who grew rich by the grati- 
tude of Augustus, got him a great reputation for 
virtues which there is .no other evidence of his 
possessing, and covered his faults with the splen- 
did mantle of poetry, succeeding monarchs took 
the hint, find resorted to this easy mode of patch- 
ing up a reputation. Charity to authors covers 
more sins than almost any ^ther charity. Po€ts 
and men of letters have generally been willing 
enough to barter praise for money, whenever they 
couM make so. advantageous an exchange ; and 
those who disdained a pension, were generally 
seduced by a ring or a complimentary letter. 
The whole band of scholars and poets, pensioned 
by Louis the Fourteenth, united in full chorus in 
praise of that monarch, though the history of his 
private life abounds in weakness and sensuality^ 
"vfhile his public character is stained with a thou- 
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sand acts ef tyranny and ambition^ But it would 
seem he made amends for all this, hj bribing those 
who stood between him and the jast award of pos- 
terity ; and, accordingly, the recollection of his 
vices and his weakness, has been buried under a 
mass of venal adulation. 

Hitherto, antil our present republican age, as it 
may be called, the people had so little to do, and 
€o much to sufier, in the afiairs of goVernment^ 
that "the agency of the literati was principally em- 
ployed in patching up the posthumous reputation 
'of royalty. The ambition ofmonarchs was, more- 
over, principally excited by the hope of extending 
their dominions abroad ; and if they made war at 
.all, it was with a special view to foreign conquests 
From their own people they had little to fear, and 
to them they addressed themselves, not for praise, 
hut money. Taxation was the great object of 
>their internal economy ; and as the people had 
nothing else to do but pay, it was of little conse- 
quence whether they ad«4*ed or despised their 
Icing. 

But the trade of a king is not near so good as it 
used to be. At this time, when there seems to be 
Q general rebellion of the human vnderstandine 
against the abuses and exactions of antiquated 
tyranny, it has become inSispensable for royalty 
to turn its attentions more particularly to the 
;people; Accordingly, the greJkt object of the po- 
litical craft of this country, and of European mo- 
narchies, is to deceive the nations, not only with 
respect to the policy of their government, but the 
character of their kings. To maintain their au- 
thority at home, and not to extend their power 
abroad, is their cue. For this purpose, it is con- 
sidered equally essential to laud the cbaractefti 
and manners of kings ; to maintain the superiority 
of that system of government of which they are 
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the heads ; and to denounce, on all occasions, those 
principles of freedom, which are as much, and as 
surely, the product of intellectual advancement, as 
the hlossom is of the sun. 

The whole tide of corruption has consequently 
turned into these channels ; and in order to rendex 
the means of depressing mankind more effectual, 
it has become more than ever necessary, that the 
. press should be either corrupted or enslaved. You 
' perhaps have not remarked it, but it is becoming 
.every day more and more evident, that r/Rpubli-, 
canism and republicans must be either rendered 
odious and detestable in the eyes of nations, by 
reiterated falsehoods and misrepresentations, or 
there* will be slior^ily little security for. the thrones 
>of England and Europe. One or other, the .old 
or the new world, must change its governments* 

A free press is certainly a powerful engine in 
^producing revolutions ; but not exactly, I think, 
in the way of making the people sensible to their 
sufferings, so much as by destcojing the popularity 
of their rulers, communicating a general sentimeut 
^throughout a nation, and organizing a general plan 
of resistance or co-operation* When a people 
are suffering actual evils from their government, 
it, requires no prophet to tell them so.; and wheo 
they are prosperous and happy, all the exhorta- 
tions of demagogues^ will hardly convince them 
they are miserable. The press can do many 
things, but it never produced of itself a revolution 
in any government, without the aid. of more pow- 
erful and immediate causes. It is, I know, &- 
shionable for the advocates of ancient abuses to 
put the whole blame of tlie people^ s disaffection to 
the government, here and elsewhere, arising from 
actual distress, or a sense of degradation, upoa 
mischievous books, pamphlets, and newspaper^ 
JDienying, as they do, that jhe people haYe.anjr 
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€aufse of complaint under these eiicellent systems, 
they have no other refuge but to place their dis- 
loyalty to the account of a licentious press, and a 
relaxation of religion and morals. Two objects 
Site sought to be attained by this — to gain a pre* 
text for restraining its liberty, an^ to impose upon 
the world an opinion, that the people are only 
disafiected, not iiriserable. ^ 

But though I am inclroed to think the influence 
of the press, in producing political revolutions, 
somewhat overrated at present, still it is of suffi- 
cient consequence to make it a great object, ti> 
convert it into a tool or a victim — to destroy its 
influence, unless it can be either bribed or fright- 
ened into the support of corruption and delusion. 
Even standing armies can now no longer be relied 
upon to sustain the jweakness and the vices of cor- 
rupt governments, nor are the purse and the sword 
suflicient to overawe or restrain public opinion. 
A plan has therefore been devised, and is now in 
most promising progress, both here and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, for controlling the freedom of 
the, press, on one hand by fines, prosecutions, and 
censorships ; and on the other, to render it sub- 
servientJto the purposes of antiquated oppressions, 
ignorance, and superstition, by means of pensions, 
patronage, sinecures, and paltry.tiUes, that sink 
the man of genius into a mere courtier. 

in the progress of this deep laid plot against the 
human understanding, we have seen, that only 
those republican writers whose eflbrts were not 
the moat dangerous, either from want of talents, 
or of a popular mode of addressing the multitude, 
are tolerated. The moment a popular writer be- 
comes dangerous by his power of addressing the 
public feelings, himself and his writings are singled 
out for the lash of the law, or the bar of the churdi. 
Under some pretence of blasphemy, if they caa 
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find no other, the author is proseeuted, fined, and 
ruined ; and bis book, if not entirely suppressed^ 
becomes an object for all the hirelings to bark at^ 
from the Quarterly Review to Blackwood's Maga- 
zine. 

. But in a government like this, in which the 
whole wealth of *the state can be employed almost 
at will in the wages of corruption, the meaijis of 
influencing and controlling the press are not con- 
fined to mere oppression and punishment. If, for 
instance, a writer possess too much courage to be 
^ightened^ or too much honesty to be bribed into 
a sacrifice of his principles, thev set the Quarterly 
Review upon him. That excellent, conscientiou8> 
and disinterested publication, begins by charging 
him with radicalism and infidelity. The Literary 
Gazette repeats the tale to the New Monthly and 
the John Bull ; the JVetr Monthly te the Beacon 
and Blackwood's Magazine ; and thus the cry is 
sounded from the Lond^a Menument 'to Edin- 
burgh Cross. This never fails to alarm the rich 
and privileged orders ; in fact, all those whose 
opinions have great influence in society, and to 
whom an author looks ap, not only for reputation^ 
but patronage, at least so far as to the purchase of 
his book. Few men, however great may be their 
civil courage, can resist a combined and success^ 
ful attack upon their purse and character at the 
same time. It therefore happens, in a vast many 
instances, that, unless the E^dinburgh Review and 
its humble followers take up the cudgel, on the^ 
other side, the poor man recants in his next publi- 
cation, accommodates binvself to the views of our 
ministerial critic, and sacrifices his principles to 
save the remnant of his good name, and find pur- 
chasers for his book. 

Others, however, who, like Mr. Southey and 
Mr. Gifford, are naturally inclined to become peu^ 
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sioners and parasites, have their virgin purity as* 
sailed and speedily overcome by the seductive 
applications of certain agreeable sinecures, that 
are generally found to be quite irresistible. One 
of these, it is well known, caused Mr. Southey to 
abjure his Jban of Afc and Wat Tyler, and fairly 
converted him from Dom Daniels, jacobin epics, 
and republican sapphics, into a loving coadjutor of 
MessTf . Gifford and Canning, who, erewhile, set 
the whole universe laughing at him and his sap- 
phics in the Anti-jacobin. ^That arch enemy of 
our country, Mr. W illiam Gifford, is clerk to the 
honourable band of pensioners, an excellent place, 
with a good salary, nothing to do, and twehre hun- 
dred buttons to his coronation coat. This is as it 
should be. There is a fitness of things in a pen- 
sioned writer being clerk to a band of pensioners* 
Thomas Campbell, alack for genius! is also a 
pensioner of the king, and has been placed at the 
head of the J^ew Monthly Magazine, mtijL the well 
known object of putting down, or superseding,the 
Old London Monthly ; for you must know it is 
common here, not only with tavern-keepers, who 
let out their houses to (he public, but also with 
authors, who let out. their consciences to the best 
' paymaster, to juggle each other outofhis custom^ 
by patting up a similar sign ; that is to say, chris- 
tening their new bantling by the nanie of some 
well known and popular establishment. There is 
something exceedingly contemptible in^his ; but 
really, the arts of literature, as practised here 
now, graze very closely upon the skirts of the 
noble art of swindling. This setting up a^spurious 
magazine, with the same title which is borne by 
one already popular and well knowq, to my mind, 
is very little better than getting intd society, and 
borrowing money, under thename and on the credit 
of some respectable person* The mere tagging of 
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tbe epithet " New'' to it, is nothing, since the ge- 
nerality of people will suppose it nothing more 
than a new series of the same work. 

The New Monthly is, in every respect, a com- 
plete contrast to the old Monthly Magazine — 
every way inferior in talent, in principle, instruc* 
tion, and amusement. The old Monthly Maga- 
zine has for many years past been conducted with 
much ability ; and is, at this nooment, in my opi- 
nion, tbe best publication in Great Britain of the 
kind. The New Monthly, on the contrary, (I 
must beg Lady Morgan's pardon,) is a mere collec- 
tion of frivolous articles, principally composed of 
notices of second hand German literature ; letters 
from Grimus Short ; abortive attempts at the pa- 
thetic, and still more abortive attempts at wit and 
satire. The two last numbers are beneath all 
lowliness. With the exception of some extracts 
from Mr. CampbelPs lectures on poetry, which 
have been already published; an article of M. 
Sismondi, by no means remarkable ; and a fev 
gleanings from M. C,'s Port Folio, there is no- 
thing worthy of attention, except an article, profes- 
sing to be an apology for a gross attack uppn the 
American character and manners, in one of the 
early numbers, written, as Mr. C« says, ^' by a 
friend.^' It is good to have an anonymous friend 
sometimes to lay the blame upon. With unpa- 
ralleled urbanity, Mr. C. denies that we are all 
arrogant, garrulous, and offensive in ai^ument ; 
assures his readers he has known many very de- 
cent, good sort of people from our'side of the wa- 
ter ; ttiat he admires Washington and Franklin ; 
and actually excepts Mr. Irving and Messrs. Les- 
lie^ and Newton from tbe curse of barrenness in 
literature aqd the arts, denounced upon our un- 
fortxmate country ! If this do not satisfy onr peo- 
ple, I do not know what will ; especially when 
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they find this excellent apology backed by a series 
of doggrel poems, (I suppose by Mr. C.'s /rienrf,) 
entitled the " Land of Promise," in which the 
same, and ten times worse, charges than those 
contained in the obnoxious article, are otof and 
over again insinuated with a view to disparage 
our country, and deprive it of all the allurements 
of peace, freedom, and happiness. It is something, 
however, to have gained any thing in the shape of 
a retraction of unjust aspersions ; and I earnestly 
hope, that Mr. Walsh. Mr. Everitt, and others, 
who have been abroad, and looked under the 
Lion's skin, will continue promptly to refute and 
expose these misrepresentations as thej appear. 
As Mr. Walsh brought the Edinbui^h Reviewers 
to a dentalf at least, of their hostility i so has Mr. 
Everitt brought Mr. Campbell to an apology, ' 
which, to say the least of it, is not much worse 
than the original offence. In time they will be 
made to feel, perhaps, a sense of the ii^ustice 
they have done us ; and if not, a manly disposition 
to return their injurious aspersions with interest, 
will most likely work the same end. Where there 
is neither courage, nor magnanimity, submission 
only provokes new insults. This haughty power 
has never, on any occasion, condescended to do - 
us justice, but when she has been made to feel 
that our country was not to be despised. 

But to return* . The old Monthly Magazine 
has, on the contrary, always displayed a most libe- 
ral disposition towards our country, and dealt with 
us in the spirit of friendly intercourse. It has, on 
all occasions, been the advocate of rational free- 
dom, and maintained, with equal 2eal and ability, 
those sober doctrines of political right, which are 
as free from the license of anarchy,, as they are 
from the chains of despotism. It has always spo* 
ken wiUi a just discrimination of our character, 
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manners, and literature ; neither elevating us 
above the scale of human excellence, nor debasing 
us to the level of proftigate boors. In short, if we 
are to depend upon foreign periodical literature, the 
old Monthly Magazine is, beyond doubt, in every 
point of view, entitled to the first selection, since 
it neither pampers our vanity, nor outrages our 
just feelings of pride and patriotism. 

Besides Messrs. Gifibrd, Southey, Campbell, 
and others, there are hundreds of inferior note, 
at least that are not so well known on our side of - 
the water, who are in the enjoyment of places, 
pensions, and patronage of some sort or other. ' I 
will not trouble you with any more of these. It is 
sufficient for me to assure you, that very little in- 
dependence, is to be looked for either in the Re- 
views or Magazines, with few exceptions. Almost 
eveiry one of these was either originally establish- 
ed for certain religious or political objects,, or has 
been seduced by bribery and patronage to become 
a hot partisan. The government having the hea- 
viest purse, and the most extensive patronage, is 
of course the best paymaster, and consequently re- 
tains by far the greater proportion of authors, 
either as apologists of itself, or calumniators of 
others. Hence it is, that we see them industrious- ' 
ly employing all their learning and talents in prop- 
ping up old abiises, and recommending new ones ; 
mingling the praises of religion with the grossest 
flattery of those whose whole conduct belies its 
precepts ; covering the indulgence of the bitterest, 
most malignant passions, with the thin pretext of 
orthodox piety; making a parade of their faith in 
ribald farce and impious tragedies; spicing the 
keenest conflicts of interest and ambition with an 
ample sprinklipg of pure ministerial orthodoxy ; 
and joining their voices to the full chorus of cant, 
which, under the auspices of the Holy Alliance, 
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now echoes tbrongh half the world. . It is in this 
way they either repay the bounfy of the ministry, 
or insinuate themselves into the lap of new rewards^ 
by means of new services. 

' Thus it happens, that the light of literature, at 
present, in this portion of the world, instead of 
leading to the temple of reason and virtue, is used, 
for the most part, as a decoy to the darkness of the 
tomb. Subservient, in a considerable decree, to 
the cause of tyranny and superstition, it has be- 
come the unblushing advocate for the continuance 
of all those abuses of church and state, which ori- 
ginate^ and are fostered, in the ignorance of man-* 
kind. The more I see of the efiects of royal and 
ministerial patronage, the more I am satisfied, that, 
in the present state of the world, this mode of en- 
couraging genius is, on the whole, very unfavour- 
able to its nighest an^ most beneficent exertions* 
Liberty is the cradle of genius, and despotism its 
grave. It survived a little while nnder the wing of 
absolute power in Athens and Rome ; but it was 
no longer than while the infant vigour, derived from 
its freedom, continued to resist the efiects of its de- 
cline in the shade of lordly patronage. It gradual* 
ly- lost its strength, its simpiU:ity, its virtue, and its 
divinity, and finally gave place to the dogmas of 
monks, and the quinu of theological metaphysi- 
cians, confounding themselves and their readers in 
a web of subtleties, where the spider and the fly 
were alike irretrievably entangled. 

The emblem of genius is pictured with wings, to 
indicate that her flights should be free as the birds 
of the air. This freedom can never be fully exer- 
cised, where it appeals for its honours and rewards 
to the will of a tyrant, instead of the impartial 
award of our cotemporaries and posterity. It can-« 
not be expected to indulge the glow of generous 
feeling } to propagate and enforce the noble an4 
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sublime doctrine of personal and intellectual fre<S'^ 
dom ; or to become the champion, the oracle, thcT 
high priest of mankind, when chained to the car 
of foyalty,^ and dependent on a king, whose autho* 
rity,' perhaps, is (bunded entirely upon the igno* 
r$nce and superstition of his people. When a wri-^ 
ter once consenis to receiye a benefit, be it what 
k may, the tenure of which is, that he shall not 
write any thing not palatable to the patron, he 
sells bis' birth-right for a mess of pottage ; the 
wings of his genius are clipped by the sword of 
power, and his intellectual faculties become 
cramped in their exercise. When old Faustus, 
according to the story, s6\i himself to Satan, he 
gained by his bargain, at least, an enlargement of 
bis pdwers, both of mind and body ; his genius ex^ 
panded, and he was enabled to comprehend what 
was before beydnd> the reach of his mind. But" 
when- Messrs. Soathey and Campbell sold them« 
selyes to the king, they seem to have lost the talent 
they before possessed ; and, like the traitor Arnolds- 
carried with them nothing but their di^-race. The 
indifierent poetry of the patriot Southey, has be- 
come ten 'times more so since he became a pen- 
sioner; and the genius of Thomas Campbell 
seems to have* deserted him, the mcTment he en^ 
tared within th^ magic circle of ministerial patron*' 
age. 

In an age of ignorance and superstition, it may> 
be that literature will find it necessary to appeal to 
an enlightened monarch, or his ^minister, for that 
support which the indifference of the public denies 
faitn ; or for that protection which the bigotry of 
ecclesiastical power renders necessary* But at 
this time, when the taste and liberality of the 
people are amply sufficient to remunerate the 
highest efforts of genius, it is not necessary that it 
should grovel at tne fw)t o( power for protection. 
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iior prostitute its independence fbr bread, li is 
now^ but seldom that talent appeals in vain to the 
patronage of nations, when it comes recommend- 
ed by independent principles and honest patriot- 
ism. A people that wish to be free, must take the 
exclusive control of literature out of the hands of 
their governments. 

It cannot be denied, that scholars and men of 
genius in former ages, owed much to the, patron- 
age of princes, and that literature has been indebt- 
ed to them for an early ppotection and encourage- 
ment, h^hlj favourable to^its advancement. But 
this was before the people began to read, and their 
kings t:o be afraid of the consequences of enlighten- 
ing their,subjects. In those days monarch.*, so far 
;from fearing the people, were exclusively jealous 
of the church and nobility ; and, consequently, a 
philosopher, who exposed their usurpations and 
.undermined their influence ;^ or a wit, who made 
their^ices th'e subject of ridicuie, was pretty sure 
of the protection of the sovereign, so long as he 
dould afford it without endangering his crown. 
Naw, however, the case is altered. The king, the 
nobility, and the church, uiake common cause 
against the people ; and the writer, who expects 
;to be pensioned or patronized by either, must task 
Jiis powers, not to enlighten, but to confound"; not 
\o raise, but to depress mankind in the scale, of 
being. While he carries the pretensions of power 
to the exlremest verge of usurpation, .he must ri- 
dicule the just complaints of the people; repre- 
♦senting their sufferings as the result of their own 
vices; ridiculing their pretensions to a voice in 
the state, and picturing them as inferior beings^ 
^ho dfrive their sole consequence in the world 
/rom their capacity to ps^y taxes to the Jking^ ikni 
.4ilhes,to thechqricjb. 
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Having by mere chance got upon the subject of 
literature, I will, in my next, proceed to give you 
a short sketch of the present state of the book- 
making and bookselling business, and the various 
arts by which authors are puffed into a short-lived 
renown. To this I may add the opinions of the 
better sort of judges here, concerning the meats 
of certain fashiodabie waiters, who have thrown 
Homer, Milton, Dryden, and Shakspeare into the 
«hade ; and whose fame, like a rolling snow-baU, 
afteraccumulating to a mighty mass, disappears, for 
the most part, in one day before the warm rays of 
.returning reason* 
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Much of the lighter kind of literature here, such 
as poetry, novels, and the like, having no bearing 
on politics, is dependent on the patronage of the 
booksellers, between whom and the authors there 
is a good deal of by-play and management. A 
combination of booksellers can easily produce a 
gale of populatity, that will frequently waft a book 
trough half a dozen editions* When they find 
a poet somewhat better at a rant than his fellows, 
or a novel writer gifted with a more than ordinary 
talent for caricaturing human nature, they com* 
monly unite to give him a run^ as it is called, for a 
reason at least, because it is indispensable to the 
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profits of iheir business, that there should bevsome 
few authors, whose names alope will efusure the 
$ale of their works. 

You are to understand, that there is abundance 
of second and third rate reviews and magazines, 
in one way or other partially under the influence 
<of booksellers, and who will at any time say a 
good word for a book, if the author or publisher 
will only send them a copy, with a polite note, 
complimenting their taste, and calling their review 
or magazine, ^^ your valuable publication.'' These 
are set to work to inflate the reputation of the for* 
tunate authors, selected by the trade for a run for 
the season. The impulse given by these means ih 
London, soon extends to all the provincial towns* 
Edition after edition is put forth with inconceivable 
rapidity, and the author becomes famous for at 
least nine days, while the booksellers laugh, it 
may be, ih their sleeves, and pocket the money. 
Here, in London^ the people of real taste, who 
are not led away by this whifTof popularity, laugh 
at all this mununery. The provincial towns, how- 
ever, oftener yawn than laugh over the book, 
without daring to dissent from the unques- 
tiionable award of the London Literary Gazette, 
;Or the anonymous testimony of some newspa- 
per critic' In a little while they wake up, 
and after rubbing their eyes and yawning some 
4;wenty times, begin to suspect that they want taste, 
rather than that the author lacks talents, or the 
reviewer judgment. As no man, however, can 
permanently cherish the idea of being a blockhead 
without becoming either a sage or a madman^ 
these doubts settle gradually into a conviction that 
the book is deficient in merit, rather than the rea- 
der in taste. The ilelusion is then over — the bard 
or the novelist walks quietly into oblivion — the 
booksellers jinde thqir money, and prepare to 
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start another of these bveip^own yearlings. Tbu« 
runs the race of this species of literature, and thus 
are honest England ^nd simple America played 
with by reviewers and booksellers. There was, a 
few months ago, a genius called the Rev. Mr. Cro* 
ly, that always wrote upon the hot crust of a vol- 
jcano, who was patted on the back until he actually 
stood beside some of the great poets without blush- 
ing. On the contrary^ be determined to make hay 
while the sun shone, in the true spirit of a modern 
bard. He wrote poetry faster than the " great un- 
known ;^' and, by means of divers blasts of the re- 
viewers^ trumpets, actually made a little fortune^ 
before the town discovered he had assesVeaxs^ and 
was a most lusty brayer. 

There are some of the booksellers here^ who, 
without this combination, ensure a very eonsiderar 
b\e sale for a work, by simply publishing it with 
their names. Among these, the most distinguished 
is Mr. John Murray, a worthy and respectable 
man, whose character, I believe, is without re* 
proach. He has general orders from a great num- 
ber, not only of the booksellers, but of the nqbility . 
iind gentry, for one or more copies of every new 
work that issues from his press. Thus the first 
edition of ^ new book is, I am told, generally her 
^poke, and a second becomes necessary. Mr^ 
Murray is, besides^ as you know, publisher of the 
.Quarterly Review ; and though 1 do not mean to 
pay there is anyxolLusipn, yjet it were a disgrace to 
the huma,o heart to suppose, that the intimate as* 
ppciation^ the eommunity of feelings and interests, 
^hus produced between him and the editors of that 
work, did not bring about a mutual goo4 wilL Frac* 
iious and intolerant as ^re these literary bullies, 
they assuredly cannot resist Mr. Murray's excel- 
lent dinners, and far-famed Port. Haying thus let; 
you into 3eci:eti?, that jmay, perhaps, in soqie de]- 
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gfee, ^tcoxint for the fleeting popularity so many 
inferior productions of literature have enjoyed iu 
this country, and in the United States, I will now 
proceed with other detistils. 

Literature, like almost every other trade id this 
country, is not only overstocked with workmen^ 
but with a Vast many very indifferent ones, and it- 
is with their books as with thofr other manufac- 
tures — if they did not find an extensive market in 
our country, one half of the artists Would starve^ 
It is inconceivable what a vast literary taste there 
is ia England; that is to say, a taste for literary scan-^ 
dal, tittle tattle, reviewing, and magazining. The 
number of these publications are as the leaves of 
the trees, the sands of the sea ; and their contents 
of such a nature, that to look into them is like look- " 
ing for a grain of wheat in a hundred bushels of 
chafl^ Opinions of books that the critics never 
read, and of things they cannot comprehend; 
trumpery provincial antiquities ; puffings of quack 
authors, quack politicians, quack philanthropists^ 
and quack doctors — new revivals of old absurdi- 
ties, or new discoveries of exploded and forgotten 
things — anecdotes familiar to every general rea- 
der — together with the fashions, lists of promo* 
tions, marriages and deaths, murders and execu- 
tions — these constitute the great mass, among 
which, however, will occasionally be found an 
able scientific article, a well written essay, ^nd a 
capital engraving. Indeed it may with great truth 
be said, that these publications owe their greatest 
beauties to the engravers. The horses, dogs, fid- 
dlers, players, and great men, are beautifully done. 

I perceive some of our booksellers in the Uni-» 
ted States, not content with retailing the contents 
of these valuable productions by piece-meal, as 
has hitherto been practised, have undertaken the 
task of giving a republication of two or three of 
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them entire. Among the happy few thus selectecl 
from th^ mighty mass, is Blackwood's Magazine, 
one of the most virulent opposers of those princi* 
pies of liberty, cherished, as I do still hope, by our 
countryiiieh, to be found io all the three kingdoms* 
— the very echo of the Quarterly Review. It is 
therefore a most apt selection, and does quite as 
much honour to our national taste, as our admira- 
tion of counsellor Philips; its chief articles being 
nearly equal to the counsellor's speeches in their 
inflated style, and incongruous ntetaphors,. It is af - 
disgrace to the talent of our country, that it doe«^ 
not furnish its own periodical works, and a reflec- 
tion on the public taste, that it selects this maga- 
zine for republication. 

It may possibly be news in your retired viHage 
to tell you, that the editor of this ferocious and 
l^^uncing magazine, is the son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott, and that he exceeds all living creatures in 
puffing his worthy father-in-law. It was he that 
christened him the " Great Unknown," if I do not 
mistake, and on all occasions he is foremost in his 
ofierings of incense ^t the shrine of his idol. One 
might suppose that a sense of decorum^would re- 
strain him from this unblushing adulation; buttbej 
don't mind these things here, where it is almost ja» 
common for an author to puff his own book in the 
ma^zines, as for a quack doctor to be his own 
trumpeter in the newspapers. It is related to me,, 
by persons whose opportunities of information are 
unquestionable, that if you- could trace the appro- 
bation or censures of these magazines and reviews 
to the! r true source, they would, nine times in ten, be 
found to originate in personal, political, and reli- 
gious antipathies or attachments, 6r in some holy 
alliance for mutual, defence and mutual praises. 
In fact, such is. the notorious prostitution of these 
reviews, that the real admirers of literature, who 
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are not wedded to some political party or other, 
paj no sort of attention to their decisions, from a 
conviction that they originate in impure motives. 
A great many books, which were barked at by the 
jv'hole pack, have attained an extensive circulation, 
in spite of the hue and cry of canting hypocrisy, 
and canting criticism. Such has been the case 
with Lady Morgan's late works, even in spitfe of 
that fantastic anectation of style for which her la- 
dyship is so notorious. On the other hand, a vast 
many books, which they have attempted, with all 
their might, to impose upon the patronage of the 

' public, have already sunk into the bottomjess pit 
of oblivion. It begins to be understood that this 
reviewing is a trade, and that their conductors 
must not fail to please their customers at all ha- 
zards. Hence, when any obnoxious opinions come 
abroad, andespeciaHy any that smack of republi- 
GUnism, if the book be written with the pen of aa 
angel, it stands no more chance of receiving quar- 
ter here, than a heretic among so many monks of 
the twelfth century. The author will be served 
by these literary judges like poor Naboth ; he will 
be accused of blasphemy, and lose at least his re- 
putation, if not the harvest of his little vineyard. 
On the contrary, if he should happen to be the 
greatest blockhead in the world, he may be sure 
of a good word, if he will only calumniate the 
whole mass of mankind, except the rich and noble, 
by calling tbem " deluded wretches,'' and placing^ 
their exertions to obtain bread to the account of 
an unprincipled disregard of all human obligations* 
It is in this way that writers attain to honours and 
rewards in England just now, without the display ~ 

, of a single talent, except the talent of glossing over 
the corruptions of the higher, and insulting the 
distresses of the lower, orders. 
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Sit Walter Scott owds much of bis success, and 
still more of bis knighthood, to his politics, which 
are high torj. A curious arfiair came to light the 
other day, which Ic/ts us ihto the secret of Sir 
Walter's merits in the sight of my lord the king. 
People in America think he was knighted for his 
genius. It seems a paper was not long ago set up 
in Edinburgh, called the " Beacon,^' which turned 
out even more' libellous than Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, and exceeded that excellent production in 
its praises of Sir Walter. Alm^ost every person 
of note, obnoxious on the score of his opposition 
to the court politics, was libelled in the grossest 
manner. Among these was a Mr. Stuart, who, 
in the course of his inquiries as to the persons re- 
sponsible for the attack, discovered that the paper 
was patronised by an association of loyal persons, 
each of whom had signed a bond to contribute a 
hmidred guineas to its support in case of necessity. 
Among these munificent patrons of literature were 
Sir Walter Scott, and the lord advocate for Scot- 
land, each of jwhom had subscribed his hundred 
guineas. Upon^ this discovery, Stuarf opened a 
correspondence with the lord advocate, which re- 
sulted in his lordship's discovering the libels on Mr. 
Stuart. The association for the^ encouragement 
of literature, hereupon finding the affair was like- 
ly to turn out rather serious, cancelled the bond, 
and dissolved partniershi p. The sole object of the 
Beacon was to single out persons, obnoxious from 
their opposition to the court, as objects for perso- 
nal detamation. It attempted also a contest with 
the "Scotsman," the most powerful and ably con- 
ducted newspaper in the three kingdoms. As was 
to be expected, it sunk under the struggle, and con- 
fined itself altogether to libels afterwards. 

I have seen it stated in print, and not contra- 
dicted) to my knowledge, that Sir Walter is actu- 
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A]\y co-pr6prietor and eo-editor of Blaclcwood^s 
Magazine, which {)raises him so lustily. I nierely 
give you the fact, without vouching for apy thing. 
Thus much is certain, however, that this Magazine 
is considered as the most virulent partisan of prin- 
ciples entirely at war with the happiness and 
prosperity of our people ; that it has been con- 
victed of at least a dozen libels upon the charac* 
ters of privafe individuals ; and that^ it is noted 
particularly for its offensive articles concerning 
our country. In a late number of this work, is a 
tale, called *' the Floridian Pirate," grossly libel- 
ling and cahimniating the' people of the southern 
and western States, and in which it is boldly in- 
sinuated, that to tie a planter to a tree, set fire to 
his house, and commence a piratical warfare 
against white^men, are not only justifiable, but 
meritorious acts of heroism. > . 

Of a similar character and principles, is the 
JVew Monthly Magazine, also, as I perceive, se- 
lected for re-publication in the United States, in 
preference to others of a different stamp. It is 
not so open and offensive in its hostility, but still 
there is scarcely a number appears, that does not 
squint ill-naturedly towards our country and its 
institutions. Ridicule of the peculiar habits of 
the people, their sanguine anticipations of the fu- 
ture, and other little peculiarities, are fair exer- 
cises of ingenuity and wit enough. This is what 
all nations indulge in towtirds each other. But 
when this satire degenerates into malignity, and 
proceeds, under the cover of various disguises, to 
undermine the respect of foreigners for our go- 
vernment and its institution^; to give^ distorted 
and offensive sketches of persons and things, cal- 
culated to degrade and disgrace a whole people, it 
passes the bounds of authorized ridicule, and be- 
comes a distorter of truth and a mis-stater of facts. 
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Ii becomes unworthy of our toleration, much more 
of our patronage. 

I regret to see Mr. Campbell lending his name 
to such a publication a^ this. Though it may per- 
haps be for his immediate interest to implant in 
our country a rooted antipathy for his name, and 
a lasting contempt for his principles, it might be 
worth his while to recollect, that the affectionate 
admiration of a new world is not to be lightly for- 
feited by one who values his immortal fame* To 
be read, admired, and cherished by growing mii* 
lions, as the author of Gertrude of Wyoming, the 
Pleasures of Hope, and Erin go Bragh, is some- 
thing better in the end, than to be remembered 
hereafter by perhaps thrice as many human beings 
as Britain now hold«, as the petty editor of petty 
squibs and sarcasms, contemptible indeed in them- 
selves, but deriving point and consequence fronv 
peculiar causes, thai will possibly preserve them 
from merited oblivion. Men like Mr. Campbell 
would do well to bear in mind, that the time is no6 
far distant, when they must look across the Atlan- 
tic for by far the greater proportion of their ad- 
mirers, or enemies y and that the people of the 
United States are among those, of all others, the 
least likely to select, as objects of respect and ve- 
neration, writers who ridicule their institutions, or 
calumniate their country. Although at this mo- 
ment, there is a sufficient number of foreigners m 
the United States, whose attachment to royalty . 
and it% glittering train, is gratified with sneers 
against the country that enriches, the government 
that protects, and the people that received them 
into its bosom ; Btill they constitute but a small^ a 
very small portion. They are neither the people 
of the United States, nor do they belong to the 
people. They either return from whence they 
came, or they remain,, and their posterity will re- 
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ward with hatred or contempt those sentiments 
which rendered the New Monthly Magazine the 
favourite of t&etr fathers. Mr. Campbell may 
perhaps be a little mortified at the evanescent glo- 
ries of a Scott, Byron^ and Moore, and justly ques- 
tion our taste on the score of the apparent prefer- 
ence given to their poems over his Gertrude of 
Wyoming, a work peculiarly dedicated to our pa- 
tronage : but this is but a temporary fashion, and, 
like other fashions of the day, will pass rapidly 
away. When the three poets, just naibed, are re- 
membered only by the wonder of mankind at the 
fame they once acqaij*ed, not by the admiration of 
the genius they displayed, Mr. Campbell will be 
adnnired in America, unless he forfeit his claim by 
present and. future offences. Perhaps, too, long 
after Mr. CampbeH is forgotten here, his Gertrude 
of Wyoming will preserve his name from oblivion 
in the new world. A temporary neglect seems to 
be the fate of all those productions of genius that 
are destined to live in the future. Whether it be, 
that we never judge rightly of our cotemporaries, 
or that posterity delights in reversing the judg- 
ments of a preceding age, I will not say; but I 
will venture to predict, that the poem I am speak- 
ing of is not destined to oblivioiN 

Next to the trade of magazining and reviewing^ 
I find the biographies of the middling sort of great 
men in the greatest profusion here, and every day 
reminds me of Cowper's admirable epigram ; 

« O ! fond attempt to give a daathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be foirgot." 

« So when a child, as playful children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale worn out News, 
The fl^me extinct, be views the roving fire, 
T^ere' goes my lady, and there go^s the 'squire ; 
There goes the parson, most illustrious spark. 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the cleric T 
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The particulars of these biographical budgefs 
also call to mind a passage in an old author^ 
where " Memory" complains thus : 

" I remember^ in the age of Assaracus and Ninus^ 
and about the wars of Thebes, and the siege of 
Troy, there were few things committed to my 
care but those that were well worth preserving ; 
but now every trifle must be wrapt up in the to- 
lume of eternity. A rich pudding wife, of a cob^ 
bier, canH die^ but I must immortalize them in an 
epitaph. A dog cannot commit in a nobleman's 
shoe, but it must be sprinkled in the chronicles ; 
80 'that r never could remember nly treasury so 
full, or so empty of honourable and truly heroic 
actions." 

One might be almost tempted to frelieVe th^ 
writer of the foregoing passage had anticipated 
the present taste of the English public. If a 
clergyman, through the patronage of some greaC 
man, rises to the distinction of a stall ; if a doctor 
practises physic with tolerable success ; or a coun- 
try squire owns a famous racer, or hunts a pack 
of stanch hounds, he is in good time pretty sure 
of a biography either in the magazines, or in 
quarto. Indeed, any man can have a place in the 
former, if he would only find bis own likeness. 
There was not long since an immensely rich 
young fellow here, a sort of underbred Corinthian^ 
who, by dint of spending his money foolishly, was 
admitted into the circles of fashion, where any one 
can obtain toleration at a certain price. Finding 
his notorietv a tittle on the wane, he made interest 
with the manager of one of the theatres to let him 
play Romeo. He was heartily laughed at in the 
first act, and hissed during the others* Buthe 
gained his point, and got his likeness and biogra- 
phy into one of the fashionable magazines, sacred 
to boxing-matches and bunting feats. Here ha 
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mi\l descend to posterity with the ehamp^ion Crib, 
the Black Prince, Molyneaux, and other worthies, 
whovbatter themselves to bran for the anausemeni; 
of that humane old rogue, John Bull. 

It is amazing to see with what facility a great 
book is here compiled concerning a little man. 
The incidents of his life ; his good or evil actions ; 
his importance, or his want of importance, are of 
no sort of consequence. These biographers are 
like French cooks, or Spanish innkeepers, who 
can make an .excellent dish out of a tom eat, or a 
cow's heeL If the little man had any great men 
for his ootemporaries, or was cotemporary with 
any great events ; if he was at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Eton, or Harrow, with any body of distinguished 
rank, or who afterwards distinguished himself, and 
dropped him a letter now and then ; or if he was a 
member of some half a score of learned societies, 
provincial or foreign ; either of these fortunate co- 
incidences is sufficient for a quarto royal. If he 
was cotemporary with great men, a book can be 
made out of them ; if with great events, the author 
can pounce upon the history of the times ; if a 
member of learned societies, all the learned per- 
gons belonging to them may be made to contribute 
to the dignity of the hero ; but if he corresponded 
with illustrious men — the letters— the letters, my 
dear brother, are treasures of biography. If they 
were written in confidence, so much the belter; 
the little tittle tattle ; the free opinions; domestic 
disclosures, and private scandal, are inestimable 
treasures, as furnishing irresistible attractions to 
Ihe present literary taste. 

This inordinate and sinful appetite for private 
scandal, and private letters, has a most pernicious 
influence, not only on the literature of the present 
day, but on the character of distinguished persons 
Jong since in their graves'; and,one woujd suppose^ 
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beyond the re^b of thie unlmllowed gottiping tn- 
riosity* Happy was it for old Homer, and the rest 
of the immortals of ancieot times, that they were 
not in the habit of being fpliowed by some poor 
literary parasite, ever fagging attheir heels to catch 
at every indication of weakness or folly ; to record 
«very hasty word, and to preserve for posterity the 
recollection of every sentiment and action they 
would wish to bury in oblivion. Fortunate were 
they, that the refined literary taste of their times 
offered no temptation for these spies, to take ad- 
vantage of those loose hours, when genius, like 
Jove, puts off her divinity, and becomes a mortal, 
to fenjoy the society of mortals, and bask in the 
smiles of beauty^ love, and pleasure, tiad such a 
being been permitted to associate familiarly with 
the illustrious bards and sages of antiquity, we 
should probably have beenvgratified with the valu- 
able information, that Homer was a terrible fel^ 
low for midnight brawls ; that Anacreon was gjvea 
to running up long scores at taverns, and Euri* 
pides, like Will Shakspeare, a great deer-stealer* 
Some such despicable parasite, or modern merce^ 
nary biographer, has lately laid violent hands upon 
some familiar letters of Pope to Martha Bjount, 
wbich, it is evident, he never intended should be 
read by any person but herselfl From these, and 
from several pitiful anecdotes^ collected with most 
prying industry, this.reverend editor ^has attempt*- 
ed to infer, that the friendship between Pope and 
Miss Blount, was a criminal attachment on his part 
at least To what purpose this ? Supposing it 
true, will it add any important item to the sum of 
human knowledge; will it give dignity to our na- 
ture, or weight to the moral precepts of the poe^ 
to know, or even to suspect, that the beautiful birlb'* 
rday address to Martha Blount, begipi^ing with, 
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^O ! be thou blest with all that Heaven can send, 

<< Long joutb^ long health, long pleasure, and a friend,*' 

was, written to a woman for whom he cherished a 
criminal attachment, and whose ruin of course he 
must have meditated ? But admitting these con- 
clusions to be false, what a cruel outrage upon the 
memory of the dead, who have no means to vindi- 
dicate themselves, and to whose names this impu- 
tation will for ever attach itself, since the biogra- 
pher has taken care to incorporate it with those 
works of the poet, that will most likely Be read by 
the latent posterity of Englishmen in every quar- 
ter of the globe* This is the most cruel and effec- 
tual of all calumnies. The falsehood would soon 
perish in the malignity or busy folly where it was 
engendered ; but thus to make it a partaker and 
companion of the poei^s immortality, is to make 
sure, that however it may be disbelieved, it can- 
not soon be forgotten* 

This taste of the English public for bookish 
scandal, like a taste for it in conversation, indi- 
cates a want of a wholesome appetite for more in- 
nocent recreation, or more useful reading* If it 
should continue to be called literary taste to enjoy 
these polluted banquets, no one can doubt the ul- 
tinlate consequences* No man's reputation will 
ever descend to posterity pure and undefiled* A 
character unstained by vice or immorality; a cen- 
tury of spotless fame, will be insufficient to protect 
the memory of a saint from the prying industry, 
the ingenious malignity, of some biographital libel- 
ler, who is sure of being rewarded by a discerning 
public, for relieving them from the insufferable 
weight of unqualified admiration*. So lone as thiii 
perverted literary taste^continues, no man s ashes 
will be sacred, and no man^s reputation be placed 
by time and the suffrage of the world beyond the 
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reach of inferences, drawn from private confiden- 
tial letters and equivocal words, the motive 
and the precise meaning of which can never be as- 
certained* It has been hitherto supposed that a 
great man, and especially a great writer, could on- 
ly be properly estimated after death. The rea* 
son is, that the envy of cotemporaries, the spirit 
ofrivalship, and all those temporary drawbacks, 
that cHng to the cloak' of genius or merit, pass 
away. His enemies die ; his rivals are no more ; 
bis Uttle foibles, faults, and blemishes, are no lon- 
ger remeinbered, and he remains to be judged, as 
all men should be judged, by his works alone-^ 
those works, which he deliberately committed to 
the inquest of posterity* But if private letters and 
private opinions are to be published) when the au- 
thor x)f them is no longer alive to explain, apolo- 
gise, or make atonemeut-^if a man's jcontempt for 
his rivals and cotemporaries ; his dislike to this 
person, his antipathy to that, are all to be placed 
on re^prd, is it not certain that it will perpetuate 
;inimosities, and hand down to posterity the mate^ 
rials of heart-burnings and contention ? Heredita* 
ry antipathies will thus be perpetuated, and the 

{>osterity of the dead arrayed against each other 
ike those of our wild Indii^ns, who wage eternal 
wars to revenge the wrongs of their fathers. The 
reverend editor of this scandalous edition of Pope's 
works, has not contented bi^iself with this j^ttack: 
jupop his moral character, but tias coupled It with 
a denial of his claim to the character of a poet ! 
This has given rise to one of the most ridiculous 
controversies Jn the worlds of which I shall proba*- 
bly hereafter take notice* 

Another characteristic feature of the present 
school of English literature is, the incredible appe* 
jtite for black letter books, and old trash of every 
^ort, which derives its sole value froqa its scarcitj^, 
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More than one nobleman here owe all the eclat 
they enjoy, independently of. their rank and for- 
tune, to their munificence in patronising old au-^ 
thors and printers, who have been dead rareentu* 
ries. The worse a book is printed, and the more 
ridiculously quaint its title, the more they will give 
lor the treasure. If they meet with a book, for in- 
stance, entitled and called '^ The dolefulle Trage- < 
4ye and delectable pleasaunte and merrie Come- 
dye of Goodye Twooe Shooes,'* or some such 
trumpery, printed with wooden blocks, they will 
give a couple of hundred guineas for it, provided 
it be the only copy in the world* But if there 
should chance to be another extant, its value is di- 
minished a hundred fold. I happened, not long 
ago, to be present at the sale of the duke of Rox- 
burgh's library, where Locke, Newton, Milton, 
Shakspeare, and others, went off for little or nothing, 
while a copy of '^ Most righte, rare, and truly dy- 
vertynge Ballads,'^ such as the be^ars were w6nt 
to sing of yore about Tower Hill, was purchased 
by a Maecenas for a few hundred guineas, and a 
most valuable series of old play-bills brought still 
more. I must not omit to mention, that the for- 
tunate purchasers not only had the pleasure of 
gaining the valuable acquisitions, but also got com- 
plimented in all the periodicals and diurnals, for 
their munificence in the encouragement of litera- 
ture. 

At this sale there was a most laughable^ contest 
between his grace of *******, and the right ho- 
nourable earl *******, for no less a treasure than 
a black letter copy of the history of the Three 
Wise Men of Gotham, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, in his worst, manner. These noblemen 
were just beginning to nibble at the treasure, and 
the auctioneer, as well as the heirs of his grace ~ 
vf Roi:burgh, were in expectation of a great wind- 
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fall, when Sir »***♦**♦*, a Ikmous physician, who 
is a sort of black letter oracle, observed, with an 
appearance of great indifference-, that he had seen 
a copy at Lackington^s, and another at a stall in 
Grub-street. The name of Grub-street was a 
death-blow to the Three Wise Men, who were 
forthwith knocked down to some obscure person 
for little more than twenty times their real value. 
Since then it has been ascertained that neither 
Lackington nor Grub*8treet can boast a copy, and 
it is shrewdly suspected Sir ********* raised the 
report with a view of purchasing the book him- 
self, had he not been called off at the moment to 
attend the lap-dog of lady D*^^***. . 

Another of the more prominent features of Eng^' 
lish literature is the vast quantity of foolish, cant- 
ing novels, and still more feolish, canting tales, 
published here every day. There are, I should 
imagine, at least a thousand men, women, and 
children, who will give you each a picture of life 
and manners, whose knowledge of the world hard- 
ly equals that of a king or a Chickasaw. These 
generally lay the scene at Brighton, Bath, orL(Mi- 
don, where they introduce an extravagant duchess, 
who pawns her jewels, and never pays her debts ; 
a duke, who is half fool and half profligate ; two or 
three of their marriageable daughters, who go such 
lengths in captivating rich booby husbands as would 
make one of our modest females shrink into the 
earth ; half a dozen Corinthians, and men of plea- 
sure and intrigue, together with one sentimental, 
religious young man, and one ditto married wo- 
man, who generally end with seduction and adul- 
tery, and die of broken hearts, for the purpose of 
exciting the pity, when they should call forth the 
indignation of a well regulated mind and taste* 
These characters and incidents, it is true, are suf* 
ficiently natural here, to be almost common-place ; 
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yet the manner in which the incidents occur, and 
the concatenation of circumstances by which th^ 
catastrophe is brought about, are either so ridicu- 
lously absurd, or so improbably rare, that the book 
is no more like life, than if it were written by a 
person who had lived all his days on a desert 
island* Still these l>ooks. find purchasers, espe- 
cially among those who know nothing about high 
life, and most religioqsly believe, that every mad 
poet introduced is lord Byron, and every charac- 
ter drawn from some distinguished individual in 
the beau monde* With the exception of Miss 
Edgeworth, I know of not one writer of novels 
now before the public, who has the lowest preten- 
sions to the character of a tolerable delineator of 
life and nwinners, as they appear in this country. 
You will, I suppose, think 1 have forgotten the 
" mighty unknown." I assure you I have not,' for 
in the next letter I write, I mean to give you the 
opinion of certain critics here, who, though they 
do not write for the reviews, have more influence 
eventually in settling the character of aft author, 
than the reviewers themselves., x These occasion- 
ally contrast Miss Edgeworth and the great Incog- 
Hitus, and 1 shall merely sum up their opinions. 

To conclude this long letter: Science is cer- 
tainly in a high stale of perfection in this country, 
although a little degraded by too great a rage for 
new theories, and a habit of troubling the world 
with trifling experiments and frivdous discoveries. 
But for literature— the belles lettres— were I to 
venture a general opinion, founded not only upOtt 
my own conclusions, but on the decisions of otbenr 
of far higher authority, I should say that they are 
degenerating by swrft gradations mio the excesses 
of Gothic barbarity* The only two branches of 
literature that really flourish here at presetat, are 
the art of running down, and puffing up a book, a? 
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{iractised bj the Reviewers. These self-elected 
judges know no mediam between the most extra- 
vagant, unqualified praises, and the most bitter de- 
nunciations. They appear to despise ^e vulgar 
labour of discrimination, as well as the vulgar qua- 
lification of impartiality ; and the reviewing of a 
hook is now little else than the abuse or the j^aises 
of the author. Under their fostering care and au- 
thoritative example, all the courtesy of literature, 
and all the chivalry of authors, have disappeared. 
Personal attacks ; bitter and merciless abuse ; im- 
putations of vicious habits, impiety, hypo<^sy, and 
heaven knows what, are the -characteristics of li- 
terary quarrels, and literary rivalship. Critics are 
little else than hungry lions, kept in reserve to 
roar down and devour obnoxious authors ; while 
the authors themselves, not content with beiug 
[Subjected to the discipline of the Reviews, occa- 
sionally turn to and tear each other's characters to 
pieces, like two literary ruffians hired to make sport 
for the fashionable mob. 

If you have chanced to see the elegant satire, 
exhibited in a contest now raging between Lord 
Byron and the laureat, you will have some idea of 
the manner in which these wars are conducted by 
the higher powers. The laureat calls bis lordship a 
writer of *' satanic poetry ;" a disciple of impiety ; 
an enemy to social order, social duties, and social 
happiness. His lordship retorts by calling tlie 
laureat an apostate, a hypocrite, a renegado ; and, 
for want of a good jest of bis own, quotes, for the 
third or fourth time, a saving of professor PorsoB, 
that ^' Joan of Arc, and Mr. Southey's other epics, 
would be read when Homer and Milton were for- 
gotten — ^and not till then." Honest Bob retorts, 
by chaiiging his lordship with plagiarism, in calling 
Venice the "Rome of the Ocean," because Lady 
Morgan had first used it in her work on Italy, 
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0is lordship denies having seen that work until 
after he bad sent his Tragedy of Foscari to Mr. 
Murray, and, of course, he could not have stolen 
the phrase from her* Now you will perhaps be 
somewhat surprised, when I tell you, that Venice 
has been complimented with the aforesaid title 
at least fifty times in my hearing by Italians, years 
before either Foscari, or Lady Morgan's book was 
thought of. It is almost a common phrase, like 
*' the mistress of the world,'' applied to old Rome. 
The honour of introducing it to the English pub- 
lic is all that either of them can claim. The.lau- 
reat finally threatens his lordship with terrible ex- 
posures ; and his lordship accuses him and Cole- 
ridge of marrying two sister milliners of Bath. 
The 'war is not yet finished, and will probably 
lead to still more unworthy and outrageous invec- 
tives. You will probably stare at these exhibi- 
tions of literary courtesy ; but where is the won- 
der, when the very reviews, that aspire to direct 
the pubjic ts^te, and correct the public morals, 
set the example of this disgusting personality? 
The gross and vulgar character of English lite- 
rature of the present day is therefore perfectly 
natural, considering their great models of taste ; 
and all I wonder at is, the preposterous vanity of 
these people in fancying themselves polite and re- 
fined. 

The play of Marino Faliero was some months 
since laid violent hands on by Mr. EUiston, the 
manager, who brought it out at his theatre, con- 
trary to his lordship's express desire. A curious 
question arose in consequence of this new species 
of land-pirating, as to the right of the manager of 
a theatre to a play already published, and paid for 
by the booksellers. The matter is yet, I believe, 
before the Lord Chanceller, who, I imagine, will 
decide at last in favour of the manager, who is a 
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very loyal man, whereas Lord Byron is reckoned 
somewhat of a radical* This circumstance is ge« 
neraily decisive at present in an English court of 
equity. Whatever the law may be, 1 cannot help 
thinking that courtesy and propriety both forbid 
such an interference with the wishes of an author, 
in regard to the disposal of his works* If a trage- 
dy, for instance, be expressly written for the clo- 
set, it seems rather hard, that the reputation of the 
writer should be subjected to an ordeal which he 
not only never contemplated, but against which 
he ejcpressly protests* Mr. EHistoh, the manager, 
is universally esteemed as a gentleman of good 
principles, and nice sense of honour ; but, it ap- 
pears to me, he has not exemplified either on this 
occasion* 

1 was present at the performance. The play, 
to be sure, was miserably cut up, first by the prun- 
ing knife, second by the performers, who played 
as if they had been bribed by Mr. Southey to ruin 
his lordship -8 reputation* The first lopped away 
half its beauties ; the latter spoiled ail those that 
remained. Mr. W******, one of Kean's pupils, 
played the duke, and exhibited one of the most 
testy, fidgetty, fretful, fiery, frisking, and active 
elderly persons J ever remember to liave seen. 
It is indeed wonderful, what labour one of these 
harlequin tragedians will go through in the course- 
of a single play. They are never quiet for an in- 
stant, except when dead ; and to kill them is a 
pretty undertaking, seeing they have nine lives, a^ 
^ least. When not actually sustaining a part in the 
dialogue, they are sure to be puffing, swelling, 
panting, slapping their foreheads, beating their 
breasts, or rummaging about their shirt coHar; and 
when they do not tear a passion ta rags, make 
amends by tearing their hair or their linen. In< 
»h^rt, their acting partakes of that unnatural, ia- 
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flated extravagance, which is now the oharactferis* 
tic of almost every thing fashionable here, in lite- 
rature or the arts, and which invariably; I think, 
marks the decline of both. If X«ord Byron had no 
ether objection, I think he would have been per- 
fectly right in trying to keep his tragedy but of 
the hands of such tempestuous villains. 

The play did not succeed well, as might have 
been expected, under all these disadvantages, so 
that I believe there is little danger that Mr. Ellistoa 
will commit a similar piracy upon any future dra- 
ma of his Lordship. I was sorry for it, as I think 
it far superior to any of those harem-scarem frag- 
ments, or farragos, published by Lord Byron as 
Poems ; and I wished to see him encouraged in the 
new path of common sense and common decency. 
To me it seems to exhibit all his power of concep- 
tion, and expression of passion, directed with vast* 
ly more propriety and discretion, and to moreun* 
exceptionable ends, than usual. There is nothing 
of the cant of misanthropy, with which his Lord- 
ship has almost surfeited my appetite ; nor any al- 
lusion to his own real or afiected sufierings and dis- 
appointments, for which I have been sorry any 
time for twelve years past, but cannot be sorry 
much longer, I give him fair warning. I would 
advise his Lordship to continue in the play-writing 
line, where he cannot well introduce himself and 
his inscrutable, inexpressible, and iuexpHcable 
wrongs,, excepfat second band. There is in Ma- 
rino Faliera, (I* Ilie not mistaken, more of intel- 
lect — of the power of connexion and arrangement 
— ^more judgment and art *in producing the catas- 
trophe, than in any former production. In short, 
there is a reason for every thing the characters do, 
which is more, I believe, than his Lordship cin 
say of his own actions, or those of a good portion 
of his heroes and heroines. It has given me a 
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much higher opinion of the authored geniug than 1 
had before. It was not, however, sufficiently un- 
natural for the taste of John Bull ; it wanted mare 
daggers, arsenic, and murder ; the heroine neither 
ran mad with grief, nor ran away from an aged 
affectionate husband ; and, above all, there was 
but one execution in the whole piece, and that not 
visible* Now the mob, who gave money to see 
this, could Mve seen half st doi^eti at Tyburn for 
nothing, almost every day of the week except 
Sunday, which is appropriated to drinking, instead 
of hanging* 

Besides these objections on the part of the 
mob, there were others of vast weight urged oa 
the part of the reviewers. They pronounced it 
an outrage upon nature and probability, for a man 
ef high spirit, high station, and a high sense of 
honour, to feet so acutely an insult, first to the 
wife of his bosom, and next to himself; an impu- 
tation upon the chastity of her be cherished with 
the affection of a father and the tenderness of a 
husband, followed tip by a virtual refusal on the 
part of the senate of Venice to resent or punish 
the wrong: ihis is the first objection. The se- 
cond is, that it was highly improbable, even if the 
Doge had really felt this conduct so acutely, that 
he would attempt to revenge it by putting himself 
in the power of a company of vulgar conspirators, 
by intriguing with them to overturn the state. 
Now, humbly and lowlily bowing to^the majesty of 
these legitimate lords of literature and literary 
men, I would suggest, that in the whole circle of 
the human passions, I know of none which have^ 
in the course of time, furnished more powerful 
motives of action, or given rise to greater excesses 
of every kind, than wounded honour, and disap- 
pointed revenge. By both of these was Marino 
Faliero stimulated, in consequence first of the 
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couplet of Steno, and ne^t by the slight punisb- 
ment awarded the outrage by the senate. 

Wiih respect to the second great objection, that 
of seeking to overturn the state to revenge him- 
self, and for this purpose holding nightly meetings 
with the leaders of the commoners, I really do not 
see the least ground to charge his Lordship with a 
departure from probability. Nothing is more , 
common in life, than to see the indignation of the 
plaintiff turned from the defendant, who gave the 
first offence, to the judges, who refused to punish 
the offender. And certainly nothing is more com- 
mon in history, ancient and modern, than for the 
simbitious and revengeful leaders of a revolution 
to league with a discontented populace, for the 
purpose of overturning an obnoxious power. The 
case before us is of this very kind ; and the fact 
that the plot of this play is stri9t]y historical, one 
wpbld suppose, might have repressed all doubts 
as to nature and probability. But the honest 
truth of the matter is this : the worshipful judges, 
in the English court of criticism, have of late years 
been so accustomed to decide in favour of mere 
caricatures and counterfeits, that whenever poor 
nature comes before them, they know not what to 
make of her, and treat thei dame as the connoiseurs 
did the painter's own face, which they pronounced 
a most villanous likeness. Besides, they begin to 
discover, by the lights of public opinion, that they 
have been rather too indiscriminate in praising 
his Lordship's faults, -and, as usual, take the first 
opportunity of retrieving the blunder, by detract- 
ing from his beauties. 

Lord Byron has just now published the Mystery 
of Cain. This will afford a fine opening for the 
Laureat, and is, I think, a fair off-set to Mr. 
Southey's '' Judgment," which is very orthodox,and 
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verj dull ; whereas Cain is very dull and very 
heterodox* You will see it, of course, as they 
would republish, I presume, any thing of his Lord- 
ship's on our side of the water, short of a **** 
********. Lord Byron assures his readers, that 
it is not an imitation of the Death of Abel, or Pa- 
radise Lost, neither of which he has read since 

* he was a boy. I believe it ; and were it permit- 
ted so humble a person as myself to whisper one 
moment in his ear, I would advise his Lordship to 
refresh his memory a little with the simple, ster- 

' ling, and majestic beauties of the great master of 
simplicity and sublimity. It is better to be a good 
imitator of Milton than an original Lord Byron. 
A few more mysteries of this kind will probably 
bring his Lordship to his -proper level, which is 
probably somewhere about mid way between Mil- 
ton and Southey, (a little nearer to Bob) the two 
extremes of independent, republican genius, and 
s^ervile, loyal inanity* 
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LETTER XXVIIJ. 



Bear Brothcr, 



London* 



I NEEt> not tell 7^0, that with respect to litera* 
4ure, in thifi and every other country, the voice of. 
fashion, and fashionable critics, is very diiierent 
from the voice of taste* The first is loud,^ but 
soon dies away ; the other, though but a whisper 
in comparison, endures for ages, and is ratified by 
the latest posterity. Though quiet and slow in its 
progress, it always prevails in the end with the 
force of truth, and the certainty of fate. The au- 
thority of mere ^partisan, or professional critics, ia 
temporary ; that of taste eternal. 

Hence it is, that so many literary works, that 
ihrough the influence of reviews, or the caprices 
of fashion, maintain a vast popularity for a seasou 
or two, are entirely forgotten when the tempontry 
impulse sul)sides, and give place to others equally 
short-lived. Nothing, indeed, can be more fleetiog 
than the shadow of popularity enioyed by those 
who sail along with the gale of iashion, aided by 
the labouring oar of professional criticism. With- 
in my short, and not very merry life, I have al- 
ready seen at least half a score of generations and 
ages of fashion pass away, leaving scarcely a 
wreck behind, save on the shelves of the book- 
.sellers, where the unsold editions attest the saga- 
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city of the critics, who confidently pronounced 
that these wo^ks were to last for ever. The ina« 
nia for German plays, and German horrors, which 
once raged with great fury, was cured by the Anti- 

Ecobin, aided by a gleam of returning taste. The 
ellaCrufican school was routed by our friend 
Crifiord in the Baviad ; and Sir John Carr, whose 
travels were the staff of life to the fashionabJe 
^epicures, was shot dead by an arrow from tbe*^ 
quiver •of George Canning, ^ and word «pake 
never «aore.*' 

Nei^t came the fashionable age of border poetry^ 
which endured a considerable time, aided by the 
indefatigable activity «f Waiter Scot t,^ and the in- 
fluence of ihe,£dii^ui^h Reviewers, with wboia 
Mr« Scott was at that time «n better terms than 
no>w« fiat this also passed away before the pre* 
sent tide of Italian, Grecian, and Turkish strains 
•of my Lord 6yr«n,;aiid b\s tuneful rabble of imita- 
tors* Even bis lordship^^ heroics begin to pall, and 
he has been fain to apjpeal to the fashionable taste^ 
iQ a work in which tie has sunk his genius to the 
.dead level of do^rel and debauchery combined. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the 
* present school of poets here, is the aJmost super- 
nataral facility displayed in the cemposition of 
their works, Neal'Iy the last spark of poor She-« 
ridan's wit fell upon one of 4bese fruitful rhymers^ 
Somebody was lamenting that W****** g**** did 
not take take more pains with his writings* Sheri^ 
dan replied, ^^ I can't agree with you-«3 think he 
always takes more pains Ibaa they .are. worth/' 
-But I will let yoa into the true secret rof these fre- 
quent appeals of the fashionable bards* They are so 
well acquainted with the sboiA inemories .of the 
persons constituting the beaumende^^^nd their ex- 
treme aptitude to foj^et tbw old friends in the ad* 
miration of new favpiirites^ that they knowfuU well 
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th^ ouly way to escape oblivion is to make their ^p-* 
pearance before them, and appeal to their patron^ 
age at least once a year* They bold this patronage 
of the fashionable world, by a tei^ure somewhat 
analogous to those of some of the old occapants 
of manors, which turned on presenting to the king, 
every year, either something uncommonly worth- 
less, or performing som^e unaccounlnbly ridiculous 
caper. > One Robert Testard, 1 remember, held 
lands on condition of introducing a certain num- 
ber of women of ill fame at court, pretty much as 
Lord Byron holds his favour with the sovereign 
beau mondef hy presenting it, at stated intervals, 
with a few specimens of worthless heroes and he- 
roines. Another person, whose name I cannot re- 
collect, held by the tenure of presenting a fat 
goose to the king on Michaelmas day, in like 
manner as the laureat holds his hundred pounds 
and butt of sack, on condition of presenting a fat 
ode every year on his majesty's birth-day. Sir 
TY&Iter Scott renews his tenure by a new species 
of knight's service — by producing two books a year; 
like the honest Scot, who held a fishery by pre- 
senting a couple of salt herrings to his landlord, 
one on St. Andrew's, the other on New-Year's 
day. 

It is in a great degree owing to this species of 
literary tenure, and the consequent necessity of 
makingan annual offering, that the present mighty 
masters of the British lyre are so industrious in 
their devotions to the Muse. They sacrifice their 
lasting reputation, or at least the chance of attain- 
ing to it, at the shrine of a sickly love of novelty 
on one hand, and a sickly appetite for periodical 
fame, that can only be satisfied in quaffing draughts 
of adulation, perpetually renewed, each one more 
highly spiced than its predecessor. They bring 
their offspring into the world unformed, and don't 
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give themselvefi time to lick them into even the 
proportions of a young bear, before tbey are agaio 
in the straw with a new monster. 



** Sadly condemn^, (the poet^s commoii curtey) 
Still to be writing, and still writing worse ;. 
And when all spent, their little scanty, store 
Of inspiration, steal or borrow more ; 
Poach in old bards, whose manly wit and rhymer 
Are cffiite forgotten in these polished times,, 
And like lean doctors, who can^t gain a meal 
By killing flesh, through midnigli^r shadows steal 
IV) sepulchres, defraud the very stones, 
Dig up the body, and then sell the bones^" 



^ One of the greatest of the reviewers here, has ex« 
pressed his surprise at the wonderful facility of the 
poets of the present day in Great Britain, whicb 
he seems inclined to ascribe to a superabundance of 
poetical genius.^ You have read most of their 
poems, and must judge for yourself, whether it be 
not rather owing to an almost total neglect of every 
thing but the mere mechanical part of poetry, 
rhyming. The habit of reading poetry is now 60 
general, that the ear of alnpost every well educated 
perison is familiarly accustomed to the jingling of 
verse ; and so far as mere versification goes, 1 be- 
lieve there never were so many poets, by one half, 
in this country, as at this time. I have no other 
pretensions to be a critic, than being familiar with 
the works of standard poets ; but I think I may 
venture to say, that as all is not gold that glitters, 
so all is not poetry that jingles. The great plenty 
of poets here is no better proof of the high state 
of poetry, than the great plenty of grain is of the 
prosperity of the nation. With the exception of 
one or two, it appears to me, that the whole school 
. of English poets of the present day, are born with 
the seeds of a constitutional decay. Not one of 
them will probably ever produce a standard work^ 
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or take rank hereafter with the masters of th^ lyre 
who have gone before them. Posterity always 
judges for itself in these matters. It cannot be in- 
fluenced by the fleeting caprices of a preceding 
age ; and when it comes to pass judgment on the 
acts or the productions of its forefathers, will pay 
little attention to the decisions of fashionable peo- 
ple, whose dress and manners will have become 
objects of ridicule ; or to the honours bestowed 
by a king, whose memory will perhaps be held in 
scorn. 

The best of theso will not allow themselves lei-^ 
sure to plan and mature their works. They send 
them forth, not to depend for success upon their 
own intrinsic merit, but upon the popularity of 
a name, aided by occasional flashy passages^ 
that for a moment dazzle or confound, and are 
strung together by a deal of prosaic dulness, or 
connected by a row of brilliant stars. It is impos- 
sible, on reflection, not to see that when the influ- 
ence of novelty and fashion subsides, these poets, 
in spite of their occasional beauties, must necessa- 
rily fall into comparative insigniflcance before 
those, who have stood the test of varying modes, 
manners, opinions, and fashions, and triumphed 
over the changes that have proved fatal to those « 
minor spirits, who rose and set in one and the same 
age. The former not only far excel the latter in 
their greatest efibrts,and in their happiest moments ; 
but, in addition to this superiority over their best 
claims, are still more elevated above them in the 
vigour, steadiness, and grace of their flight ; in the 
purity of their taste ; in the correctness of their 
judgment, and in the perfection and richness of their 
invention. Nearly all the advantages, possessed 
by the majority oithe livingBritish poets, are de- 
nvcd from their novelty, xo the readers of the 
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present generation, Walter Scott and Lord Byron 
come with all the interest of that newness, of which 
everj perusal will rob theln, as it has robbed the 
earlier bards* But in proportion as the attention 
of the readers of poetry is drawn from Goldsmith^ 
Pope, Milton, Thomson, and others, to Scott and 
Byron, th^ former will acquire a new gloss of ho-, 
velty, while the latter will lose it entirely. To a 
succeeding generation all will be equally new ; the 
works of the elder poets will come before thecn 
with all the charm of novel^; and thus these liv- 
ing poets will lose the only advantage they possses, 
that of being read by those to whom they are new, 
and the others old. We see the truth of this ex- 
emplified more and more every day, in the indif- 
ference of a large portion of readers to the early 
works of some of the most fashionable of the liv- 
ing bards, simply because they are no longer new ; 
in the cheapness with which they are bought at 
stalls and auctions ; and in the entire neglect of 
those who have already purchased to preserve 
them. They possess, in fact, no latent beauties : 
their charms are all displayed in open glare ; ob- 
truding themselves to the first glance, and only 
palling upon the second, rather than presenting 
new ones that we had before overlooked. The 
story once known, and curiosity satisfied^ there re- 
main no modest, unobtrusive charms to allqre the 
attention, or fire the regards of those, who find, in 
every work of real excellence, new treasures at 
every repeated perusal, that make ample amends 
for the absence of suspense, or tjie diminution of 
novelty, ^ - 

. Of the poets of the present day. Lord Byron is 
the principal favourite of the hon ion* Since the 
time of Charles the Second, it has been a rare 
thing to see a titled bard ; and it is probable, I 
imagine, that admiration of his Lordship's genius 
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faas mingled with that deference for rank, which is 
the distinguishing characteristic of a people whp 
are not equal in the e3'e of the law, or the estima- 
tion of each other. Still, though his title has un- 
doubtedly aided the progress of his fame, be is, I 
think, upon the whole, a poet considerably above 
mediocrity — a poet among Lords, if not a Lord 
among poets. He sometimes thinks and feels 
deeply, and occasionally expresses himself with a 
Tehenaence of passion^ that gives to ordinary con- 
ceptions the appearance of something extraordi- 
nary. His thoughts, if not often fine, are express- 
ed, in many instances, with a vigorous enei^y, that 
causes them to be mistaken for fine thoughts ; and 
he who can deceive his readers into an opinion of 
his excellence, is certainly not without merit. 

To me, however, it appears, tliat his Lordship^s 
most unequivocal claim to the possession of genius 
rests upon the great characteristic of indepen- 
dence of mind, r cannot help admiring him for 
having turned upon those worms, the critics, even 
when a boy, and knocking their pates together 
across the Tweed. He might have written equal 
to Pope or Goldsmith, without haying received a 
tithe of the praises since lavished upon him, had it 
not been for this exemplary drubbing, which, how- 
ever, was more distinguished for severity than wit. 
It frightened these heroes, however, and that was 
sufficient. There is nothing, in truth, more easily 
quelled, either in war or literature, than a bluster- 
ing, saucy bully* 

Another characteristic of this independence of 
mind, so often allied to genius, is evinced in the 
hardihood with which Lord Byron persists in keep- 
ing aloof from that canting squeamishness of ver- 
bal nicety, with which hypocrisy is now wont to 
shroud her deeds of darkness, aad into which inost 
of the living writers of this country have been 
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drilled by the hope of being applauded in the 
Quarterly Review ; or, it may be, lured by the 
edifying example of the king and bis ministers. 
Literature, indeed, seems to have followed the 
fashion of the times, and turned hypocrite. A 
little surplice of orthodoxy is- now the best cloak 
for dulness ; and a writer, who despairs of de- 
Irghting by the powers of his genius, is sure of 
praise and rewards, by joining in the universal 
chorus of cant, which echoes through this quarter 
of the globe, and gathers in proportion to the in- 
crease of profligacy and crime. One might ex- 
claim, in the words of an old author, who wrote in 
the time of Charles the Second, a period in many 
respects resembling the present era of-England : 

•" O ! holy reformation ! how art thou fallen 
down, from the upper bodies of the church, to the 
skirts of the city. Honesty is stripped out of his 
true substance, into verbal nicely. Common sin- 
ners startle at common terms ; and they that by 
whole mountains swallow down the deeds of dark- 
ness, a poor mote of a familiar word makes turn 
up the whites o' the eye." 

Disgusted with this overwhelming canty Lord 
Byron has occasionally, beyond doubt, deviated 
into the other extreme, not so much in words or 
detached ideas, as in the general tendency of bis 
poetry. He has gone over to the opposite ex- 
treme of licentiousness, and in so doing, given to 
the world an unfavourable impression of his mo- 
rals, I have met, but am not ac(;|^uainted with htm. 
He seems, I am told, gratified with the popularity 
of his works in the new world. Indeed, the great- 
est of them, with all their offensive airs of English 
pride, look upon the admiration of the increasing 
millions beyond the ocean as one of their proudest 
trophies. His Lordship seems rather a sensitive 
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sort of being, with alt his cant of misanthropy* He 
perhaps flatters himself with being of the kind 
whose pride is self-supported, and independent of 
every thing but the consciousness of genius and 
worth. But I doubt whether be be one of this 
lofty breed. If any such do, or ever did exist, 
they are not to be found anoong the poets, unless 
they be unsuccessful poets. Had he possessed 
this inward godhead, he would not have conde- 
scended to answer the Edinburgh Reviewers. As 
it was, lie felt like a man, and avenged himself 
like a man. 

Lord Byron is suspected of being somewhat of 
a radical, although I believe one of the most con- 
firmed aristocrats in existence. To be sure, he 
rails at the king and the ministers ; but whether 
this proceedsr from spleen, or disappointment, > in 
not being sent minister to Constantinople, instead 
pf a noble rival bard, is more than I Know. We 
must be careful how we confound the opponents 
of the ministry with the friends of reform. No 
two things can be more different. The first only 
want the places , the others- want the places abo- 
lished, that the people may be freed from a por- 
tion of their burthens. On the whole, so far as I 
can learn, his Lordship is neither a prodigy nor a 
monster. If he be stained with any dark vices, it 
is more than I know ; if he be a man of intrigue, 
it is no more than might be expected from the in- 
discreet, not to say, indelicate, advances of single 
and married, titled and untitled, dames. I have 
been actually scandalized at the immodest for- 
wardness of some of these virgin adorers of his 
genius. But I have heard of no instances of his 
taking advantage of these advances ; and believe 
that the nearest be has come to an elopement was 
running away from his own wife. 
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His Lordship has lately given most crying and 
mortal offence to that bully of orthodoxy, the 
Quarterly Review man, by expressing a vast con- 
tempt both for the politics and poetry of the Lau-* 
reat, who is said to be a fellow*labourer in the 
vineyard of criticism with Mr. Gifibrd. Far this 
offence, backed by the open expression^f his dis* 
affection towards his majesty and his ministers, 
the great reviewer hath lately begun to show his 
teeth, and. will probably bark at his Loiidship 
soon, although he is partly under the patronage of 
Mr. -Murray, the publisher of the Review. He 
will be denounced soon. Not for his politics — 
O no ! the Quarterly is too wary for that — for his 
lack of religion ; his heterodoxy to the church ; 
not his disaffection to the state. The Quarterly 
always attacks under cover of this mask, beUnd 
which he can safely indulge in envy, malice, ca« 
lumny, and all uncharitableness. Though all the 
world knows perfectly well it is his Lordship's 
politics, and want of respect for the poetry of the 
Laureat thai offends the critic ; yet such is the ex- 
citement of party*6pirit here, that it influences al- 
most every reader, and forms the ground-work of 
his literary taste. The Quarterly Review is the 
great watch-dog at the door of the palace, giving 
notice of the approach of all suspicious persons 
by a growl, and barking at the enemy whenever 
he appears. It is the censor of the press ; and 
though it cannot prevent an obnoxious book from 
being published, it strives hard to prevent its be- 
ing read, by denouncing it to all those whose prin- 
ciples are of so delicate a nature that they cannot 
resist even the shock of false reasoning. Hence, 
though a notorious party journal, pensioned and 
paid by the government, and devoid even of the 
grace to affect impartiality, it still continues to be 
the oracle of all those in similar circumstances ; 
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to wit, almost all the higher dignitaries of tfie 
-eharch ; nearly all the nobility ; ajl those who are 
both loyal and orthodox by virtue of pension add 
place — in short, all those worthy people, who are 
fully convinced by the irrefragable invectives of 
the Quarterly Review, that religion and loyalty 
are inseparable. AH these are fully satisfied that 
Mr. William tjrifibrd, cleric of the honourable band 
^f gentlemen pensioners, and editor of the Said 
journal, is an exceedingly pious nian, because he 
flies at poor Lady Morgan like an enraged tom- 
cat, and foams at the mouth whenever a French- 
man is mentioned ; it; being his maxim, that aH 
the precepts of the Christian religion may be law- ' 
•fully violated in support of the king and the 
church. You would naturally suppose, that some 
of the articles on the United States, in this journal, 
:Were the productions of onex)f the highest garrets 
of Grub-street, where some hungry fanatic had re- 
tired to vent his accumulated spleen, and earn a 
meal by libelling his fellow-creatures. No such 
thing. They are some of them the production of 
Mr. *******, af the admiralty, who occasionally 
dines with the king at Brighton ; of Mr. GifTord, 
who, however, they say, writes but little now ; of 
Mr. D'Israeli, who is said to be the bold, gene- 
rous, and redoubtable reviewer of Lady Morgan ; 
and of others^ who would faint at the very horrid 
idea of Grub-street and a garret. Lord Byron's 
popularity will probably shake a little under the 
antic^ted attacks of this review, notwithstanding 
its venal character. The most refined class of 
readers here, are much more afraid of a naughty 
book than of a naughty action ; and it is growing to 
be rather the fashion, to make amends lor private 
vicea by public professions. 

Having, in a preceding letter, taken occasion to 
allude to tlie controversy concerning the poetical 
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genius of one Alexander Pope, who, I believe, you 
have heard of, and mentioned Lord Byron's letter 
relating to that subject, I will take this opportuni- 
ty to give you some particulars of that notable 
foolery. It seems hardly entitled to any other 
name, since the reputation of Pope is just as well 
established by a century of admiration, as that of, 
any name in English poetry. It is equally beyond 
the reach of Mr. Bowles' criticism, and Lord By- 
ron's defence. The origin of this mighty war of 
words is as follows. 

It seems the Rev. Mr. Bowles, a clergyman, 
, and a writer of marvellously indifferent sonnets, 
some five or six years ago was employed by a 
bookseller to superintend a new edition of Pope'fl^ 
works. In the performance of this task, and, as 
it were, administering upon the treasures he had 
left behind him, Mr. Bowles found a mare's nest. 
He not only discovered that Pope was no poet, 
but that his moral character was stained with a 
criminal attachment to Martha Blount, joined to a 
habit of intemperate drinking. If such charges had 
been brought against one of our departed wor- 
thies, we should nevei* have heard the last of.it 
from the Messieurs of the Quarterly. It would 
most likely have superseded their favourite topics 
of declamation, the slave trade and republican de- 
generacy. But I scorn to make advantage of the 
malignant researches of Mr. Bowles, which seem 
to have been prosecuted in the true spirit of an- 
€uccessful rivalry. Mr. Bowles ought to have 
known, however, that he could no more" bring 
Pope down to the> level of Mr. Bowles, than he 
-could raise Mr. Bowles to the len^el of Pope. 

The discovery that Pope was no poet, was made 
by applying tohispoetry the to^ichsfone of certain 
*\ invariable principles,'' successfully developed, I 
presume^ in Mr. Bowles' sonnets. He hastened 
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to communicate it to the public^ that it might cio 
lojiger labour under this dangerous delusion of 
&ncying Alexander Pope a poet. In this most 
unpoetical heresy, Mr. Bowles, the sonnetteer, 
was joined by Mr. Southey, the^apphic, reinforced 
by the genius of bitter and malignaqt duJness, in 
the person of his locum tenens, the clerk of the 
bonourable band of gentlemen pensioners* Poor 
Pope ! " Could the d — 1 pick thee out three such 
enemies ?'' The laureat had been equally success- 
ful with Mr. Bowles, in applying the '^ invariable 
principles'' of dulness and absurdity to jiis poe- 
try, and it was natural that they should join their 
forces to expel this interloper upon the fields of 
Parnassus, this "squatter'* on the territory of 
Messrs. Bowles and Southey. 

On the other hand. Lord Byron and Mr. Tho- 
mas Campbell have been drawn into the contest, 
and both insist upon it that Pope is a poet. And 
they set about proving it, so far as I can understand 
their arguments, the one by affirming that he is so, 
according to the "invariable principles'* afore- 
said ; the other by maintaining there is no such 
thing as an invariable principfe of poetry, any 
more than Uiere is an invariable fiddlestick in mu- 
^c. Connected with this strange controversy is a 
question, equally curious, respecting the applica- 
tion of these invariable characteristics to a ship : 
Whether a ship be in itself a sublime object ; or 
whether she must be launched, and be associated 
with the ocean, the winds, and the sublime of 
nature, to become an integral portion of sublimity. 
In short, my dear brother, you may take my word 
for it, there never was any thing equal to this chop- 
ping of logic^ since the memorable controversy con- 
cerning " the real being of actual being." They had 
betterpostponethedecision,tillajuryof Mr. Pope's 
peers can be found, to try him by the invariable 
. Vol. IL M 
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genius of one Alexander Pope, who, I believe, you 
have heard of, and mentioned Lord Byron's letter 
relating to that subject, I will take this opportuni- 
ty to give you some particulars of that notable 
foolery. It seems hardly entitled to any other 
nam^, ^ince the reputation of Pope is just as well 
established by a century of admiration, as that of, 
any name in English poetry. It is equally beyond 
the reach of Mr. Bowles' criticism, and Lord By- 
ron's defence. The origin of this mighty war of 
words is as follows. 

It seems the Rev. Mr. Bowles, a clergyman, 
< and a writer of marvellously indifferent aonnets, 
some five or six years ago was employed by a 
bookseller to superintend a new edition of Pope'tf 
works. In the performance of this task, and, as 
: it were, administering upon the treasures he had 
left behind him, Mr. Bowles found a mare's nest. 
He not only discovered that Pope was no poet, 
but that his moral character was stained with a 
criminal attachment to Martha Blount, joine'd to a 
habit of intemperate drinking. If such charges had 
been brought against one of oar departed wor- 
thies, we should never have heard the last of it 
from the Messieurs of the Quarterly. It would 
most likely have superseded their favourite topics 
of declamation, the slave trade and republican de- 
generacy. But I scorn to make advantage of the 
malignant researches of Mr. Bowles, which seem 
to have been prosecuted in the true spirit of Cin- 
^uccessful rivalry. Mr. Bowles ought to have 
known, however, that he could no more'' bring 
Pope down to the> level of Mr. Bowles, than he 
oould raise Mr. Bowles to the level of Pope. 

The discovery that Pope was no poet, was made 
by applying to his poetry the touchstone of certain 
^! invariable principles,'' successfully developed, I 
presume^ in Mr. Bowles' sonnets. He hastened 
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to communicate it to the public, that it might ao 
longer labour under this dangerous delusion of 
fiincying Alexander Pope a poet. In this most 
unpoetical heresy, Mr. Bowles, the sonnetteer, 
was joined by Mr. Sou they, the Sapphic, reinforced 
by the genius of bitter and malignant tluJness, in 
the person of his locum tenens, the- clerk of the 
honourable band of gentlemen pensioners. Poor 
Pope ! " Could the d — 1 pick thee out three such 
enemies ?'' The laureat had been equally success- 
ful with Mr. Bowles, in applying the^" invariable 
principles'' of dulness and absurdity to })is poe- 
try, and it was natural that they should join their 
forces to expel this interloper upon the fields of 
Parnassus, this "squatter'* on the territory of 
Messrs. Bowles and Southey. 

On the other hand, Lord Byron and Mr. Tho- 
mas Campbell have been drawn into the contest, 
and both insist upon it (hat Pope is a poet. And 
they set about proving it, so far as I can understand 
their arguments, the one by afikming that he is so, 
according to the "invariable principles'* afore- 
said ; the other by maintaining there is no such 
thing as an invariable princip^ of poetry, any V 
more than there is an invariable fiddlestick in mu- 
sic. Connected with this strange controversy is a 
question, equally curious, respecting the applica- 
tion of these invariable characteristics to a ship : 
Whether a ship be in itself a sublime object ; or 
whether she must be launched, and be associated 
widi the ocean, the winds, and the sublime of 
nature^ to become an integral portion of sublimity. 
In short, my dear brother, you may take my word 
for it, there never was any thing equal to this chop- 
ping of logic^ since the memorable controversy conr 
cerning " the real being of actual being." They had 
better postpone the decision^ till a jury of Mr. Pope's 
peers can be found, to try him by the invariable 
. Vol. II. M 
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principles of Mr. Bowles* I demur to the com- 
petenpy of the present court. King TDharles is 
called a martyr, because his judges are said not to 
have been legally qualified ; and Pope will as- 
suredly be equally entitled to canonization, should 
he be condemned by Messrs* Bowles a^ndSouthey, 
aided by the Jack Ketch of authors, tlie .clerk of the 
moet bonaurable band of gentlemen pensioners. 
One thing, however, is pretty certain : which ever 
way these incredible Judges decide, the readers 
of poetry will think of Mr. Pope exactly as they 
did before, and r-ead him as much as ever. Nei* 
ther Lord Byron nor Thomas Campbell will pro^- 
bably be able to raise his reputation higher than 
it w^s ; and Messrs. Bowles and Southey, not fojr- 
getting the clerk of the honourable band of pen- 
sioners, will probably be remembered longer by 
their attack upon jPope's poetry, than by their 
own. The whole controversy is one of those ex- 
crescences which grow out rof an Mnwholesom^ 
state of literature, and originated probably in that 
overweening iielf-su;Oiciency, which is so apt to 
make men believe their opinions of ^lore iconse^ 
quence than they really are« 

But to reverse Pope's line, " there are who 
j^dge still worse than they .can write," I should 
say, there a^rcheret, at present, plenty who write 
still worse than they judge. In truth, it is the 
opinion of the best judges hejce, that pdetry is oa 
her last legs in merry Old England, as she was 
once called. Thp present school :of poetry is. a 
foreign school, compounded j&( German horrors 
and Italian effeminacy. Lord 3yron, who, had 
he beenxiontent to write in the spirit of a true-born 
Englist^man, might possibly jiave added a fe.w 
leaves to the wreath of immortality, has, in my 
poor opinion, imported into this country what ap^ 
f ears to me ^e lowest species of poetry — ^ jnorp 
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Jargon of unconnected rhapsodies and aposiropliesV 
i^^hich rise out of the dead level of a vast expanse 
of tanie prosaic matter, with an effort slpparently 
herculean. These are presented in all the iin«' 
posing dignity of a sublime, abstracted philosophy, 
without possessing any one of its attributes, or de^ 
Teloping one of its nobler'principles. In his just 
atid well-founded contempt for the overwhelming 
cant that now characterizes almost every species of 
English literature, he falls, as I before observed, in- 
to the opposite error, and opposes the cant of re- 
ligion and philSnthropy^ with that of misanthropy 
and skepticism. In avoiding that fashionable hy- 
pocrisy which glosses over vice with the garnish of 
a simulated piety, he has, perhaps, unwarily, not 
only made himself appear worse than he really is, 
but also, in his solicitude to oppose the fanaticism 
of the age, weakened the force of his authority 
and example, by brbging bis own faith and moral- 
ity into question. 

So also, in attempting to avoid the beaten path 
of poetry, be has, I imagine, deviated into a mode 
of writing, of which the naveUy is by no means 
equal to its other defects. Indeed, his lordship 
seems to be one of those who cannot deviate with- 
out losing their way, and whose fate it is to be 
ever on one side or the other of the golden mean. 
In Childe Harolde, his lordship was all abstrac- 
tion and rhapsody. There are no incidents i^ 
the apparently unpurposed wanderings of the lost 
Childe ; and the chain of reflection seems only 
kept up by the progress of the horses^ or the num- 
ber of knots the ship sails by the hour. And yet, 
though the Childe deals altogether in abstract 
thoughts, he appears to have no powers of abstrac- 
tion or fancy, but what entirely depend on visible 
objects. The sight of the Mediterranean appears 
necessary to raise the idea of an ocean or a storm ; 
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the sight of a field of battle is essential to awaken 
bis genius to a rhapsody on that subject; he most 
be in Rome, to be able properly to apostrophise 
the queen of the land ; and in Venice, to do poetic 
justice to the queen of the sea. His fancy seems 
incapable of any self-supporled flight, and her ex- 
cursions are bounded entirely by his powers of lo^ 
comotion. In short, the Childe seems equally inca- 
pable of imagining himself where he is not, or of 

forgetting where he is. 

In the Giaour, the Corsair, and other poems of 
the like cast, his lordship, on the contrary, ha& 
nothing but action. The causes which produce, 
and the incidents by which the action is linked to- 
gether in its parts, are either supplied by the sub- 
stitution of certain rows of stars ; or so succinctly 
alluded to, as ib create not a little of the charm of 
obscurity, of which the excellent critic of the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette thinks so highly* Tired, it 
would seem, of rhapsodizing in Childe Harolde^ 
his lordship bursts forth, as it were, with a mighty 
effi>rt, and with a hair-brained fury dashes into the 
thickest of the adventure, withf^lmost as little rea* 
son or discretion as the knight of La Mancha. 
The restraints of probability, and the barriers of 
propriety, are equally despised ; and, before we 
know it, there is a seduction, a murder, a rape, and 
what not, all brought about in the twinkling of an 
eye, and before one can say Jack Robinson* I 
doubt there is some little mistake in confounding 
that ^senseless fury, which despises all obstacles ift 
its course^ with that power and force of genius, 
which removes or overleaps them» The best ri- 
der is not he that, failing in the leap, breaks dowo 
the fence, but he who clears it at a bound. So 
with the poet, whose prime excellence it is^to 
overcome the difficulties of his task, not by brutal 
force, but by a graceful exertion of activity and 
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dcill. The connecting parts of every narrative ape 
always the most dull to the reader ; they are there- 
lore the most difficult to the author, and conse-' 
quently his principal excellence is not in omitting 
them altogether, but in so managing them, as nei- 
ther to tire the patience of the reader with their 
duloess and prolixity, nor to disgust him with 
their clumsy improbability. 

There is no great effort of genius in giving fancy ' 
the rein, and goading her into the regions of im* 
possibility, out of the sphere of those awkward re- 
straints, which limit enects to their natural causes, 
and human actions to human powers. This is but 
letting the wild horse or mad bull loose among the 
vulgar crowd. But to restrain their mad gambols 
afterwards, is the test of strength, skill, and genius. 

. It is easy to make the wild Indian drunk ; but to 
quell the horrible and impetuous vigour of his de- 
sires or his vengeance, is the task of the superior 
mind. Nothing is more common, I imagine, and 

. at the same time more erroneous, than to mistake 
the dulness which requires the spur, for the genius 
that demands the curb and the rein. The apathy, 
that may perhaps I^e goaded into madness, is the 
opposite of the quick and fiesy spirit, that is only 
kept from soaring too high by the steady reins of 
taste and judgment 

For these reasons, it has always been considered 
by the best critics, that to let loose monsters, with- 
out the will or the power to restrain them within- 
the limits of what may be caHed monstrous pro- 
priety, to which such personages have ever been 
confined, is not the province of civilized christian^ 
poetry, any mgre than uncaging the lions, or set- 
ting free the galley slaves, was a proof of genuine 
rational chivalry. Unbridled lust and unrestrained 
revenge are powerful agents, but they are. apt to 

disgust, if not at first sight* at least by frequent ex<- 

M2 
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hibition* To make tbem the principal ageats in 
almost half a dozen poems, as lord ByronJias done, 

* is to excite a strong auspicion, that the xaoge of 
his mind is rather confined, and that his iipagina*- 
tipn is composed of no great variety of tints. I 
have heard it observed here, that there was no lit- 
tle of poetical art in publishing Don Juan by piece- 
meal, one canto at a time. Those ivhohaice read 
the first cantos would be led to a perusal of the se- 
cond, not so much by curiosity, as in the rational 
hope of seeing the hero hanged, or some kind of 
poetical justice inflicted on his enormities. 

But be this as it may, it is quite certain that a 
herd of Calmucks have since invaded the English 
Parnassus, and fancied themselves poets, because 
they dealt in rhapsodies, affected misanthropy, and 
wrote fragments of poems connected by stars. No 
characters will suit these barbarians, but. heroes 
who act in defiance of common sense, and outrage 
both religion and law, without motive or end; and 
heroines, who^ in the common course of things^ ' 
ought finally to settle in the purlieus of Covent Gar- 
den, or end their career in Bedlam or Bridewell* 
The scenes, too, in which these distinguished cul- 
prits /act their extra v.ngances, must likewise corres-. 
pond ijfith the gigantic nature of their offences, and 
the gigantic gej^ius of the poet. It would not an- 
swer at all to lay the venue (as we lawyers say) in 
honest old England ; it must be where monks prow) 
and nionasteries abound; where there are plenty of 
banditti, and subterraneous caves, and tinaer heart- 
ed nuns, whose passions are sublimated by the 
near neighbourhood of a burning mountain* The- 
landscapes must be fuU of exotic beauties ; the air 
must be all fragrance 5 the breezes all zepbyra or 

. whirlwinds ; the flowers all green-house plants ; 
and the sun must by all means shine, with a golden 
lustre, a fiery beat, tempered with a most iade- 
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scribable kinc] of a sort of mellow gentleness, onlj 
to be foand in the present English poetrj. Ho- 
nest John BoU, who seldom sees it shine at all in 
the sky, will bask himself in the rays' of this hot 
poetry, like one of our negroes in the dog-days* 

For the incidents, there must be nothing com- 
mon or ordinary ; nothing calculated to sooth the 
feelings after the busy battle of daily interests or 
llpassions ; nothing calculated to awaken virtuous 
impulses, or recommend those gentle, domestic 
affections, that constitute the beauties of our exis- 
tence, and moderate the whirlwind of those pas- 
sions, which, when not restrained, are fatal to the 
peace of society. They must be so luxuriously ten- 
der, as to melt the reader into ineffable ecstacies; 
so inconceivably romantic, as to pass all huitian un- 
derstanding; or so incomparably horrific, as to awa* 
ken even the superannuated sympathies of a Co- 
rinthian^ of twenty, or a fashionable young lady of 
eighteen : videlicet — rape, murder, piracy, adul- 
tery, robbing convents, and hanging up lusty friars 
by wholesale-— swindling, parricide, seduction, and 
otberfeats of modern poetical chivalry. All thelow- 
]j and lonely landscapes of nature ; all the gentler 
emotions of the heart, that refine and purify social 
life, while they contribute so exquisitely to ihe sum 
human happiness ; all virtuous actions ; all pure of 
and blameless sentiment ; all genuine feeling of 
the exalted, the beautiful, the sublime — of heroic 
actions directed to noble ends — every thing, in 
short, that appeals to a well regulated judgment 
and a sound heart, is discarded and despised by 
this banditti of Parnassus, who treat their readers 
as if tbey were a London mob, only to be excited 
by murders, executions, funerals, and coronations. 
Ix)rd Byron is certainly in some measure respon- 
sible for this second irruption of the Vandals, it 
being tbrou^ the example of his success that they 
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have been tempted to follow, as the first success- 
ful effort of the barbarians to gain a footing in 
Italy, was the signs^l for other hordes to pour 
down the hills. 

This heroic, Jonathan- Wil() species of poetry, 
has quite got the better of Walter Scott and his 
moss-troopers in rhyme, although Mr. Scott still 
continues to make bead successfully with the 
same heroes, marshalled in a phalanx of prosey 
instead of a flying squadron of rhyme, as formerly. 
Nobody imitates him now, except a few of our 
backwqod bards, who have not yet been inspired 
with a conviction that they are at least a^ full mo- 
dern poetical age behind the fashion. 

Anacreon Moore, too, has been nearly put out 
by the ascending star of his Lordship's genius ; and 
his sprightly, luxurious levity, has yielded to the 
more energetic force of heroic debaucheries. The 
laughing lyrics of the one have given precedence 
to the passionate heroics of the other, seasoned as 
they both were with about the same proportion of 
the salt of sensuality. Moore's epigrammatic li- 
cense is fast fading before the tragic profligacy of 
Childe Harold's abstraction, aided by the comical 
wickedness of Don Juan, who reduces to practice 
the theory of the Childe. Certain it is, that 
Moore has either degenerated in fancy and sprigfat- 
liness, or the world has become tired of the tink- 
ling of his pretty little fingers. I think he will 
scarcely last out another fashionable age. Indeed, 
the critics, who, by the way, generally get tired of 
an author as soon as they have said all they have 
to say about him, begin to show their teeth at little 
Anacreon pretty smartly. This is most especially 
the case with those who do not like the freedoms 
he has lately taken with the '' greatest and most 
belovejd monarch England ever saw," as the Cou- 
rier calls him. N. B. He don't nsean Alfred. 
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They long ago, as yoa may recollect, found fault 
with bis morality ; but wbile they did not question 
the excellence of his poetry, this was rather an ad* 
vantage to his works. Now, however, they begin 
to think better of bis morals, and worse of his po- 
etry, which, in my opinion, is a strong symptom 
of mortality. 

The lake-school poetry, of which Mr. Words- 
worth is the head, has also sufiered in no incon- 
siderable degree by the bloody inroads of Lord 
Byron, his Giaours, his Corsairs, and his Don 
Juans. It would seem almost forgotten, were it 
not that we now and then see an attempt in some 
one of the magazines to revive the old controver- 
sy, and to prove that it is the only genuine poeti- 
cal school in this country— -I suppose according to 
the *' invariable principles'' of Mr. Bowles. I 
think you will agree with me, that the poetnr 
which requires argument to demonstrate its excel- 
lence, must be pretty much on a par with the jus* 
tice of a cause that requires the ingenuity oi an 
advocate to make it apparent. Still, it would oc- 
casion me not the least surprise, if, when the fa- 
shionables, as they probably will ere long, become 
tired and sated with the heroic villanies and eas- 
tern exaggerations of the Byron school, they 
should turn all at once to the opposite extreme 
(^affected simplicity, sentimental ignorance, and 
simpering childishness. 

The laureat Southey, who is '^ himself alone" 
a sort of Dom Daniel, Thalabaic, Curse of Kehama 
bard, is, I am told, exceedingly wroth, that Lord 
Byron's heroics should thus supersede his epics, 
and'sapphics to boot. He very naturally thmks, 
that his singular intrepidity in writing against both 
rhyme and reason, fairly entitles him to the praise 
of an original genius, and to something more than 
the bliss of dulness, which, you know, is to be for* 
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fotten beforer one i$ .rotten, to speak poeticaTlr.^ 
le made a great effort the other day to retrieve 
his waning reputation, in a poem caviled Judgment, 
which combines the want of rhjme, in some of his 
poems, with the want of reason, in others. I am at 
this moment both poor and thirsty, but ] would not 
be in the Laureates place for two hundred pounds, 
and two butts of the best sack ever brewed. It is - 
a sort of" O yes" production, "inr which the late 
king, Heaven preserve him from the fan^s of the 
Laureat ! fs subjected to a posthumous Egyptian 
trial, upon charges brought forward by the devil, 
who employs Junius and John Wilkes as bis at- 
torney and solicitor generals* The advocates 
abuse the king, and the devil abuses the advocates 
for not abusing him more. However, his Majesty 
is acquitted in the epd, to the great mortification 
of the devil and several democrats present, and to 
the great content of the loyal Laureat, who drink- 
eth three times three cups of sack, and singeth 
hallelujahs three times three, as loud as he can 
bawl. King George, having thus cleared up his 
character, is introduced to Washington, whose 
countrymen cannot but feel flattered at seeing 
their hero in such honourable <:ompany. Such is 
the chefd'^omvre of the Laureat. I pass over his 
caiiting about the divine right of kings, and his 
nauseating flattery of the dead and the living. 
There is nothing on earth so grovelling, pitiful, 
and debasing, as the modern sen<timent of loyalty. 
Instead of being like the enlai^ed, ennobling feel'-' 
tng of patriotismi which enabraces the country and 
the people, their prosperity and glory — which is 
connected with our earliest impressions^ axi«l iden- 
tified with all of happiness we ha.ve ever enjoyed 
in the land of our birth — it is nothing more than 
a servile, interested parasite, who praises by trade, 
and flatters the king for bread« ^' God save the^ 
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S^iog^^' shouts LojraUy, and licks the dust at his 
feet — " God save the people, the myriads who 
have souls to save as well as kings,'' cries Patrio- 
.tism, and lifts its eyes, not to its master on earth, 
but to its Makerin heaven* 

Thomas Crabbe*, and Thomas Campbell, have 
also felt the ejQfects of this whirlwind of popularity, 
which has gone near to prostrate them at the feet 
of Lord Byron, for the* present moment at least. 
Mr. Crabbe is a country clergyman^ and has given 
a series of poems founded on the results, I pre- 
sume, of his experience ; descriptive of rural man- 
ners, and rural vices, a$ they present themselves 
in this country.^ In so doing, he has exhibited pic- 
tures, so diiferent from those which the imagina- 
tion ever^ delights to associate with the repose of 
nature, and thecalm of rural scenes, that one can- 
not help hating him, if they are false, and can hard^ 
ly foj^ivehim, if they are true* He seems, in truth, 
a sourand crabbed genius, ashis name imports; and 
I never look into his. works without thinking when 
. jpou and I used to stand on the bridge at *** *****j 
\tQ see the crabs come floating up with the young 
flood on the surface of the little creek. Though 
^he- sun shone ever so bright, and the waters flow- 
ed ever so clear, these rogues were never in a 
.gQod humour. If we threw them a bait, they 
would snap at it in a gteat passion; if a cloud 
\pas8ed over the sun, of a bright beam darted into 
the water, or a wild flawer overhung the bank of 
the stream, shadow .or substance, it was all one, 
they snapt at ev^ry thing ; even a brother crab 
could not come near them without being in dan* 
ger from their claws. 

. Thomas Crabbe seems a crab among poets. In 
the midst of rural scenes, and rural people ; in 
.hamlets, woods, and smiling vales, where poets 
|;iaye heretofore sought and found those picturcn^ 
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of innocent simplicity and virtaous happiness, that 
delight equaUj the heart and the fancy, he finds, 
alas, if it he true ! he finds little else hut eroM 
corruptioa and vulgar vice. Country bumpkins^ 
and rosy milk-maids, are presented to us in all the 
deformity, without any oi the splendours, of tragic 
vice and high-born crime ; corrupt without refine- 
ment, and.mingling the extreme of sensuality with 
the grossest barbarity* Now all this may be true 
of the people composing Mn Crabbe's congrega- 
tion ; but I can never be brought to believe, that 
it is true as a general picture of rural life and rural 
manners, in this-or any other country. At this mo- 
ment, I recall to mind our little village in ******♦»*, 
and the surrounding ones, whose little spires point 
to heaven from the top of almost ^rery hill* It is 
true there is no necessity there for those nurseries 
of dangerous idleness— poor-houses, where laziness 
is prepared for vice, and penitentiaries, where vice 
is ripened into crime ; yet if there were, I should 
be sorry to think, that Mr. Crabbe's pictures of 
rural depravity could ever have any application to. 
them. I am sure they have not now, unless in- 
deed they have degenerated from their ancient 
simplicity within the few years of my absence. 

But admitting that rural life and manners are 
generally what be describes them, still it does not 
seem to be the province of the poet thus to drive 
poetry from one of her strong holds, where she 
has so long delighted to entrench herself. Let 
the members of the societies, and the parish 
officers, report, if they will, the progress of vice, 
and the depravity of iheir feliaw»creatures ; it is 
their business to record these mortifying fac^, and 
to suggest the remedy. But I cannot help think- 
ing it a perversion of the hearths best feelings,' a 
prostitution of the powers of genius, to employ its 
glowing pencil in painting human nature, not in* 
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dividua]]y,'but collectivelj, in any circumfitances 
or situation, asvso great a scoundrel. It is good for 
us to believe that virtue and happiness reside to- 
gether someMrhere in this villanous world — ^to be- 
lieve they exist, ahhough not with ourselves. I 
never knew a man who avowed his disbelief of 
this, who did not siponer or later exhibit in his con- 
duct a deplorable proof, that he drew his convic- 
tion from the polluted fountain of his own harden- 
ed and corrupt heart. 'This faith in the integrity 
of man, is almost as necessary to the practice of 
virtue, as faith in a higher being; the loss of the 
one, or the other, is the signal for vice -to stalk forth, 
relieved from that curb which even a belief in the 
existence of virtue imposes. \t is for these causes 
1 do not like Mr. Crabbe's poetry, although, as a 
poet, it appears to me, he is superior to all his co- 
temporaries in many of the highest attributes of 
the art. Thomson and Goldsmith, and all the 
poets of nature and of rural life, make us love the 
poor, and wish them well. But I doubt whether 
Mr. Crabbe has not^trengthened a disposition, al- 
ready too prevalent *here, to despise the common 
people, and represent them as equally destitute of 
morals and refinement. We do not read poetry ^ 
to acquire woridly experience, but rather to tem- 
per those bitter feelings towards our fellow-crea- 
tures, which worldly contests, the Collisions of inter- 
est, and the struggles of ambition, are soapttoin-* 
spire. We have enough of reality to make us afl-, 
most hate the world, without resorting to the ima- 
gination to heighten the picture. Indeed, my dear 
brother, I cannot help thinking, that poetry is most 
hopefully employed here at present. Lord Byron 
is devoting his genius to misanthropy and profliga- 
cy; Mr. Wordsworth to dead asses ; Mr. Southey 
to deid kings ; and Mr. Crabbe to the overthrow 
of that happy reliance on the virtuous simplicity of 
Vol. II. N 
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a large portion of the human race, which formcsd 
the great charip of one of the most delightful spe- 
cies of poetry. 

Many years ago, at least many years for a young 
bachelor of forty-five, like myself, I read Camp- 
belPs Pleasures of Hope, and Rogers' Pleasures 
of Memory, with almost overwhelming delight* 
It was in the s.eason of hope, when 1 hoped all 
things, and believed ajl things, and before I began 
to suspect the casket oi men^ory was somewhat 
like Pandora'^ box. I have Jately read tbem 
again, but with a pleasure greatly diininished. Per- 
haps J am losing my relish for poetry, and 1 should 
suspect it myself, if I did not retur lo the other old 
friends of my youth with increasing delight. 7bej 
still continue to c)iarm, and seem the same, or bet* 
ter, yesterday, to-day, and for ever^ They dp nojt 
depend upon any fleeting eharm of noyelty, or a 
strikingcatastr6phe,for a temporary interest, which 
diminishes at every ^iiccessive perusal ; but upon 
certain intellectual and moral beauties, such as 
render the companions of our youth only the more 
dear and precious, as they become ievery day more 
fa.Qiihar* 

I will not trouble you with any morepoets at pre- 
sent, as I do not intend to play the critic, any fur- 
ther than retailing the opinions of some of the 
most refined and judicious people I have met with^ 
:.n the course of my residence and rambles in this 
country. There is one modest bard here, that de- 
serves to be mentioned as a novelty. I mean the 
quaker, 3ernard Barton, who has been moved 
lately by the spirit of poejtry. As might be expect- 
ed, he writes with sweetness, simplicity, ^nd good 
sense ; the two latter very rare commodities at 
present in poetry, when the bards of England go 
abroad to write, and bring home all the fervid 
Jiea,ts of 9 tropical sun, backed by the scorching 
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sifocco of the desert, to excite us into a proper de- 
gree of poetical enthusiasm. Friend Bernard's 
poetry is tender without exaggeration, and simple 
without childishness. His regasus is neither an 
elephant, a camel, nor a dromedary, but a horse 
of good pace and habits. In a better age of poe- 
try he would be more admired. As it is, his Muse 
wants a few of the buttons of the honourable band 
of gentlemen pensioners to make her shine, and is, 
nforeover, rather drab-coloured for the present 
flashy taste. 



LETTER XXIX. 



London. 
Dear Bbother, 

Mr. John Murray's Drawing Room, like Wills* 
Coffee House, in the Spectator's day, is at present 
the resort of many of the wits and scholars of the 
orthodox party, particularly those whose wqrks 
are published by him. It is there, as I am inform- 
ed, the fiery dragon of criticism, the* renowned 
William Gifford, holds his state, and condemns 
authors, by dozens, to the rack of (modern criticism, 
to which all the tortures of the inquisition are but 
cakes and ^ngerbread. I do not know whether 
you have seen the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, but it is even more openly and unblush- 
ingly rancorous and abusive than all former ones. 
Poor lady Morgan, instead of being let off with 
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some wholesome and gentlemanly ridicule for her 
affectation of French and Italian phrases, and her 
tittle tattle about little great people, is attacked 
with an unnianly, vindictive fury, utterly beneath a 
civilized man, and disgraceful to a work which 
affects to direct the public taste, and io preside 
oyer the public morals. The Reviewer scolds 
like an old woman, and actually calls names with 
a facility, which shows he has not forgotten the 
accomplishments of the. cabin-boy of the New- 
castle collier. There is certainly little of correct 
public sentiment here, or such a specimen of ran- 
corous hostility to a woman of good character, in 
her private life, at least, would not be suffered ; nor 
would she be treated as if she were devested of 
every characterestic appertaining to a decent fe- 
male. But the gall of this mighty Attic seems 
inexhaustible ; for from lady Morgan he turns to 
* abusing the whole French nation, with the excep- 
tion of the pigtailed ultras, with an appetite as 
keen and unsated as ever. Considering that the 
writers of this country had for centuries past been 
employed in this praise-worthy object, of scanda- 
•lizing France, one would be inclined to •suppose 
the subject exhausted ; but we would suppose a 
great mistake, for the worthy Reviewer has exceed- 
ed all that have gone before him. The offence, 
which provolied this formidable assault, is neither 
more nor less, than that France holds out such 
temptations to the English gentry, that th^y are 
flocking thither in great numbers to take up their 
residence, where they can escape the blessings of 
English liberty, and English taxation. They can 
live for less than half the expense, and at the same 
time enjoy the defights of one of the finest climates, 
as well as the gayest society, in the world. This 
is enough for our ferocious Reviewer, who will 
never forgive Frsihce for holding out these attrae- 
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tions to the rich, any more than he will pardon 
our country for seducing the poor of England 
from their allegiance to taxes, tithes, and poor 
rates. 

It is whispered, that it is not a little amusing to 
see the low bows and lowly deference of the poor 
authors to this divinity of Reviews, as he sits on a 
.sopha in galliant state. As the dispenser of a tem- 
porary, yet exceedingly profitable renown, he is a 
personage of singular consequence in the eves of 
those who only exist in the smiles of a Reviewer. 
When he nods, Parnassus trembles, like another 
Olympus at the nod of another Jove ; and when 
he speaks, there is not a -dog in Grub-street, or 
elsewhere, that dare bark for die life of him. 

Mr.. ***** is a great favourite of the critic, on 
the score of his arguments against the existence of 
any thing like general sufirage, in any age of the 
English constitution. His work is, however, not 
only one of great research, but of general impar- 
tiality, and supplies a very important chasm in the 
history of Europe, after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. I have read it with much pleasure and 
advantage, and think it, on the whole, wonderfully 
impartial, considering how completely literature 
and party-spirit are confounded with each other 
in this country. The ******* **»*#* jg ^q #*#*##^ 
and one of the most remorseless plunderers of- 
Egypt and the catacombs, the present age of sci- 
entific robbers has produced. He has fitted up a 
raw-head and bloody-bones-place, in imitation of 
the catacombs, filled with fragments of mortality — ^ 
bones, sinews, andlimbs of human beings, who died 
three thousand years ago, and abundance of hie- 
roglyphics that nobody can decipher. But the 
most valuable of all his treasures is a real mum- 
my, Which has attracted all the fashionable young 
ladies of the town to see it. 'Tis a shockingly 
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disgusting looking relict of mortality, partaking 

of nothing sublime or elevating; a mere dried 

representative of nobody knows who. The learn- -^ 

ed adore it, because it has settled the important "^ * 

question concerning the manner of extracting the I 

> brains, which itappears was actually through the I 

nostrils, as affirmed by Herodotus. The whole : 

place is in the highest degree fantastically gloomy, -4 

and its decorations little els^ tlian the mouldering' 
remains, and shapeless fragments, of a remote an- 
tiquity, that carry with them nothing either to de- 
light the eye, or improve the understanding. Yet ' 
the exhibition, for a whole forthight, was the fa- j 
vourite resort of fashionable blue stockings, an- | 
tiquaries, and Corinthians. The whole town was 
mad after ********'6 mummy. 

But peace to Mr. GifTord and his retainers. Liet 
us talk of little Walter Scott, who, though a tory 
creature, is one of the most pleasant, unaffected | 

specimens of the Genus Irritabile in the world. .. - 
By the way, he is a little lame, a circumstance that 
may account for the halting irregularity of his 
verse. Lord Byron, too, labours under a similar ' 

impediment in his walk ;i and, as his verse partakes 
of the like infirmity, it might be a curious specu- j 

. lation to inquire into the occult connexion between 
a lame leg and a lame couplet. But I must leave i 

this matter to the dabblers in cause and effect. { 

I believe there is no doubt of Sir Walter Scott \ 

being the person, who, in the bombastic phrase | 

of the critics, is called the " Great Unknown." It 
is a fact tolerably well known^ and if there were 
any doubt, the extravagant adulation of Black- 
wood's Magazine would resolve it. His reasons for 
preserving this affectation of the incognito, are 
quite clear to me. He wrote himself down in poe- 
try before he began with prose, and that in a good 
measure hy prematurely disclosing bis name, and 
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thus depriving ,his readers of the pleasure of won* 
dering, than which nothing communicates a higher 
cest to a book. The benefits of invisibility are in- 
valuable to authors, who can neither foe hit by the 
critic, nor wounded by personal attacks, so long as 
they remain unseen. Besides, authors are a sort ^ 
of divinity, very apt to turn out an Egyptian 
stork, or arrant mumbo jumbo, if you approach 
them too near. They should always keep out of 
' the way, that the public may see nothing but the 
beauties of their minds.' Like the frimous chess- 
playing automaton, lately detected. Genius loses 
half the admiration of the vulgar, so soon as they 
find there is a man in it. 

Sir Walter grew wise from experience. He 
dismounted from his eight-footed Pegasus, and, 
disguising himself in plain prose, went over almost 
precisely the same ground that he had before 
done in his poems. This is one of the advantages 
an author enjoys, by being only guessed at, in- 
stead of positively identified. Another is, the great- 
er degree of freedom he enjoys, by no longer la- 
bouring under the restraints of a personal respon- 
sibility, either to the critics or the public, for 
what he writes. He is like a fine steed in a mea- 
dow, without saddle or bridle, whose playful gam- 
bols receive inimitable grace from the conscious- 
ness of freedom which accompanies them. On the 
contrary, an author, who has been long before the 
public, is trammelled by his previous reputation, 
and precluded in some degree from the free exercise 
of his genius, by the fear of being convicted of in- 
consistency. Not only this, but every little same;^ 
ness of manner, every similarity in character or 
incident, will be the more readily detected. Indeed, 
if a writer, after exhausting both his memory and 
imagination in verse, is unwilling to remain quiet, 
the ytx's best thing he can do, I should think, is 
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to resolve himself into prose, and write all over 
again in an anonymous character. The difference 
in style, and the total dissimilarity in these separate 
modes of writing, will go far to prevent a detection, 
as the inemory of most readers is incapable of in* 
stituting the close comparison which is necessary 
for that purpose. In short, to indulge in one 
more comparison, a mask to ian author is what a 
veil is to beauty; it adds the zest of doubt and curi- 
osity to other gratifications. 

Do not imagine, from these observations, that I 
am notapotent admirer of the " Great Unknown," 
alias. Sir Walter Scott. 1 have received too much 
pleasure from his prose writings not to feel grate- 
ful. Many an hour of ennui in this land of blue, 
devils hath he whiled away— and many a lonely day 
of sickly confinement hath he made tolerable to 
me by the exertions, or, as it would seem, the relax- 
ations of bis genius. Shall not the sick man be 
grateful to him who administers to the mind, ^s 
well as to him that ministers to the bodv ? Be* 
sides, every soul that ever knew him bears testimo- 
ny to the worth of his private character, notwith- 
standing his being somewhat obnoxious on the 
score of his toryism. His pleasant, unaffected, un- 
pretending manners are exemplary in a man — ^but, 
in a successful author, they are little less than mi- 
raculous. His heart, I am assured, is free from a 
single spark of that jealous irritability which divides 
men of genius, and prevents them from governing 
the republic of letters more despotically than a 
senate of Venice. 

There seems, indeed, something excessively on- ' 
ailulterated in Sir Walter — but I hate these, pitiful 
titles,, that sink men of genius to the level of sher- 
iffs, and aldermen knights. Nothing can more stri- 
kingly exemplify the universal go^d will he had 
acquired, than the fact, that, until the affair of the 
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^* Beacon/' his politics bad madi^ bini no c^iiemiies^- 
nor his unequalled success, as an author, deprived 
him of a single friend among his rival cotempora- 
ries. Though he publishes, in one year, ^Imost 
as much as Homer and Virgil wrotCNali theii* lives, 
he does not appear to withhold himself from any ' 
rural relaxation, or city gala. His ''face is ex- 
tremely indicative of honest good nature, and his 
fsice appears the mirror of his mind. 

But for all this, I cannot allow him to be equal' 
either to a Fielding or an Edgeworth, whatever 
may be the fashionable verdict of the day. in this 
opinion I am supported by the authority of those 
judges of the secret tribunal I spoke of, whose ap- 
probation, after all, is essentially necesss[ry to the 
permanent fame of every living author. I will 
fpiveyou an abstract of their opinions, mixed up 
with some of my own, which last I desire you will 
hold in especial reverencie. No doubt my fair 
^ cousin ****^ who, as you inform me, not long 
* ago set the bed-curtains on fire at two o'clock in 
the morning, by falling asleep over the Abbot, will 
be greatly affronted at seeing the Great Unknown 
so sacrilegiously undervalued. 

Genius may be said to be in its greatest perfec-' 
tion, when it combines a due proportion of inven- 
tion and judgment. Invention furnishes the mate- 
rials of every genuine work, of imagination ; judg- 
ment arranges and combines them, so as to produce* 
a striking, yet, at the same time, a probable catas- 
trophe. The talents, then, which are necessary to 
the production of a- mere historical novel or poem, 
founded on incidents already recorded and arrang-? 
ed in history, and exhibiting characters and man- 
ners which^no longer exist but in books, are very 
different from those which are essential to the de- 
lineation of existing life and manners. In the for- 
mer case, it is only necessary to consult books } in 
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the lattef ) the world must be studied* To depict 
the manners of a past age, memory is the principal 
qoalificaUon necessary ; to paint men as they live 
and move before us ; to exhibit new varieties g^ 
character, new modes of speech, and habits and 
peculiarities never before embodied in books ; to 
collect these in groups, happily contrast them with 
each other, and conduct them by a series of na^ 
tural incidents, produced by natural causes and 
motives, to a happy issue, is another, and a higher 
task. It requires a habit of nice observation ; a 
keen discrimination of character ; a fertile invea* 
live power; a nice judgment — in short, almost' 
every qualification that enters into the composition 
of a perfect intellect, the united product of great 
natural powers, matured by extensive experience 
and observation of human life. The writer of an 
historical novel, the mere delineator of manners 
which no longer exist but in books and ballads, 
may b^ compared to the painter who copies old 
pictures with tolerable correctness ; but the other 
is the artist who roams into the wide fields of na- 
ture, catching not only her fixed, but varying and 
incidental beauties, and communicating to his pic- 
tures the grace and novelty of a pure original. 

The author of the Waverley novels has pursued a 
path, which saved him, in a great measure, the trou* 
ble of invention. The principal characters, as well 
as events, are historical ; and where he has filled up 
the chasm with incidents of his own, I appeal to the 
judgment of reflecting persons, if he has not deviat- 
ed into the wild impossibilities of romance ? Where 
the characters are nof absolutely historical, they 
are derived from old plays and ballads, which also 
furnish models of language for the actors. In- 
deed, it may be observed here, that not only the 
Great Unknown, but a vast number of the present 
race of poets, have poached pretty liberally in the 
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old plays of Queen Elizabeth and James the* First. 
These, after lying in oblivion, except in the care 
of these industrious poachers, for two centuries, 
have at length begun to excite attention, and will ^ 
probably before long be sufficiently known to en- 
sure the detection of modern plagiarists. Without 
descending to particularize these borrowings of 
the Great Unknown, it cannot but strike every 
reader, who takes the trouble to reflect on the in-* 
cidents of the tale of Kenilworth, for instance, that 
they are principally taken from Miss Aikin's Court 
of Elizabeth, where they are purely historical ; and 
that where the author has attempted to sketch from 
his own resources, he has almost invariably deviat- 
<ed into common place or caricature. Indeed, to 
me it appears, that through the whole of the work 
ihere is an air of reckless extravagance, a daring 
disregard to probability, that takes from the cha- 
racters ev:ery feature of historical likeness, and 
gives to historical facts every characteristic of im- 
probability. 

With the exception of Sir Hugh Robsart and 
'Tressilian, there is almost a total absence of inter- 
esting characters. Queen Elizabeth is nothing but 
jaL course virago ; lieicester a miserable dupe of a 
clumsy astrologer; and Sussex, Blount, Antony 
Foster, and the rest, very common persons. The 
•originals of Lambourne, Giles Gosling, and De* 
metrius, may be found in a dozen of the old plays ; 
but where to find Wayiand Smith, the mysteripus 
blacksmith, and Dicky Sledge, is more than I 
know ; not within the limits of nature, certainly. I 
cannot tell how it is, but Dicky seems the identical 
Xjiilpin Horner of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
merely devested of his supernatural features. Ra^ 
leigh is a fine personage in history ; but apparent- 
ly rather of too high an aim for our author, since 
the only Locident of any consequence, illustrative of 
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^^ his character, it^troduced into the work, is that of 

the cloak, familiar to every school-boy, Raleigh is, 
V of all the personages in the piece, the one of whom 

, the author ought to have madethe most, and he has 

^ made nothing. The Countess Amy, who appears to 

'- have been intended by him for the principal object of 

interest; is only interesting through the melancholy 
. catastrophe of her death. She would have merited 
little sympathy, had she not fallen a victim to her 
iaults. Her conduct as a daughter, a mistress, aiid 
a wife, savours only of disobedience, vanity, and 
selfishness. She did not scruple to destroy the 
happiness of her father and lover by her elope^, 
ment ; nor could she be restrained, withoiit infinite 
difficulty, from jeopardizing the safety of her Jius- 
bajid for the pleasure of shining at court. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's leaning towards high rank appears con^ 
spicuously on various occasions. But the one in 
which it is most^olSensively displayed, is the inci- 
dent, where Tressilian is placed at the mercy of 
Leicester, in the midnight rencontre. Poetical jus^ 
tiee, every ge^ierous feeling, was in favour of Tres- 
ailian's getting the better of tHe Earl,, by whom he 
had* been injured and insulted; nor would his so 
doing have altered the course of the story in the 
least, as honest Dicky Sledge might have equally 
interfered to save the life of Leicester, had Tres- 
silian been base enough to take it under similar 
circumstances. The degracfation of Tressilian is 
therefore wanton, unnecessary, and unfeeling, in- 
asmuch as it is calculated to lessen one of the few 
worthy persons in the piece in the eyes of most 
readers. In. truth, our author has scarcely dealt 
iairly with his thoughtless readers; for while he 
makes Leicester act the part of a fool and a knave, 
he still takes care to invest him with a character of 
elevated splendour, that is calculated to impose 
upon them with the idea that he is i^till worthy of 
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admiration, if not of respect. I am inclined to fear, 
that Sir Walter deals out poetical jnstice agreeably 
to precedency, and consults the court calendar to 
iind who is to be disarmed or thrown down in com- 
bat. Tet there are rare touches in the work, that 
seem those of a master's hand, and indicate that 
.the author knows the nearest way to the heart. 
The parting incident, where the daughter, in bid- 
ing her father good night, previously to her elope- 
ment, cuts off the look'Of hair that had become en- 
tangled in his mantle, and gives it him, is exqui- 
sitely natursd and affecting. It makes us lament 
ihat the s^uthor, capable of such things, should 
waste his powers on mysticaf old hags, half-switch, 
half tirago, who declaim like sybils, scold like 
£shwomen, and carry their energies to a pitch 
of extravagance truly ^abominable. There is a 
tnarvellous similitude ^nthese sublime scoMs, these 
" pass quick and begone" ladies, that begins to be 
tedious. They all seem to belong to the same old 
family of Lapland witches, -from Meg Merrilies, 
the first and by far the best, to Noraa of the Fitful 
jlead, Uie mo»t extravagant shvew and scold of all. 
No age, I vshould think, that was not tired of na- 
ture, and its thousand varied charms, could relish 
the disgusting and horrible tale told by this old vi- 
jrago, at midnight, to 4he gentle daughters of Mag- 
nus Troil. The Pirate has just come out, and has 
shaken the popularity, of the author so sensibly, 
that it begins to be rumoured, he will shortly pro- 
ceed to give, us a third edition of the old beauties 
of his mind, in the shape of a series of plays. This 
is certainly making the most of one's wesllth, and 
reminds me of a cunning fellow of the beau monde, 
•who lately passed the same quantity of silver 
through two editions, once in the shape of a ser- 
A^tce of plate, and once as a beautiful tea set, after 
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vM^hicb he coined It iato money, dashed away in a 
c,arricle to the admiration qC every body^ and: died 
gaEpe at last. 

: TbeQuarterly Revieisr has lately given us age* 
neral criticism on the Waverly novel$« jlt eame osit 
saexa^ly.ia thenick of time^^that'one might be 
tempted almost tosaq^eetit^was-iiilended^'io ;9i4iet 
the public appetitefor chelongrexpected *'S*iraie.*' 
This was spmewhat neoes^ary, i^<Mr jl assure yom 
thebetter sort xrf* reader^ vwho^«onsiilt .tfaeir.o^m 
tast^ fo^in to bealitdesaledtwichtliieselliighfsear 

^oned dishes, and « to long for /SCHnetbiog^^lain^and 
substantlaL The reviewer rnitfk66*«tbe ^foHowing 
reraaitks, butwJthoi^^ io ^y ^ni^i) vgivin^ .the 

, tf9ie;6oliition of Ae'efiiigma. «^ Ail .our ipeaKlecs,^' 
says the critic, ^' wu$t ^bav^ ; observed rl^ow ^muek 
better be paints b^gi^rs, gypste^yismugglers, and 
peaswtSii the favourites of kings andc queens, and 
kings and queens < themselves, the veigr lowest and 
the very highest ranks of society^ thanr'diai rank,^ 
which Ae mmt hinjuelf bdong* fHowanuchr^faolde^i 
and how much mpre accurate, appears ^o us the 
pencil that struck .out DandjeDinmont^-than-tfi^ 
which drew, though ^idi ^ut xnore r«laboratioii, 
Mr. Pleydell ! Ij^w much.4iMire do Jbis ^lary ef 
Scotland and Elisabeth of England of^pear to re^ 
semfole queens, dian his Julia Manuring does 4i 
yjoung lady f JBow comet he tacopy more. correei^ 
what he knows impe^ectliff than uAat he knows 
well?'' , 

To resolve this .singular paradax, I believe jt 
will be only-necessary to ref^r to. some of the pre* 
ceding remarks in this bundble episd^. '^OHie re* 
viewer most ,>certainly, without Jntendi^ it, fats 
furnished the ^strong^st corroboradon to the e^ 
nions, which, as I stated ' before, '1 have derived 

.from some of the best judges in this country. The 

.very reason, why Sir Walter fails in delineating 
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Aat state of society, afid those cbaractei>$ with* 
which be must necessarily be most familiar in real' 
life, is precisely because he does not paint from his 
own observation. His beggars^ his* gypsies, his 
kings, his queens, and their fttv^ourit^i^,. his mystical 
beldaines and his smuggtersj are drawn- from bal-' 
lads, traditions, and historical records, that give' / 
either such complete pictures^^r at least «ttch bold> 
outlines, that a dext^'ous artist can either copy "the' 
one, or fill up what was wanting in the other. The 
characters of Mary and Elizabeth are so hacknied 
biefore even ordmary readers^ that it is only requi- 
site to make the former vain and passioiiate, and 
the latter a great swearer, and memory will supply 
the rest, giving af tb^ same time full credit to the 
artist for the whole picture. The traditions and 
the poetry of the' borders supply as many gypsies, 
characters, and anecdotes, as any man can desire, 
and the coasts of Scotland abound in tales of smug^ 
glers'. Even James' Hogg can paint these ; .and it- 
is only necessary to be a good border antiqutiry to 
picture life, not as it is, but as it was a century 
ago. 

Bot Julia Mannering, Mr. Pleydell, and 
every character in the whole of this series of 
novels, which appertains to the class of real, ac- 
tually existing beings, such as we live and move 
. amongst at present, are destitute of all claim to- 
vigour or^originality. It is only necessary to 
place them beside those of Miss Edgeworth, to 
perceive at once, how much more easy it is to 
draw materials from history and tradition than 
from actual observation of life and manners. So 
with those incidents and events which can be re- 
ferred to bein^ like ourselves, and to which we can 
apply the test of our own experience and obser- 
vation. Nearly the same deplorable tamene^s 
and' common-place characterize them' all; audit 
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18 only ifrhen tbe author envelopes himself in the 
mists of time, and the obscurity of provincial tra- 
dition, that he attains to a new species of fiction, 
compounded of improbabilities stretched on the 
vack, and characters not altogether human, nor yet 
<]uite. supernatural, such as abound in the records 
of popular superstition* 

Hence the apparently wonderful focility with 
which the author compiles these novels. The ex- 
perience of a whole life furnished Fielding with the 
characters and incidents of Tom Jones ; but tradi- 
tions and ballads of old times supply the " Great 
. Unknown" with ample materials for this kind of 
writing. The very notes to Walter Scott's jdiffer- 
ent poems, contain a mass of border lore, amply 
sufficient for half a dozen novels like Guy Manner- 
ing an^ Rob Roy. If tliere be any exception to 
these remarks, it is in " The Heart of Mid Lothian/' 
which presents to us two characters that belong to 
all times, and are perfect in their kind : I mean old 
Davie Deanes and his daughter Jeannie. They 
are sufficient to redeem all the old half-bred 
witches, and half-bred wizards, in the whole series, 
and possess an interest derived from the purest 
springs of nature and probability, far more intense 
and legitimate than all the rest of these extravagant 
creations of ignorance and superstition. 

But with all these drawbacks, if such they be in 
tbe eyes of the present age, the Great Unknown is 
still a pearl among swine. He and Miss Edge- 
worth are the twin stars of Boeotia, and not only 
shine by their own light, but by the reflection of 
surrounding darkness. The one, as a painter of 
life as it is, the other of life as it was, is without a 
rival in the present times. The author of Waverley 
is a great second-hand artist ; a capital pencil in 
copying old pictures, and colouring them afresh. 
What I particularly commend him for is^ tbat~ 
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though a friend to the ^overmneDt, he does , not 
think it necessary to cant. There is a glow of vi« 
goroiis freshness about him, so different from the 
fededy^^sickly, green, and yellow tribe of cotempo-* 
rary novelists, that to read pde of his tales, is Uke 
contemplating a rich landscape, with the flowers ^ 
ofthesprinff, and the dews of the clear mellow 
morning, blooming and glittering upon it, and the 
pure and fragrant breeze playing in our faces* 

Biit I cannot help thinking it is placing him 
where he ought not to be, to put him on a level 
with Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, and Miss Edge- 
worth. He belongs, I imagipe, to a di^erent class 
of beings ; to a class of authors, who, when the - 
charm of novelty expires, and curiosity is satisfied 
in the development of the story, will never be 
much relished or sought after for other and more 
lasting beauties. Of Fielding, I think it may be 
Airly said, that he has produced one of the most 
consummate works of fiction that ever the world 
saw. In knowledge of life and human motives; 
in variety, strength, contrast, and probabilityyof 
character^ in the invention and unequalled skill in 
arranging his incidents ; and in the simplicity andi 

Jerfectian of .the denouem^it of the story, Tom 
ones has never, I believe, been surpassed*- Smol* 
lett is only second, yet a great way off; and Gold- 
smith,' in the ^delineation of hluman nature at the 
domestic fire-side of virtuous simplicity, is yet 
without an equal. Each of these writers, without 
going out of the bounds of probability, or<tfenc]ing 
against ^^ the modesty of-nature," by^ extravagant^ 
and incongruous events, or boisterous, uncontrolled i 
passion, has produced works, that appeal lar more* 
powerfully to the heart and the imaginatitm, than^ 
the dashing succession of characters and events^ tbati 
only hang together by a chain of improbabilities^, 

02 
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or b5r tbe thread of history, exhibited in the work 
of the Great Unknown. Miss Edgeworth, among 
the living novelists, so far as my reading extends, 
is the only one that has ever beard there was such a 
thiQg SIS human nature, or who is aware that, by the 
exercise of a chastened judgment, a delicate taste, 
and a playful wit, ordinary characters and every- 
day incidents, may be invested with charms a thou- 
sand times more engaging and interesting, than the 
monstrous creations, or copies of a M athurin, or 
even a Great Unknown. The characters deli- 

* 

neated by Miss Edgewortb, are admirable for their 
nature and probability ; and did she possess the 
inventive faculty of the three great writers I have 
named, she would be tiieir equal in genius, their su- 
:perior in delicacy. She would be the female 
Fielding. Like tbe solitary nightingale, Miss 
Edgewortb sings alone ; and it would seem that 
she is discouraged by the loud and boisterous 
praises lavished upon works so every way opposite 
to hers, that to admire the one, is in effect to con- 
demn llie other. 6be seems of late to hsve retired 
from the field, leaving it free to the gigantic race 
of brobdingnag writers, who astonish us little Gulli- 
vers with the gambols of a diabolical tribe of mon*- 
'sters, whose ordinary actions and passions are al- 
together beyond our comprehension. 

I have often thought, that one great cause of the 
popularity of Kenilworth is tbe lofty and inflated 
style, in which the magniicence of queen Elizabeth 
and the pageantry of the castle is set forth. Peo- 
ple, and especially those who have little or no ex- 
perience in such trumpery delights, love to be in 
great company, and to witness splendid shows, 
even in imagination ; nor is there any thing on 
which the inexperienced fancy banquets with more 
avidity. Those, for instance, who did not witness 
the late coronation, but took their impressions from 
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the newspaper accounts of that notable foolery, 
willhave an idea that it was all grandeur, and sub- 
-limity, and devotion. For my part, I never saw 
any thing that so completely realized the momme- 
ries of stage royalty. The champion was incom- 
parably ridiculous ; the band of gentlemen pension- 
ers, with their twelve hundred buttons apiece, took- ' 
ed like so many representatives of Birmingham 
button-makers ; and the nobility, with their long 
tails and coronets held up, like the posterity of~ 
Banquo, in their procession across the stage, made 
roe laugh heartily. In fact^ the whole ceremony 
was most empty and absurd, inasmuch as it no lon- 
ger carried with it the religious, n^oral, or political 
feelings which gave it importance in those times, 
when kings were anointed with oil from heaven, 
and consequently held their crowns by divine right. 
The king certainly sustained the weight of bis dig- 
nity, that is to say, his velvet, ermine, and jewelry, 
witK great courage ; but after all, it is difficult to 
make the drinking of wine, and the washing of 
hands, any thing more than very common*pteice 
matters. 

In order to disenchant the readers of Eentt- 
worth, about your fireside, from the thraldom in 
which their imagination is held, with regard to the 
splendors and refinements of the age of Elizabeth, 
it may not be amiss to recall to mind some particu- 
lars concerning the court manners of those days. 
Our people, wfaa see nothing of kingly state, are 
prone to think that every thing connected with roy- 
alty, past or present, must possess a certain species 
of refinement and delicacy, altogether unattamable 
by common mortals. I have therefore taken the ' 
trouble to ransack some old books, and to e;ctract 
from the records of the times, a few particulars, 
from which it will be seen, that the manners, amuse- 
mentSy and occupations of the court, were such as 
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would at present disgrace any mob, but an English 
mob. 

Every popular work that appears befe carries 
double, and oftentimes treble; that is to say, it 
"<^ens a sale for a dull tome of aatiquwrian trum<- 
pery, if not, an elegant volume of illustrations by 
some eminent engraver. Accordingly, Eenilworth 
was followed up lately by the' publication of one 
of the dullest books ever imposed upon the patience 
of mankind. I mean Master Robert Lanebam's 
account of the " Entertainment of the Queen's' 
Majesty at Killingworth Castle," &c. which con- 
tains unutterable prosings. It however famishes 
ample proof of what I have just suggested.-^ 
Among other rare matters, it is recorded, that 
Arion appeared mounted on a great Dolphin twen- 
ty feet long, carrying a complete orchestra of roost 
rafe performers in his belly. Thirteen bears were 
beaten for Uie amusement of the Virgin Queen and 
her dainty court, as appears from Master Robert 
Laneham's Diary. ^' Well, sir," saith Master 
Ijanehara, ^ the bears were brought forth into the 
court, the dogs set to them to argue the point &ce 
^ faceivtbey had learned counsel also on both 
parts : What may they be counted partial that are 
retainers on both sides f I ween no. Very fiejrce, 
both the one and the other, in argument ; if the 
dog in pleading should pluck a bear by the throat, 
the bear with traverse would claw him again by 
die scalp. Therefore, thus with fending and 
proving, plucking and turning, scratching and 
biting by pUin tooth and nail on one side and the 
olber, such expense of blood and leather was there, 
between them, as a month's licfcingi I ween, will 
not recover." 

<* It was sport very pleasant of these beasts, to 
see the bear, with bis pink eyes, seeing after his 
enemy's approach^ the nimfal^ess and wait of the 
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dog te take bis advantage, and the force and expe- 
rience of the bear again to avoids the assault. If 
he was bitten in one place, how he would pinch in 
another to get ^free ; that if he was bitten once, 
then what a shift with biting, with clawing, with 
roaring, tossing and tumbling, he would work to 
wind himself from thetn ; and when he was loose, 
to shake his^ ears twice or thrice with the blood and 
slaver about his physiognomy, was a matter of 
goodly relief"' 

In the eveiring, after this *^ goodly relief," Mas-* 
ter Robert Lanebam proceeds to state : ^^ Within^ 
also, in the evening, was showed before her High- 
ness by an Italian, such feats of agility, in goings, 
turnings, tnmblings, castings^ hops, jumps, leaps, 
skips, springs, gambols, somersets, caperings and 
flights, forwards, backwards, sideways, downwards 
and upwards, with sundry windings, gyvings, aod 
circumflexions ; all so lightly and with such easi* 
ness, as by me in few words is not expressible by 
pen or speech, I tell you plainly." During this 
visit there were three and twenty hogsheads' of beer 
drunk by the Court ;^ and to crown aU, a miracle 
was performed by the Queen's Majesty, who cured, 
with her accustomed mercy and charity, nine per- 
sons of that painful and dangerous disorder csdled 
the King's Evil; for the kings and queens of this 
realm, without other medicine, save only by hand- 
ling and prayers, do cure it." Here are all the 
characteristics of ignorance, superstition, and bar- 
barism, combined. 

In the time of the Tndors, of which race Eliza- 
beth was the last, the festivities of Christmas, 
Easter, kc. were distinguished by a mixture of 
vulgar wastefulness, tasteless extravagance, and 
paltry meanness. The apartments of the king were 
strewed with rushes, and, to use the words of an 
old writer^ ^< the staires and floores of the other 
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roomes are dsmtilie inbyed ivitlk fiMie, ahd i^iitW 
the fyres biased gallftDtlie in the greate chambers^ 
those of die inferioure officiak were sliiveringe with 
the cold. Manye of the attendants were beggars^ 
in truthe »o better nor beggars." In the process 
of refinement^ it was enacfed by the kiqgy that 
none- but ^^ decent'' jpersons should attend court, 
nor any ^^ rascal" lie employed as a domestic^ nor 
any scuilton permitted to go naked. The attend-* 
ants at court are strictly prohibited from stealing' 
locks Or keys from cupboards, at houses whare the 
king visits. The tnarshal is especiaHy ordered to 
drive away all misguided; unworthy, and common 
women; and in order that the maids of honour, 
may be kept in good case, they are allowed a chine 
of bee^ a manchet, a loai^ and a gallon of beer, 
for breakfast. - 

. It may give some idea of the purity of courts 
at this time, to recite some of the tenures by which , 
lands were granted and he)d by different persons.- 
Robert de Gatton held the manor of Gateshillj 
in the county of Surry, by the sergeanty of being 
marshal of twelve giris, who feltowed the king's 
court. Homo de Gatton held the same manor by 
sergeanty of being marshal of all the Bishop of 
Winchuter^s geese, when the king should come 
into those parts. There are other instances of the 
kind. These were, it is true, prior to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth : but that the court manners were 
not imuch more refined under her patronage, a^-* 
pears not only from her own conduct and language, 
but from the following curious anecdote. It is 
taken from a work called "Illustrations (^British 
History, Biography, Manners, &c. by William 
Lodge, esq. Pursuivant at Acms^ &c. F. S. A» ;" 
and the heroine is the Countess of Shrewsbury^ 
whose Lord was one of the persons having charge 
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of Mary, .Queen of Scots, at Fotheringhain Castle. 
The aQecdote, therefore, is of the age of Elizabeth. 

"In 1592,'' says the writer, " the families of 
Cavendish and Stanhope, in the county of Not*' 
tingham, were on e;Kceeding ill terms, insomuch 
that blood was fihed on both sides. The following 
is a copy of. a message sent by Mary Cavendish, 
Countess of Salop, to Sir Thomas Stanhope of 
Shelford, ^Knight, by one Holt and one William- 
son, and delivered by Willianason Feb. 15th, 1592, 
in presence of certain persons whose names are 
subscribed. * My Lady hath commanded me to 
say thus much to ^ou.: that though you be more 
wretched) vil^, and miserably, than any creature 
living ; and in your wickedness become more ugly 
fn shape than the vilest, toad in the world,; ana 
one tawhom none, of reputation would vouchsafe 
to send any message, yet she hath- thought good to 
send fhus, much unto yovt: Thatshe is contentejd 
you should live (atid doth no waies wish your 
d^atfa) but to this end^ that all the frtagues an^ 
niisenes that may befall any man, may light upoo 
such a caitiff as you are : and ^at you should live 
to have all your fiiends forsake you ; , and without 
your great repentance, (which she loOkelh.not for, 
liecause your life hath been^o bad,) you will be 
damned perpetually in bell-fire.'"" 

As this letter is already of a good reasonable 
length, I will not trouble you with any more spe- 
cimens of the manners of those times. Enough has 
vbeen brought to satisfy you, that if the readers of 
Kenilworth were to have a genuine picture of Eli- 
zabeth's, court presented to them, they would turn 
With disgust from its broad aind vulgar lic^ntipus- 
tress. » 
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LETTER XXX. 



^Londorim 

I HAVE reserved another and peculiar class of la- 
.bourers in the fruitful vineyard of English literature 
,for a particular letter, inasmuch as thej deserve 
'Special notice &*onv an American, on account of 
the great.attention they pay his country and Coun- 
trymen. I mean the small fry of traveUers which 
infest all paris.of the habitable globe, and like a 
,swarm of grasshoppers, skip over a country with 
most wonderful iacility — live on the booksellers' 
shelves for a single summer, and the next year are 
followed by another swarm, who Jive.another year, 
and give place to their successors. The number 
of these is incredible ; and so various arc their 
characters aad views, that the divisions of Sterne 
no longer comprehend half the wectes. One 
.goes in search of the sublime and beautiful ; an- 
other to admire picture^) anddrelapse into a second 
idolatry, by adoring the Belviderean Apollo, or 
tjie Venus de Mcdicis; another sets forth to, glean 
scraps and anecdotes of ^reat personages ; another 
,tO£et rid of his guineas ; another to get rid of his 
rtime ; and another to get rid of himself. Sofaie 
publish for fame, and a great many for money. 
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But by far the most numerous class of thes£ per? 
-nmbulating persons,' among the genus of British 
travellers, is that of the Smellfongii, mentioned by 
poor Yorick. These are people that endeavour 
to rup away from ennui, as rogues do from their 
consciences ; bqt being disappointed, go home and 
vent their spleen "upon the poor countries that 
failed to cure an incurable malady. To this class 
I myself acknowledge some little affinity, for I 
pl^ad guilty to having caught the blue devils in 
this country very severely. In France, I was as 
merry as a cricket ; but th6 fogs of this isle gave 
me the vapours before I was here twenty-four 
hours. You may therefore deduct three per cent, 
from the aggregate of my descriptions of life and 
manners in this country. 

The traveller who takes an excursion from this 
ieknd to the continent of Europe, and maketh a 
book on his return to pay his expejises, also natu< 
rally belongs to the class of Smellfungii. If he 
wish his i^Dok to sell, he must of necessity abuse 
every thing abroad ; for such is the patriotism qf 
Englishmen, that they cannot endure to hear their 
neighbours praised. An English traveller, who 
did justice to France, would be considered a trai- 
tor to his country. 

The traveller who sits himself down quietly at 
home, like Mr. Ashe, and writes a book of trarelt 
concerning a country three thousand miles oli^ ja. 
also a common, character 4iere. . It is computed, 
that more than two-thirds of the travels which ap- 
pear are the production of persons who have never 
been five miles from Grub-street in all their lives. 
It is held necessary for Lord Byron to travel to 
write poetry, but any body is allowed to write tra- 
vels at home. The best critics say, that the closet 
"travelleris likely to be by far th^ more eoterlainingi 
VoL.IL P 
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since he can resort to his memory, or imagf nation 
for what the reality might fail to furnish. 

There is another class of travellers, English all 
over, but who. go about their own country in the 
character of foreigners, praising every thing they 
see most lustily, and publishing their original, gross^ 
and nauseous flattery as a translation from Mr* 
Goede, the paaegyrist of the British privileged 
orders, and the defamer of the nation, or Mr. some*- 
body else. Much of the testimony to the charac- 
ter of the people^ the excellence of their institu- 
tions, the purity of their morals, their iateUectua} 
fiufieriority, and the freedom and happiness of the 
nation, is most unquestionably palmed upon the 
world under the false colours of a disinterested tri'- 
bute from strangers. 

But it is the innumerable rabble of British trae 
Tellers, and pretended travellers, into the United 
States, that I intend particularly to analyze in aH 
iheir varieties. It is from their misrepresentations, 
for it would he honouring them to call it ignorance^ 
that the errors under which the people of England 
now labour, with respect to our country, are de- 
rived. Nothing, indeed, can equal the' sturdy in- 
credulity of this people, even the better sort of 
them, when they have once been fairly initiated 
into error, especially with regard to the Ameri- 
cans. I said nothing could equal this, but I beg 
leave to retract. Their ignorance of our country 
IS superior to their prejudices, and their ill-breed- 
ing even beyond their ignorance ; for it is easy to 
perceive, and indeed they take no pains to dis- 
guise it, that the solemn assurances of a gentlemao 
. ^nd-an eye-witness do not weigh a feather against 
the ponderous falsehoods of an anonymous writer, 
or a known writer without character or reputation. 
They call this. English sincerity; but among fo?- 
reigners it goes by th^ name of English nideq^ss^ 
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These prejudices against our countrymen and 
their government are almost peculiar to the Eng- 
lish. All over the continent of Europe, wherever 
I have been, a citizen of the United States meets • 
with courtesy and attention, and his country is 
mentioned with respect or adiniration ; nor do the 
travellers, reviewers, and editors of periodical 
works, gain patronage and bread by treating us 
with injustice, any where but in England. Here 
is the great mart for vending the most absurd and 
ridiculous calumaies of all sorts ; and such is the avi- 
dity with which the most contemptible fabrications 
are received and encouraged, that it is only neces* 
sary to be eminent in folly and falsehood to gain 
money and renown. Mr. James, who came to 
this country from America after the war, first pub- 
lished a sort of romance, which he called, if T re* 
collect right, '* A Synopsis of Naval Actions," full 
of the most gross fallacies* He was immediately 
patronised by the British admiralty ; his Synopsis 
was republished, and swelled into a large volume ; 
and now at last the whole is embodied in the his- 
tory of the! British navy, where it will descend as 
authority to future generations, and, as in every 
other portion of British history, the man will be 
seen striding over the lion. It is thus that their 
history is compiled ; it passes from the uewspa- ^ 
pers to the periodical works, and from, thence in 
a little while is incorporated into the mighty ro- 
mance, and becomes the oracle of future times. 
James is now in high favour with the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and will be pensioned or sinecured 
soon, without doubt. 

The English travellers in America, those I 
mean who really visit us, are of various kinds. I 
have taken pains to inquire into their characters 
and pursuits, and will be a little particular in my 
details. The first are British officers of one 
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grade or other, either civil or military, who haf« ^ 
travelled from New- York to Canada, or from Ca- 
nada to New- York ; or who have resided some 
time in the States, of British provinces, and seek 
to recommend themselves lo pr4>motion bjr puhr 
lishinga book of travels, calculated for the ])aiate 
©f honest John Bull, or bis rulers. Lieut* *f **, 
whose travels I sent you sometime ago, is quite in 
disgrace at head-quarters, because he had the ud- 
patriotic candour to do us justice. It is not ^ 
therefore very likely that any other officer wiU ^ . 
follow his example. ' \ 

The next species of traveller in America i&your 
literary merchant, agent, travelling pedler, or > 

whatever name you may be pleased to callhim. 
His estimation of the country depends upon the < 

quantity of orders he receives for British goods, 
or the number of persons he can take in with bis 
^ares. If he be disappointed in his expectations^ , 

he returns home and publishes a book, denounce 
ing the people as arrant knaves, because they 
would, not suffer themselves to be made arrant \ 

fools. He has another object-^to make up in the j 

sale of his book for the deficiencies in the sale of 
his wares, which he is pretty sure of doing, if he 
only rail sufficiently at democracy and Yankees, 
and dilate copiously on bundlihg and gouging* 
The government always stands security forany 
loss the bookseller may st^stain. by (}ie publication 
of this mass of dulness ; and, if the worst come to 
the worst, the author is placed out to luxuriate in 
some good place or other. Honest Bradshaw 
Fearon is hand and glove with certain great peo? 
pie— ^that is to say, be is. praised, and the rest will 
come in course. 

Next comes the disappointed farmer,^ who, not 
having realized his sanguine expectations in Ame^ 
rica, returns home in exceeding wrath, aod spits 
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fire and brimstone. After him comes the woithy 
who is sent out by an association of persons who 
contemplate emigration, for the purpose of exa- 
mining and reporting on the prospects presented 
to such adventurers, Such a man is worth buying ; 
and it pretty generally happens that it becomes his 
interest to make such a representation to his em- 
ployers as will effectually prevent the execution of 
their-project. This is afterwards swelled to an oc- 
tavo, and published, with all the authority derived 
from the dignity of the mission. 

Nothing escapes these industrious caterers for 
John BulPs delicate appetite, except perhaps pre^ 
cisely those points where we are most vulnerable. 
One of these, and one indeed of the better order of 
travellers, who invents and describes with more 
skill than usual, a person by the name of Howison, 
being on some occasion hard pushed to find fault 
with something, furiously draws his pen against 
our poor bull-frogs, and ratet them terribly for 
putting his country out of countenance, by making 
better music than Catalani. Let the frogs look to 
it, and in future keep their mouths shut whensoever 
a British traveller passes by. Another of these 
poor rogues abuses the Yankees for the greatest 
rogues in the world, one and all, and affirms there 
is not an honest man among them. Yet thousands 
of British agents and merchants go to the United 
States poor, and return home rich! Can it be 
possible that it is diamond cut diamond ; and that 
they are greater rogues than the Yankees, who he 
affirms are the greatest in the world ? 

The number of British travellers in almost all 
parts of the world, for some years past, and most 
especially at present, is almost incredible. The 
civil and military officers, wheresoever they go, 
are almost certain to be delivered of a book of 
travels on their return. If they cannot write them- 
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selves, there is a plenty of job-authofs, who .will 
undertake, at the most reasonable rales, to dv 
Ifaeir Journals into English, and give them all the 
merii of the production. It is a part of the policy 
of the government to encourage this practice, since, 
by these means, it has been enabled to give what- 
ever aspect it pleased to the -state of society, the 
character of different nations, and the course of 
events in every quarter of the globe. Encroach^ 
nients on the rights of the people of Geylon, HiB- 
dostan, and Madagascar, may be easily made Xm 
appear as justifiable measures of sel^defence, or, 
what is still better, as the progress of civilizatioa 
and Christianity. Resistance on the part of these 
becomes rebellion ; and opposition to missions is 
held up as » justifiable cause for subjecting them 
to the rigours of a military despotism, backed by 
the exactions of a commercial monofioly. In this 
way are the ambition and avariee of this govern^- 
ment disguised from the view of the worid \ the 
character of nations misrepresented ; the truth of 
events distorted;, and the people of the United 
States, who read little else but Euglish booka, 
duped and deceived into a misplaced admiration oC 
British policy. This is a reading age, and it it 
from books that the majority of Europeans, and 
the descendants of Europeans, receive their im«- 
pressions with regard to things that do not appeal 
directly to their senses. It is therefore an important 
object with every government to give^ if possible^ 
the tone to public opinion, by means of the influ* 
ence of its literature. This government is perfectly 
aware of the truth of this position; and there is 
scarcely an event taking place in any portion of 
the globe, or a people inhabiting any accessible 
region^ that does not, in a very considerable de- 
gree, receive its colouring and character from th« 
direction given to th^ Britipb interests and policv. 
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Tor the timeleing. I speak principdilly ^vitlua fe^ 
fereiice to our own country, which is always look^ 
hig through the spectacles of English interest and 
prejudice : elsewhere; the people, from not speak- 
ing the English language,' and consequently not 
being in the habit of reading English books, are 
less subject to this system of deception, and more 
independent in their opinion^.. 

1 have just now seen, in one of the periodical 
journals, a notice of a work on the penitentiary 
system of the United States, from the pen of the 
****** jj^ *******^ which I have littje doubt .is 

intended for deep political purposes. This person 
is generally understood to be ****************** 
************^ j^pj ^^g ygj^l object of his work is 
probably this : i think I mentioned to you in a 
former letter, that an attempt had been made to 
introduce a reform in the harsh criminal code of 
England, by substituting something similar to om: 
penitentiary system, in place of hjanging and 
transportation, for smaller crimes. The motion 
was carried against the ministers, and the subject 
will probably be resumed at the next meeting of 

Earliament. The example and experience of the 
Fnited States are considered as of great weight on 
this occasion, and Mr. ******** will do a most 
'acceptable service to hi& patrons, by giving such 
statements with regard to the frequency and enor- 
mity of crimes in our *^ bundling and gouging" 
country, and most especially inPhiladetphia, where 
the. penftentiary system was first tried, and still 
subsists under the most perfect organization jof any 
other, as will, if possible, prevent or embarrass its 
adoption in this country. For this purpose, he 
will 00 doubt avail himself of the reports of the 
societies, committees, &c. probably omitting to 
record the notorious fact, that a great proportion 
of crime in Philadelphia originates in that city 
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being unfortaostely the place of refage for runaway 
negroes of the south. With Mr. *****«**'8 efforts 
to discourage the introduction of the penitentiary 
system here, I have nothing to do. AU I can say 
IS, that were it introduced, I believe almo&t half 
London would be in the penitentiaries in less than 
three months, and the whole kingdom would be- 
come a penitentiary before long, if people only 
lived as well as they used to do in ours. I demur, 
however, to his doing this at the expense of so 
respectable a city as Pniladelphia, which has suf- 
fered for its humanity ; and have given you this 
key to the matter, to make such use of it as you 
please. But it is impossible to enumerate the books 

Eublished here every year to the prejudice of the 
Tnited States. It is true, that none of them last 
more than a year ; but like the dry leaves, when 
they, fall, they are succeeded by a fresh growth — 
and as the public appetite becomes sated, it is 
quickened again by more preposterous absurdi- 
ties, and more highly-seasoned romance. 

The other day I wfent into the shop of a worthy 
bookseller, with whom I have formed some little 
acquaintance, by occasionally calling in, buying 
books, and gaining his confidence by paying for 
them punctually. He is one of those honest, old- 
fashioned tradesmen, who constitute almost all that 
is good remaining in this vast den of roguery and 
corruption. Grave, steady, and persevering, he 
seems content to grow rich by slow means, whi<;h 
are almost always honest ones ; and, with alh the 
courtesy of a tradesman, he never recommends a 
purchase, except by merely pointing it out to your 
notice. He would be mortified exceedingly were 
he to suppose for a moment, that you suspected 
him of entrapping you into buying a book,. by 
merely handing it you to look at as a new or cu- 
rious work. We often talk of America t<^ether ; 
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dad he is perfectly- sensible of the saperiorify of 
our government, though he demurs altogether to 
that of our people. In speaking of this counti^y, 
and I reverence him for the distinction, he always 
draws a marked line ; he loves the island and the 
people, but is quite sensible of the abuses of their 
rulers^ It is from him that I have derived most of' 
my knowledge of the secrets of the trade, and the 
sources of that temporary renown which I treated 
of m some of my late letters. He has been nearly 
thirty years on this very spot, and bis appearance, 
as well as that of his establishment, bespeaks easy 
competency. I have indulg^ed in this short sketch, 
because it is a gratification to me to describe one 
of those Englishmen, to whom England owes a 
great portion of that character for probity she 
formerly enjoyed and deserved, and which she 
still enjoys in some degree by inheritance. 

After some little talk with this representative of 
the ancient English trade, he tqrned my attention, 
with a good-natured kind of smile, to some half^ 
bound books lying on the counter, which I found 
to be a new batch of travels in the United States* 
^* They are,?' said be, '^«as you may suppose, full 
of the old leaven, ybr f>o bookselUr here darepuh^ 
lishy at his own risk^ a favourable picture of your 
country, toithout a preface apologizing for the of" 
fence^ and expressing his doubts of its truthJ*^ As 
I like to see the stupid blunders and misrcypresen- 
tations of these people, who, in fact, do not know 
where we are mpst vulnerable, I bought the whole 
collection, and had them sent home to me. 

One of the most ridiculous of these books, I 
found, was w>itten by the very identical Mr, How* 
itt, who you sometime since informed me had *** 
«#***#* ***^ rpyg gjy f^]\Q^ has revenged him- 
self after the manner of the old story — " I'll not 
hurt tbee^'' said the man to a dog that had offend- 
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ed him— "Pll not hurt thee, but V\\ give thee a 
bad name/' So he cried ^' mad dog !^ as loud a? 
he could, and raised a hue and cry against him. 
Thus it is with this sij man of peace, who, if he 
knew how, has evidently the inclination to set all 
mankind against us/ tooth and nail. But you may 
judge of his whiffling warfare, when I tell you, the 
principal charges brought against us are smoking, 
spitting, and wearing straw hats, an offence heinous 
in the eyes of Mr. H, who, I hear, is a hatter by 
trade, and doubtless sees in the extension of this 
fashion, the utter and irretrievable downfall of hi^ 
business* 

This truly loyal travefier is almost as great a» 
enemy to tobacco, as king James himself, and has 
blown another ^^ countier-blast'' against Virginia, 
that will make every recreant smoker tremble to 
the extreme end of his pipe. He maintains it to 
be a certain sign of vufgarity and ill manners. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was a gentleman and a scholar, too, 
and he smoked tobacco, which was probably one 
of the reasons for king James's persecuti6n of- that 
great man. Sir Isaac Newton too — he smoked to-^ 
bacco when he went a courting, by the same token 
that we learn, he made use of his sweetheart's fin- 
ger to press down the ashes of his pipe. But I 
can produce a still more orthodox example in the 
person of Bishop Fletcher, a courtier of queen Eli- 
zabeth,, and celebrated as a ^^ right comely and 
courtly prelate," who died of excessive smoking. ' 
How he -escaped being rated among the martyrs, I 
know not. The bucks of the time, some of whom 
were very likely gentlemen, imitated Sir Walter, 
and there are a thousand allusions to the practice, m 
the old pictures of manners about the beginning of ' 
the seventeenth century. In one of these there is 
the following curious personification of tobacco : ' 

*^ Enter tobacco, apparelled in a taffeta mantle, ^ 
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hi« arms brown and naked, bupkins made of the 
peeling of osiers ; his neck bare, hung with Indian 
leaves ; his face brown, painted with blue stripes ; 
in his nose swine's teeth ; on his head a painted 
wicker crown, with tobacco pipes set in it ; plumes 
of tobacco leaves; led by two Indian bo>s with 
tapers in their hands, tobacco boxes and pipes 
lighted." 

Phantasies, alias Mr. Howitt, exclaims at the en- 
trance of Monsieur tobacco as aforesaid — " Fob — 
Foil — what a smell is here ! is this one of your de- 
lightful objects ?'' Olfactus then addresses tobac- 

" Genius of swaggerers, professed enemy to 
physicians, sweet ointment for sour teeth, firm 
jcnot of good fellowship, adamant of company, swifl; 
wind to spread the wings of time, hated by none 
but those that know thee not, and of so- great de- 
serts, that whoso is acquainted with, can hardly 
forsake thee.'' 

<< Thou roinisterest perfume 
Unto the neighboi-»r brain ; perfumes of force 
To cleanse the head, and make the fancy bright; 
To refine wit, sharpen invention, and 
Strengthen the memory — from whence it came^ 
That Old Devotion incense did ordain, 
To make roan's spirits apt for things divine." 

Here now is undoubted authority for smoking 
lobacco, sufficient, 1 hope, to redeem it from the 
^ abomination of Mr. Hf)witt. For my part, I re- 
commend it to him against his next book of Tra- 
vels. If it " refines wit," " sharpens invention," 
and *' strengthens memory" — good. No man wants 
wit more than Mr. H, ; and, according to the old 
saying, " certain people should have good memo* 
jies. 

1 plead guilty, then, for my country, to the charge 
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ofsmokingtofeaccoyandthe necessary result of the 
Grime, to wit : spitting. But-— not that I think it 
of any manner of consequencer— it might have been 
as well for Mr. Howitt to state, that the practice 
of smoking tobacco is almost entirely excluded 
from the houses of well bred people.; at least it wa& 
so when I left America, and I am assured is stili 
more so now. In travelling in the steamboats^ 
there was never, that I recollect, any thing like 
smoking, except on the forepart of the deck, or in 
a cabm exclusively set apart for those who chose 
to smoke. It is not customary to spit upon any 
man in America, except for his impertinence ; and 
it is the worst species of falsehood, to make what 
h true, as respects the middling and lower orders^ 
apply to those who are held people of good breed- 
inger fashion. 

The habit of smoking or chewing tobacco, is one 
of those recreations, or comforts, which are almost 
peculfar to the labouring classes and farmers, or to 
those who go to taverns and porter-houses, where 
the inveterate beer-drinking propensity of English- 
men so often carries them, and from whence they 
d^aw their pictures of genteel life in our country. 
It is one of the cheapest, the most innocent luxu- 
ries they enjoy. It does not interfere with their 
labour, and it occupies their leisure ,with an ex- 
citement, neither ruinous to health, nor destructive 
to morals. It is better than sleeping, like animals 
of the field j or resorting to drink and boxing 
matches, for passing away the time. It is also al- 
most an invariable indication of comparative ease 
and leisure — it shows that the labourer can rest 
sometimes from his labours without starving, and 
that he can employ his vacant hours without iiyu- 
ry to his morals or his fortune. I love to see, at 
least 1 did love to see, when in my own country, an 
bonest tradesman, above ali| an honest farther, af* 
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ter finishing his work bj sunset, sluing at his door 
smoking bis pipe in peace, himself the image of 
contentment and competencj. A fig for travel- 
lers' stories, broad-brim and all, say I ! Smoke 
away, like honest fellows, my^dear countrymen ; it 
is not every where people possess the leisure, or 
the peace ofmind^ to enjoy themselves as you do. 
I hope the smoke of the pipe and the smoke of 
the chimney will be coeval ; and when I see the 
labourer without his pipe at evening's close, I 
shall know that he is neither so happy, so domes- 
tic, nor so comfortable in his circumstances, as for- 
merly. 

Far, therefore, be it from me to deny the exis- 
tence of the practtoe. I only wish to repel the 
assertion that it is general among polite people. 
The intention of thus confounding all ranks in this 
habit, is quite evident. It is to fasten another 
stain of inferiority upon us, by persuading mankind 
that the same class of people at home, are ten 
times more rude, vulgar, and unmannerly, than in 
England* One of the great objects of these How* 
itts is, to convince their countrymen, that the very 
natuje of our government and institutions, is io 
make a rude and vulgar people ; to destroy, in 
fact, all proper distinctions, not only of blood and 
rank, but of manners, morals, and refinement. If 
a tradesman among us, become rich, and his riches 
place him in a different circle — if his son enter the 
army, become a brave and accomplished officer, 
and be admitted into the best society — ^these very 
things, that actually constitute one of the beauties 
of our system, are so twisted, as to be made to ap- 
pear the result of a total absence of all distinctions, 
moral and mental, whereas, they are directly the 
consequence of the exact opposite. It is, that 
mental and moral distinctions are almost the only 
ones that do prevail* 

Vol. II. Q 
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If it were worth while, I might give a thQuaaui 
iDstances, occurring, not only in this country, but 
in monarchies&r more despotic, of elevations still 
more sudden than any which ever took place in 
the United States, brought tfbout by the mere fa- 
vour of the king, purcihased by corrupt sacrifices, 
or by money, witness Catharine of Russia ; wi^ 
ness the mistresses of Charles the Second, George 
-the First and his successors, raised to the highest 
Tank, and whose blood now flows in the veins of al- 
most one-;half of the English nobility, who pride 
themselvosuponexhibiting the badge of royal illegi- 
timacy ; witness the sudden rise of ************* 
and *********^ whose merits and exploits are yet 
to be learned by the world ; and above all, witness 
the growing habit of the nobility, of selecting wives 
from the precincts ^f the greeH-roam^ not so much 
for their j>rivate virtues, as their pubKc talents* In 
short, the caprices of the monarch, and the unre* 
strained pas^ons of the nobility, every day bring 
rabout here, what in our country originates in supe- 
rior worth, or greater talents and activity — ^in pub- 
lic services, ox private virtuee. Indeed, the ex- 
treme of despotism occaisions in this respect the 
same phenomena, with regard to the elevation of 
men in ordinary stations of life, that are produced 
by the most perfect system of equality^ The 
Grand Signer frequently makes his barber Grand 
Yisier ; and Republics have often been governed 
by persons jisen from similar situations. The dif^ 
/erenceis, the 4>ne originates in the sudden caprice 
of a tyrant, the other is the reward bestowed by 
the nation for long and glorious services. It is 
«asy to please a single tyrant for a time ; but- it ia 
^viy 9 long course of goodcondiict that can secure 
the permanentaffections of a whole people. 

I am sometimes a little inclined :to laugh at my 
sensitive couhtrymen, who^ in their ^eal to yind^ 



€afe ttieir national character and institutions, not 
unfrequentljt most vehemently deny those very 
things of which' they oagbt to be most proud. 
When' a Howitt, or other self-important person, 
eomes to' the United States, and finds that in the 
dtager the steam-boats, or at the ordinaries, a man 
not halfsa^ell dressed as himself, will, without 
cepemony, address him as- an equal«-^he is in a 
great passion, and writes us down arudq people in 
Sis book. When he undertakes to insult a poor- 
ish fookmg man,^for coming; into the common room 
of a^ tavern with his hat on, and is threatened with 
a beating* for it, he forthwith falls into a great pas- 
aion, and writes us down a very rude people in- 
deed.- But vrorst of all, when he attempts to bully 
a cartmad'or a porter, and gettetb soundly beaten 
therefor ;r yea^ ^rily, if he be a broad-brim, like 
unto^ Mend Howitt, and it be against his con^ 
science to fight, be will not strike us, l^ut of a 
truth be will give us a bad name, and set urdbwn 
in hifr book aa- the iind««t people in the world. 
Kowv anbwing a good one-half for amplification 
on the part of these travellers, the other half ho- 
nourable to our countrymen, as indicative of that 
habitual consciousness of personal dignity which 
freedom always inspires, and the decay of which 
is the first indication of the approach, not of, re- 
finement, but* of slavery-^this rudeness, as it is 
called by English travellers, and of which they 
alone complain, because they alone are subjected 
to its effects by their offensive and arrogant pre- 
tensions, isy in plain English, nothing more than a 
disregard to fine clothes and fine airs, particularly 
when exhibited in stages, steam-boats, and inns, 
^here all are considered equal. When the con« 
ceit of one of these English cockneys, which is al- 
ways frothing at the biing-hole like a beer barrel, 
breaks olit in the very faces of our good people, 
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they would be unworthy of the place they occupy 
in the state, if they did not repress it^ promptly and 
decisively. The cockney will set down this as 
rudeness and ill manners ; but, after all, it is only 
the spirit of a true man rising against pretension 
and puppyism. So far am I from disclaiming this 
in behalf of my countrymen, that I hope never to 
live to see the time, when a Yankee republican, 
in a. homespim coat^ or without any coat at all» 

^ would not resent an insult from a king (if he were 
not a dethroned one) quicker than from one of his 
ii^feriors. Independently of this general feeling of 
equality, there are others operating especially be- 
tween Americans and Englishmen whenever they i 
come together. They are two game cocksj run- 
ning masters in two neighbouring barn yards, and 
seldom meet without certain feelings and recollec- 
tion^, arising from old scars, that^renderthempar-* 
ticularly disinclined to misunderstand any thing 
that looks like an invitation to hostilities. 

Touching the wicked aad villauous practice of 
wearing light straw hats, instead of heavy felt ones, 
in hot weather, I have nothing to urge. If these 
unprincipled republicans will persist in it, after 

. this solemn expression of dislike on the part of our 
traveller militant, so be it ; le^ the consequences 

•be on their own heads ; I wash my hands of the 
sin, and solemnly protest against such unparallel- 
ed atrocities. It cannot be, but that some me- 
morable calamity will fall upon them for such un- 
beseeming practices, smce it can hardly be hoped 
that Providence will suffer them to get off merely 
with Ephraim Hewitt's disapprobation. 

Is not this pitiful on the part of England? Such 
a war is worthy of old women ; and such persevere 

ing malignity worthy of the 1 will not say 

what gentleman I mean. What species t)f hostili- 
ty so mean, as that of inciting ignorant^ and needy, 
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8ind disappointed emigrants, on their return home, 
to write hbels upon a country at peace with all 
the world ? The motives are, if possible, wortl^ 
of the means — fear and hatred. " They hate us 
true men," ^because we would not be their colo- 
nists, and will not sit quietly down, with our arms 
folded, when they insult our feelings, invade our 
rights, and do all in their power to destroy our 
^ood name. They fear us because of our grow- 
ing power, our capacity to enter into competition 
with them, precisely where they most valued 
themselves upon their saperiority, and where 
their superiority was of the most vital importance* 
Thenagain thousands, I might almost say millions^ 
of the poor of England are looking towards this 
country, still looking (notwithstanding the calum- 
nies reiterated against us) to our country, as a 
place where they might be pernutted to eat in 
comfort. It is partly to discourage the suffering 
tenantry and manufacturers from going thither, 
that these writers are encouraged in thus carica- 
turing the United States. I Iqarn that this Mr. 
Howitt was sent out by some of the Society of 
Friends, who contemplated emigratingi to eza^^ 
mine and make a report on the prospects present- 
ed to emigrants of their class. In *******, he 
fell, it is said, under the patronage of the ******* 
*******, who, I understand, has lands in Canada* 
The object of Mr. Howitt's misrepresentations is 
explained by the fact, that a large number of 
Friends have lately emigrated to Canada, under 
the conduct of a Mr. Shepherd. These repeated 
attempts to discourage emigration, by represent- 
ing the state of society, the manners of the peo* 
pie, and the prospects held out to emigrants, in the 
worst possible light, have in some degree had 
their effect in imposing upon the ignorant* But 
this effect has been nothing, in comparison to that 
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arising from the exaggerated cries ofnational die* 
tress, yelled forth by the disapppinted speculators 
of our country, and aided by the return of several 
English emigrants, who, it is pretty well under- 
stood, wei:e shipped to America and brought back 
again at the charge of this government, on pur- 

f>ose to prove, that there was no longer a possibK^ 
ity of foreigner gaining employment in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Though not overanxious on the subject, I wish 
they would adopt a better mode of preventing 
emigration than that of abusing other countries* 
That of making the pepple* comfortable at home, 
by relieving them from the national debt and tax- 
ation, is, I think, much preferable. I am, on the 
whole, pleased to see the tide of emigration gra- 
dually flowing into our country. It is the highest 
compliment that can be paid to it, the nnost un- 
equivocal testimoi^y that can be offered to the ex- 
cellence of our institutions, and the happiness of 
our people, when the strongest ties of nature and 
habit, the most rooted prejudices, and the bonds g( 
early attachment, thus yield to their seductions. 
As a friend to human happiness, I am also glad to 
see foreign artists and labourers go to America, 
because 1 am satisfied they will be happier there. 
There is something pleasing, nay, interesting, to 
my mind, in this mutual interchange of protection 
and competency, for various improven^nts in the 
useful arts ; for a thousand little facilities in pro- 
curingadditional comforts or elegancies which these 
strangers bring with them. I capnot forget the 
poor Yorkshire lad, who, some years ago, before 
I became a wanderer, came to your door with half 
a dollar in his pocket ; and who, while he taught 
your rogues a number of rural improvements, se- 
cured to himself, in no long time, the means of pur- 
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cbasiog a little farm, which, joa tell <me, he xihw 
enjoys. , 

Surelj there is an honest gratification, not only 
to our pride, but to our better feelings, in contem- 
plating this interchange of benefits between people 
born in different quarters of the globe, and thus 
brought together for the purposes of happiness, in- 
stead of in the field of battle, to struggle for life in 
the cause of unbridled ambition. It is mean, spite- 
ful, nay cruel, to resort to calumny, for the pur- 
pose of checking the suffering population of Eng- 
land, in their pilgrimage to a country, where they 
would be allowed the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labours. I say the enjoyment of the fruits of 
tbeirlabours, because thereseemsin reality butlittle 
difference, whether men be deprived of their pro- 
perty by the will of a tyrant, or by laws enacted 
by persons over whom they have not the least 
control. Taxation, to the extent of English tax- 
ation, is the very worst species of tyranny, since 
no man can escape its operatioQ, except the fund- 
holder, and even this noli me iangere is sometimes 
indirectly assailed, by exchanging his five per cents, 
for four per cents., or some operation of that kind^ 

However this may be, every body, in the least 
acquainted with the United States, feels and knows 
that they afford opportunities and advantages in 
the acquirement and preservation of property, to 
the labouring classes of every degree, far, very 
far, superior to this country. The United States 
are emphatically the poor tnan's home. How 
selfish, nay, how cruel is it, thus to deceive the 
suffering ' poor, the industrious farmers and me- 
chanics of England, with incitements to go to 
Canada, and freeze ; to the Cape of Goo(l Hope, 
and burn \ or to Botany Bay, to herd with the ex- 
patriated scum of Newgate, rather than to emigrate 
to the United States ? The happy never run away 
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from borne ; and it would be much better to mak6 
the English labourers comfortable in England, than 
to persuade them thej cannot be so in America. 

The success of this great systeitn of calumniating 
the people of the United States, their government 
and institutions, is mortifying to behold, not only as 
it inflicts a wound upon my feelings of national 
pride, but as it is calculated^ to place still greater 
obstacles to the progress of freedom, by imputing 
to it these fictitious consequences. AH classes 
here, with the exception of the- very poor, and 
those who never read, are fully impressed with 
the most absurd and ridiculous prejudices ; nor is 
there any calumny, however enormous or impro- 
bable, that will not find a ready reception, even 
among those who have had demonstration to thecon- 
trary. No one of the patriots of the House of Com- 
mons, not even the most radical reformer, appeals 
to the example of our government, without trem- 
bling at his own temerity ;. and lio English writer 
dare attempt a vindication of our couiftry, even 
from the most jinfounded aspersions. Formerly, 
the federalists were in some degree of favour here^ 
that is to say, so long as the gove^rnment of this^ 
country cherished the preposterous expectation of 
their becoming subservient to its views. Finding 
themselves disappointed in this particular, the mi- 
nisterial champions now confound the whole peo- 
ple in one mass, and are rather more bitter to- 
wards the federalists, whom they have the inso- 
lence to stigmatize as deserters from their cause ! 
It may be periiaps imagined, that this cohspira* 
cy of calumny originates in my own brain,, and is 
the mere phantom of preju<tiee» Believe it not, 
my dear friend and brother. Be assured that two 
great otjects now occupy the supporters of the 
thrones in this^ quarter of the world. Not foreign 
conquests, but the attainment of internal security* 
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Not the acqaisition of new sceptres, but the pre- 
seryatioD of the old. The eyes of their jealoasy 
are turned inward, where they behold opinions and 
principles gradually developing and gaining 
strength, that, if not checked and extirpated in 
time, will destroy those systems under which they 
have, from generation to generation, been enabled 
to place the footstool of their power upon the 
necks of mankind. The United States of America, 
the first nation that ever declared these principles 
as the foundation of their system of government ; 
the first that ever acted upon them ; the first that 
ever demonstrated their effects, in the unparalleled 
happiness and prosperity which followed their 
practical operation, are necessarily the great ex- 
ample always quoted in support of these doctrines* 
^' Opinion is the queen of the world," said tmr phi- 
losopher — and the queen must be conciliated by 
every art of kings and sycophants. tiThe people 
who suffer under the impositions of old systems, no 
' longer calculated to meet their interests or their 
opinioti8,v aro of course to be persuaded, that aH 
they have heard of the happy results of our grand 
experiment of self-government, is false and exag- 
gerated ; that its results have been impiety, profli- 
gacy, and ignorance; and that its consummation 
will be irretrievable corruption of morals, and 
bloody excesses of anarchy, ending in the esta- 
blishment of despotism. I believe I do not over- 
rate the importance of our people preserving their 
free institutions, and the opinion of their superiori- 
ty over every other political arrangement, when I 
affirm it as my solemn belief, that on their so doing, 
in a great degree depends the event of the ap- 
proaching struggle between hypocrisy, ambition, 
and avarice, on one hand, and suffering humanity 
on the other, which seems gradually drawing to a 
crisis in this country, and in almost every part of 
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tbe contiaent of Europe. What objecfs^ t&en, nioi%' 
important to the cunning hypocrites that conduct 
the secret purposes of this govemmentr tbao to in* 
culcate at Dome the most unfkvonrabte opinions of 
every thing in tbe -United Stater^ and, on the 
other hand, to weaken the repoblican faith of our 
countrymen, by meao& of that literary ascendency 
which has been so long maintieiined among them 
by the Britiah'press ? Every efibrt has been made 
for these purposes ; and in proportion as the influ- 
ence of our example becomes more dangerous, 
these efforts will be increased, these artl^ multi- 
plied. 

So timid is now grown this expiring phantom of 
despotism, that it is beginning to* be afraid even of 
American literature, and evisry effort is made to 
exclude all republican books, but such as are in a 
greater or less degree anti-republican. Tbe book- 
«e}Ier heity who republished Mr* Breckenridge'a 
account of the mission to South America, become 
ing lately insolvent, was actually refused a certifr- 
cate of discharge, on tltc score of his ^Mmprudence," 
in thus investing a part of his capital in an Ame- 
rican book ! Who, after this, will venture upon 
fiuch slippery ground, unless the book be written 
for the Ijondon market i 
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Bear Bmtber, 

I SUPPOSE before this you have heard sometfaiDg 
of the magical effects of his majesty's visit to hi« 
Joyal subjects of Ireland ; a sort of scene got up 
with pretty much the same preparation as a thea- 
trical spectacle. The object however was some- 
thing more than mere amusement. The visit was 
undoubtedly intcTnded for a great poUttcal purpose ; 
that of taking advantage of those ordinary demon- 
strations .of vulgar admiration, with which the po- 
pulace, in a monarchical government, almost always 
greets the appearance of a great personage, to 
prove to the world that the Irish were the most 
happy and loyal of his majesty's subjects. For 
this purpose, the newspapers under mini^«rial in- 
fluence were employed in publishing the most in- 
flated accounts of the king's progress, and of the 
enthusiastic loyalty with which the people greeted 
him every where./ Certain excellent writers of 
puffs were carried over from England, for the eiE- 
press purpose of furnishing accounts of his majes- 
ty's "grace,'' "<:ondescension," &c. and the Cou- 
rier every day had a column or two devoted t# 
this, object, under the head of ^' the king.^* 
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That ^u may form some idea of the extent to 
which loyal enthusiasm may be carried, in giving an 
account of the most common-place incidents, I 
have* lately taken occasion to cut out of the news- 
papers here, such articles as happened to strike my 
attention, as characteristic of the spirit of that dig- 
nified species of government, monarchy, which it 
is fashionable to suppose exalts human nature, by 
giving exercise to its noblest feelings. I shall take 
them at random, as indeed there is no particular 
connexion amon^ them. 

On one occasion, we are told, ^^ His majesty's 
reception of the catholic peers, was most gracious 
and nattering, and they withdrew deeply impressed 
with the dignity and affability of his majesty's de- 
portment" 

His leaving Christ Church is thus announced. 
^' It would be impossible to describe the enthusias- 
tic greetings which rent the air whenever his majes- 
ty's carriage appeared. His majesty^ s carriage wag 
escorted by the 7th Hussars. Surely it must inspire 
the proudest, most ennobling feelings ever monarch 
experienced, to see he reigns in the hearts and af- 
fections of bis people. His is not the dominion of 
abject fear, or servile flaUery — ^it is the ftpontaneous 
offering of a people, grateful for his majesty's con- 
descending visit." Here we see, my dear brother, 
that although his majesty's dominion was not that 
of " abject fear, or servile flattery," still he found it 
prudent to be surrounded by 'Ube 7th regiment of 
hussars." 

Again — "His majesty's demeanour at the levee 
was iparked by great condescension and urbanity, 
and he received several deputations with addresses 
in the most courteous manner." At a review — 
^^ The king rode a white charger with a grave dig- 
nity, well known to you on the other side, bat new 
and transporting to us^." 
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Extract of another letter, " The manner in 
•which his majesty received the address ; the atten- 
tion with which he listened to the recorder ; the 
dignity with which he took the city sword from the 
Xiord Mayor, and the ^race with which he restored 
it, are the themes o( universal praise and grutula^ 
iion.'^^ 

Next comes a specimen of his majesty's wit, 
which is affirmed to have warmed the generous 
hearts of the whole people of Ireland. — " On his 
majesty's landing, on Sunday, the first person he 
recognised was bis dear friend the Earl of Kings- 
ton. — " Kingston, Kingston," said his msjesty, 
"I am heartily rejoiced to see you, you good- 
natured, whiskeredfellow, in this friendly country ; 
Chow do you do ?'' I am sorry I cannot furnish 
you with Kingston's answer, which was not 
. thought worthy - of record. 

The following has reference to the king's not 
Aaving arrived the day he was expected, in conse* 
.t|uence of which it was -apprehended that ^e en- 
thusiasm of the people, which had heen wrought 
lip to a proper ,^pitch by donaCtions of bread and 
beer,. would evaporate. — " We shall not indulge 
in. any elaborate description of the agitated state 
of4)ubIic feeling during the whole of yesterday, 
in consequence of the non-arrival of Monday's 
mail. We shall merely observe, that the incerti- 
tude in which this circuntstance left the whole 
Irish pedple,. regarding the state of the Queen, 
and the period of the arrival of his majesty, our 
honoured sovereign, among us, whose visit it was 
feared might be abandoned altogether, produced 
a degree of fever in the public mind, surpassing 
any thing, we think, in the^ower of language to 
-describe."^ 

But the Muses of IrekndTemained not sileat on 
occasion of this Astonishing event of a visit from 
VowH. R 
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^flie king, as you m^y suppose* I shall not trouble 
you with many speciinens of their loyal effusions, 
but content myself with one^ whjch was particu- 
larly admired as by far the best of them all. It 
was sung on his majesty^s entering the liaU of 
tSIaae Castle* 

. <* Welcome, WQlcqme, mighty JSingit 
Joy to Elfin's isle joa bring ; 
Prmce, with thee the oHve comes, 
'Neath whose 'Shade fair acience blooBis; 
£rin, in her classic bower, 
Wreathes for thee ^ emcra2(f./Zou'er ; 
For thee, whom gentle peace attends, 
"ten thousand welcomes Brio bringsf^ 

His majesty is recorded to have been particu- 
larly pleased with the idea of the ^' emerald,'' 
(th^t is) green flower thus offered by the poe^, 
and graciously forbore to remar]c the total and, un- 
accountable failure, of ihe rhymer in the two last 
lines* The writer is said to be counsellor Philips, 
who is, at this present writing, reckoned the most 
loyal man ip Ireland, except Mr. O'Connel, of 
whom anon* 

" Mr.O'Cpnnel said, he was certain there was 
not. a heart in the country, that was not overflow- 
ing with gratitude to his jnajesly /or Jiisauspicioqs 
visit. Other monarchs can have ipalaces, but let 
us show the world that our most^racioqs sovereign 
shall have a palace erected him from the^yv^rfiow^ 
ing and grateful hearts of his faithful Jrish sub- 
jects.'' This would he jat)ier a^i odd palace, I 
should .think. 

Next to his^ipajesty, Prince Estertiazy seems to 
have been the hero of this mighty farce, and after 
him my Lord Londonderry. jDress, however, 
^appears to have been their forte, videlicet— 
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* Prince Esterhazy wore the most magnificent 
dress ever beheld ; its riches and splendour mock 
description. The Lord Mayor's state also did 
ftigh credit to the cily. The dress of the Marquis 
of Londonderry attracted universal admiration by 
its extraordinary splendour." 

Another account siays— ''^^ A subscription is now 
going forward for erecting a testimonial to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance,^ (I beg pardon) " the 
glorious remembrance of his maiesty's visit t& 
Ireland. Let it be something Worthy of the Irish 
nation— worthy of the splendid triumphs of his 
majesty's reign. Let this testimonial be the vo- 
luntary deed of the whole of the Irish people, and 
it will be th^ more acceptable to our most gracious 
sovereign. We hope the committee already esta- 
blished for the collection of funds, will act in a 
decided manner, and immediately publish a de<^ 
termination to erect a splendid palace, worthy of 
the greatest monarch of the greatest nation of the 
world.'* 

Immediately after, as if in derision of the 
*^ splendid triumphs of his majesty's reign," we 
have the following notice of a second Serpentine- 
river business, which, however, did not fake place. 
His- majesty thought better of it. " His majesty, 
desirous of gratifying the public as much as possi- 
ble, will issue his commands, we have heard, for a 
sham naval fight in the Bay of Dublin. After 
which he will land on the royal slip at Dunleary, 
and proceed to the city, not in regular procession, 
but amid the assemblage of his loyal people of all 
classes. Two fleets, of twelve or fifteen sail each, 
may be collected, and certainly no spectacle can 
equal in grandeur that of a naval battle. But to 
the islanders of this realm, it must awaken an as- 
sociation of ideas peculiarly gratifying, when we 
recollect that the United Kingdom is the mistress 
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of the waves. Oar navy has long been oar pride ^ 
its thunder has reached every shore, and Us flag 
still rides triumphant on every sea^^^ &c. 

I have reserved the best for the last, ia order to 
cap the climax. — " His majesty has, we under- 
stand, expressed the most unqualified satisfaction 
at the loyalty and affection manifested towards 
him in Ireland. They rendered to him the spon- 
taneous and undisguised homage of their hearts ; 
and such an offering, from a high-minded and 
warmly constituted people, cannot prove otherwise 
than acceptable to a benevolent and generous mo- 
narch, it was that species of reverence which 
children are taught to feel towards parents, blend- 
ed with the awe which subjects should entertain 
fdr their king. Long may this happy feeling exist! 
long may the people of Ireland consider the king 
as their father. His reign will be prosperous ana 
glorious, and will be the theme and admiration, of 
the future historian. The love which his majesty 
jhas ever evinced, and the zeal which he has ever 
shown for this part of his empire, has been cherish- 
ed in the memory of his Irish subjects. It has 
been long and deeply rooted in their hearts, no 
ungrateful soil, and only required the vivifying sun 
of his presence to produce the fruits we have just 
witnessed.^' What bitter irony ! would you be- 
lieve it, my dear brother, it takes twenty or thirty 
thousand English soldiers to keep this loyal and 
affectionate people from revenging the oppressions 
of centuries, and throwing off a yoke heavier than 
that of the ox, or the ass ? 

But it is not alone in Ireland that these scenes 
liave been got up, to impose upon the world an 
idea that these kingdoms are in reality the most 
happy and prosperous of any on earth ; and that 
those bitter complaints, and frantic outrages, 
which suffering only can produce, are the mere 
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language and- conduct of a wicked and unprinci- 
pled faction. Take the following speciniens of 
what th6 pulpit of £ngland can produce, when 
prostituted to the purposes of blasphemous adula- 
tion. They are from a sermon (preached at Leeds, 
hy the Rev. Miles Jackson, the Sunday after the 
coronation. — 

** How great," exclaims the reverend gentle- 
man, ^' the goodness of God, and how many the 
blessings of it, in giving t* our king faithful mini-^ 
sters, and a heart to value, employ, smd confide in 
them." 

Again — ^' God has laid all the burthen of misr- 
jesty upon him, and we have all the benefit of the 
Messing." " As God then has given him his heart's 
desire, and not wrthholden the request of his lips, 
but presented him with the biessings of goodness, 
and set a crown of pure gold upon his head, I hope 
there are multitudes among us who rejoice in his 
tahalion ; that is, in the deliverance and protec- 
tion which he affords them." Here we have a 
direct comparison^ between George the Fourth 
and our Saviourf 

Again — " Even with a bad king^ and a persecu- 
tor, and a tyrant, Christianity requires this lojai 
attachment at our hands." Here we have an as- 
sertion of the fashionable doctnne, newly revived, 
not only of the divine right of kings, but likewise 
of the obligation imposed upon us by our religion, 
to love and obey even ^' a persecutor and a 
tyrant.'^ 

I will only trocrble you with one more extract. 
" It is only," says Mr. Jackson, " about eightieeii 
months ago since thousands paraded our streets 
with the sound of noartial musric, with hoisted ban«> 
ners, with seditious inscriptions, and probably with 
implements of death. The king, knowing how 
groundless was the discontent, and how rutnoqs 

R 2 
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tbe demands of the multitude, met their rage with 
firmness, and only * uttertd his vaiccj and the earth 
shouted !' '' Here we have the words, origiDally 
applied to the omnipotence of the Deitjr, prosti- 
tuted to the purpose of descrihing the military ty- 
ranny of an earthly potentate. Yet Mr. Cariile, 
and Mrs. Cariile, and Miss Mary Ann Cariile, 
their man-servant, and maid-servant, printers, and 
printers^ devils, have all heen prosecuted for hlas* 
phemy; while it is riynoured, that Mr. Jackson 
will be promoted to a stall, at least ! One in- 
stance more of loyalty, as carefully recordfed 
in the ministerial journals.— When his majesty 
Janded from the ^^ royal squadron'' at Margate, 
the stone on which he first placed his foot was ta- 
ken up, and put in the lodge of the freemasons, 
there to be preserved as a memorial of this great 
event ! When we read such language as that of 
Mr. Jackson, and hear of such instances as this of 
Margate, it almost persuades one, that the glorious 
days of intellectual darkness and moral degrada- 
tion are fast coming upon mankind again. 

But I feel it my duty to vindicate the people of 
Ireland and England from the studied and inflated 
Sfdulatiou, with which the loyal newspa^pers have 
teemed on the occasion of the king's progress* 
These have,^ I doubt not, almost deprived them, 
not only of the sympathy, but the respect, of sur- 
rounding nations, who yesterday saw these people 
almost in open opposition to the kin^^ and heard 
them complaining bitterly of the miseries of bis 
7ule ; and to-day are told that they received bim 
with a degree of servile s^dulation, of prostituted 
znanhood, that would disgrace the slaves of an 
Asiatic despot. Be assured, my dear brother^ 
that, in the first place, the^e shouts of the Dublin 
^ populace, and these loyal demonstrations of tbe 
ike^ma^ons of Margate, wer^ not the voice and 
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the acts of the people of Ireland and England. 
In the second pl^ce, be assured, that these de- 
monstrations have been exaggerated bejond all 
exaggeration. It was a prepared iarce, as I hint- 
ed before, and got up with a degree of dexterity 
and management, characteristic of every act of 
this hypocritical, sleight-of-hand government. 

Preparatory to the king's visit to Ireland, the 
people were taught to believe that he was coming 
with the most gracious intentions ; to inquire into 
their wrongs, to mitigate their sufferings, and, in 
short, to bring about the happy period of the gold- 
en age. Every day something was published and 
circulated, that was adapted to prepare the way 
for the favourable reception of the king and his 
companions. It was stated, that his majesty would 
spend fifty thousand sterhng from his privy purse 
during his stay in Ireland ; and the effects of this 
liberality were set forth in a style as if it were to 
relieve the whole people from their miseries. The 
people were likewise given to understand, that 
Lord Londonderry had pledged himself to use hi6 
efforts for a repeal of the window tax.; and as the 
people of poor Ireland seem destined never to 
grow wise by experience, they believed bis Lord- 
. ship, in spite of the numerous lessons he has given 
them. The pupers also set forth, that Sir Benja- 
min Bloomfield, a most important personage, se- 
cretary and **** to his majesty, was determined 
that not only himself, but all his femilyy should be 
clothed in Irish manufactures during their stay in 
Ireland. Various other little tubs were thrown 
^out for the whale to play with» But the most ef- 
fectual, wa9 an understandingt that the king and 
Hiy Lord Londonderry were determined on pro- 
curing a free toleration to the Catholics of Ireland* 
This in itself was sufficient to engage the leader! 
of the CalboUc:s in every excess of loyal eotba^- 
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asm, and accordingly we find Mr. O'Connel, who 
not a year ago advised the Catholics to depend 
upon nothing but a reform in parliament, for a 
recognition of they: claims, now looking exclu- 
sively to the favour of the king, and belying his 
conscience by calling him the "greatest monarch 
that ever reigned in England." Hence too we 
find Lord Fingal, and the other leaders of the 
Catholics, flocking around his Majesty, and dis- 
playing their lojalty by the most extravagant ge- 
nu9etfons» In short, no theatrical monarch was 
ever ushered upon the mimic stage with more 
rolling of drums, and twanging of trumpets, than 
was king George into Ireland. 

Thus prepared, his Majesty, being greatly in- 
spirited by the death of the queen, visited his be- 
loved subjects of Ireland, and the first thing he 
did on his arrival was to drink whiskey, to prove 
that he had an Irish heart. This was attacking 
them upon the weak side, and when reinforced )>y 
certain excellent speeches, which had the uncom^ 
nnon merit of being short, won the warm feelings 
of this hospitable people, who would have bugged 
an^ stranger that thus paid homage to the national 
spirit, as well as the national taste. All the way 
from Dtinleary to Dublin, the road was lined with 
people who were placed there by tiie Corporation 
of Publin, and who, on condition of shouting and 
throwing up caps with a reasonable degree of loyal 
enthusiasm, were to be gallantly treated with breaH 
and beer. If you could only conceive the wants 
of the lower classes in Ireland, you would under* 
stand perfectly, that such a temptation would al- 
most obtain as warm a reception for Beelzebab 
himself, as his Majesty was greeted with. I am 
assured they did-shout most vociferously, and that 
the more bread and bqer they got, the more they - 
ahouted, as per contract^ But this was the mere 
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dregs of tbe Dublin population ; the lowest, most 
debased populate of the kingdom, following, not 
the dictates of their hearts, in paying a voluntary 
homage, but acting under the influence of their 
Corporation, and the temptation of a full meal. 
It' was not the voice of the poor people of Ireland, 
whose voice, if it could have been heard at all, 
would have been heard in groans of misery, and 
shrieks of agonizing despair. 

Every day^ during the king's stay in Ireland, 
the populac^ was greeted with some n«w device, 
some grand r#)riew, or imposing spectacle, to en- 
trap their admiration, and call their attention from 
themselves and jtheir wants. At each of these his 
Majesty exhibited all his studied arts of popularity ; 
drank his whiskey, professed his love for Ireland* 
apd paid them off with bows and civil speeches. No 
wonder that these devoirs,, aided by the powerful 
auxiliaries of amusement, bread and beer, should 
have kept the populace of Dublin and its vicinity 
fromindujging in any demonstrations of ill humour. 
But the king never saw Ireland. His farthest ex- 
cursion was to the Curragh of Kildare, a morning 
ride ; and he never had an opportunity of gaining 
a knowledge, either of the real situation or feelings 
of this injured people. He returned, doubtless, 
inflated with vanity, and fully convinced, not only 
that he himself was the greatest of mortals, but 
that the people of Ireland were the most ardently 
attached to his person and government. Fatal 
errors ! that, by leading kings into still greater ex- 
cesses of profligate power^ finally overturn their 
thrones, and make them exiles, or saints, like 
Charles the First and Second. 
. You will therefore be greatly mistaken,' if you 
take these hired demonstrations of loyalty, exhi- 
bited by the lowest populace of Dublin and the 
neighbourhood, for specimens of the national feel« 
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ing« Still more will you be mistaken, if you siip^ 
pose' this visit, this \^ auspicious visit," as it h 
called, will be the herald of peace and prosperity 
to Treiand. It will only precipitate those excesses, 
^rbich disappointed hopes.Iead a people into, wheti 
become impatient under long sufferings. What 
they might have borne, if these delusive hopes 

/ had not been held out to them, they will bear no 
longer under the bitterness of disappointmenf. 
What has this mighty visit achieved ? Has it taken 
any thing from the odious burthens of the tithes ? 
Has it mitigated the excessive sei^rityof the re- 
venue laws ? Has it diffused the blessings of edtr- 
cation? Has it raised the wages of labour, or 
given employment to the poor ? Has it, in fact, 
done any one , thing, but insult misery with exhi- 
bitions of wasteful extravagance, and deceive Ire- 
land with promises never meant to be performed ? 
Even at this moment, when the print of the 
king^s foot is yet on the sand beach of Irelaiid, 
religious dissentions are reviving, with only more 
virulence from their temporary cessation. The 
toast of '^ The glorious and immortal memory,^' 
which every Irishman understands as the_ signal of 
Catholic oppression, has been lately eiven at a 
public dinner in Dublin by the Lord Mayor him- 
self; and it begins to be pretty well understood, 
that the Catholics have been deceived again for 
the hundredth time. Mr. O^Connel and the Catholic 

, leaders ought to have known, before they prosti- 
tuted their dignity to time-serving purposes, that 
they would not be paid the price of their degrada- 
tion. They ought to have known, that the king 
cannot and dare not grant them a full and free to* 
leration. The whole mass of the chur<^h of Eng- 
land will become disaffected if this should be done ; 
and what is more, the Methodists, who hate the 
Catholics with even more than the bitterness of 
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tSie orthodox spirit, would oppose it with their 
countless numbers. Even the thousand denomi- 
nations of dissenters would throw obstacles in its 
way, unless they themselves .were included in the 
act of parliament. It is therefore among the 
many miracles 'Of the Catholic faith, that they 
should still live in the expectation of a free tole- 
ration of iheir religioHi from. a body constituted 
like the present British parliament. As to the 
sincerity.of thelcihgand his ministers, I have some 
little doubt whether they would not like to conci- 
liate Ireland, for the purpose of holding her up as 
a check upon the spirit of libe^rty in England.r— 
^* You have an army in Ireland," said Lord Straf- 
ford to the, deluded Charles, when^he was about 
to tyrannize over his English subjects.; " and the 
time ma,y come, when it will be the last act of a 
i^ing of Britain, to use his Irish subjects as instru- 
ments of oppression iu England, as he has long 
used his^Engli^h subjects as instruments of oppres- 
sion in Ireland.'^ in every aga of, the Christian 
world, , it will be seen, that tyranny has ever found 
its surest means of oppression, in taking use of 
one denomination of Christians to depress and en- 
slave Ihe others. :By employing the power of the 
state, the means :Of deceit and the agency of cor- 
ruption, kings are enabled, almost at pleasure, to 
elevate and.depress. any, particular religion, and to 
make the persecuted persecutors in their turn. 
The old church of England i^ already almost in a 
minority, and the admission of three millions of 
Catholics would give a fearful addition to their 
rivals or opponents. The reflecting men of the 
•established church consider, therefore, and with 
some reason, that the decision on the Catholic 
xlaiins, involves the supremacy of the church of 
JSnglai^d. The struggle appears to the world a 
;£truggie pf coQ^cientious a^uples ; but |>e assur^f|# 
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flie proTessfed objects of religious disputes are not 

always exactly the real ones ; and that power, 

* weahh, and dominion over the minds of men, fere 

irery frequently the aims of ecclesiastics, as well 

as politicians. 

But let us talk of the .present. Even at this 
vTOoment, the papers announce some of the happy 
effects of his Majesty's " auspicious visit." The 
deluded people, finding him gone without lessen- 
ing their miseries, or lightening their burthens, 
have in many places broken out into excesses 
more daring, as well as more dangerous, than any 
hitherto ^committed. They have commenced the 
stopping of soldiers on the road, and talking away 
their arms by surprise, afi wellas that of searching 
the houses of the gentpyfor the like purpose. In 
this way they are furnishing themselves wi(h guns, 
swords, and ammunition, which will make them 
more formidable than eve*. The effects of" loog- 
continued suffering and oppression are becoming 
more and more a.pparent every day, in the head- 
long, impetuous, and uncalcula ting excesses, upon 
which hunger and despair precipitate mankind* 
The poor people, embittered by long-suffering and 
frequent disappointments of their just expectations, 
Jiave beC/ome tiie scourge and the apprehension of 
the rich, who, in the first paroxysms of fear, send 
for the soldiery. 'These, armed with unlimited 
authority, commit excesses far greater than those 
-they came to quell, and thus begins a bloody and 
/renti&rseless contest, ^bere- the innocent and the 
guilty share an equal fate. The night, which, i^ 
happier countries, is the^period of rest or relaxa- 
tion, is in many parts of Ireland the reason of 
burnings, robberies, and murderd ; sometimes the 
effect of desperate ^misery, excited and stimulated 
by oppression, and at others the cool inflictions of 
soldiers, whoy coBscioos that they are setit to sub- 
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^ae or exterminate, that they arc not tfie judges of 
guilt, but the executioners ef the tyrant, court 
the applauses of the rich by stabbing and shooting 
the poor. In a country at peace with all the 
world, there is to be seen nothing so common as 
troops and regiments of soldiers, marching ajftd 
countermarching, "with drums beating and colours 
flying, not to conquest Or glory, but to butcheries 
of unarmed peasantiy, of all sexes and agea.— 
These are removed, at short periods, from one 
station to another, by the watchful policy of op- 
pression, lest they should chance to catch the in- 
fection of pity, by living too long in the same little 
circle, and be thus induced to spare a single hait 
of their heads. I, am assured by a gentleman 
lately from the neighbourhood of Limerick, that 
nothing can exceed the misery and turbulence of 
that part of Ireland. The people, he says, real- 
ize, and more than realize, the picture drawn of 
them a century ago by Swift, when, in the bitter- 
Bcss of his indignation, he satirized the oppressors 
of his country, and the hollow-hearted schemes of 
those who affected to relieve them, by his " mo- 
dest proposal" for eating a certain portion of the 
children when they came to be a year old, parti- 
cularly the children of the "Wild Irish," who 
would naturally have the wild flavour of venison. 
" Some persons," observes the dean, " of a de- 
sponding spirit, are in great concern about that 
vast number of poor people who are aged, dis- 
eased, or maimed; and I have been desired to 
employ my thoughts what course may be taken to 
ease the nation of so grievous an incumbrance. 
But lam not in the least pain upon that matter, be- 
cause it is very well known, that they are every 
day dying and rotting, by cold, and famine, and 
filth, and vermin, as. fast as can reasonably be 
expected. And as to the young labourers, they 
Vol. II. S 
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are now in almost as hopeful a condition. They 
cannot get work, and consequently pine away for 
want of nourishment, lo a degree, that if, at any 
time, they are accidentally hired to common la- 
bour, they have not strength to perform it ; and 
;thua the country and themselves are. happily de- 
livered from the evils to come.'* Compare this 
picture with the following passages from -some let- 
ters lately published, by Mr. €urwen, member 
from Cumberland, and a man' of as higb charSic- 
ter as any in this country. Mr. C. has lately re- 
lumed from a visit to keland, and writes as fal- 
lows : 

" We had fre(juently," he says, " in our view^ 
and especially in the coqnty of Limerick, a num- 
ber of gentlemen^s seats, many of which seemed to 
possess considerable domains, and to beornainent- 
ed with stately timber and extensive plantations^^ 
Opulence, in the vicinity of lai^e commercial 
places, is ever conspicuous in the neati^essand ele-- 
gance which cha^racterize the competence or 
wealth of the respective possessors^ in the decora- 
tion of their country retirements, and costly relax- 
ations from the labours of business ; yet here, the 
cabins under their windows, instead of partaking 
in the general good,, which fortune fio liberally dis- 
tributes, seem to suQer in an inverse ratio to her 
splendid ilispensations* This opinion cannot be 
jmore accurately confirmed, than by stating, that iu 
;theexaraination,of one of these wretched abodes, 
which was no poorer than its neighbours, we found 
its .floor one foot below the surface of the road, 
from wbich it is entered by a door three feet high ; 
the inside, from the bare ground to the top of the 
roof, four feet ; the length of the side walls nine ; 
the width fix. This area, wholly destitute of all 
comforts, gave shelter to two rational beings, and 
was their only home, altho^gh scarcely fie for the 
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d^n of a wild beast. The plenty which surround- 
ed this deplorable huf, and the sumptuous display 
of other men^s habitations within its view, did but 
aggravate the melancholy feelings inspired by this 
scene of human misery, on every side; of which the 
most kixuHant crops were ripenrng for general use', 
yet denied to those individuals whose labours had 
contributed to their production.'' 

• Again-**'* Unwilling^"^ says Mr. C. " to quit the 
village without first satisfying myself whether, 
what I Had seen was a solitary instance^ or a sam- 
ple of its general state ; or whether the extremity 
of poverty I had just beheld, bad artsen from pe-^ 
culiar improvidence and want of management in 
one wretched family, I went into ap adjoining ha- 
bitation. I had not the courage to explore farther, 
and became impatient to escape from ihe repeti- 
tion of scenes, too wretched for human nature to 
endure, and too multiplied to be within my power 
to reliever" 

Such is the picture of whole districts of country 
in Ireland* x et these wretched people are called 
^* deluded,'' when, in the bitterness of their suffer- 
ings, they make desperate war against the society, 
which entails upon them and their posterity this 
misery and want ! Insolent slander, and wretched 
subterfuge ! They have been indeed long '' de- 
luded" with hopes of better times, but the delusion 
exists no longer, and the horrible energies of des- 
pair are now beginning their work. One cannot 
but despise the miserable cant and hypocrisy of 
the present ministers, who, while turning a deaf 
ear to the complaints of three millions of white 
men, women, and children, or answering them with 
whips and scorns, are attempting to deceive the 
world, by an affected sympathy for the wrongs of 
the blacks. While general Lambert, and his myr- 
midons, are busy in crushing the heaving bosoms 
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of Irish women and children, and stifling the last 
throes of hunger and despair in Ireland, sir George 
Collier is employed on the coast of Africa, to in- 
tercept the negroes, and restore them to their hap- 
py and legitimate governments ; while in the dis- 
charge of this pious duty, he takes occasion to vi- 
lify the character of every nation, whom it is the 
interest of his government to calumniate. Can it 
be possible the world does not see, that this pre- 
tended humanity to the blacks, is assumed only to 
cover the oppressions of white men ? Can our 
countrymen also be blind to another nvotive for 
this direction, attempted to be given to public 
sympathy ? It is to place the white man and the 
negro upon an equality, and make the slavery of 
the latter, in our country, an offset against the op- 
pressions of the former in England and in Europe. 
Yet it is to such perishing wretches as Mr. Cur- 
wen, describes, that the landlord, whom they never 
see, sends for exorbitant rents ; the preacher^ 
whom they never hear, for tithes ; and the king, 
whom ihey only feel, for taxes ! If, in the agonres 
of suffering, and under the combined pressure of 
insult and privations of every kind, they rise 
against the bailiff, the tithesman, or the taxgather- 
er, the ministerial papers call them '' deluded 
wretches,^' and place that to the account of mere 
abstract opinions, which originates only in actual . 
and unsufferable misery. It is in this way they 
endeavour to blind the world as to the true cause 
of the disaffection of Ireland ; a disaffection arising 
out of causes that operate universally upon all 
mankind, and requires neither books nor emissa- 
ries to foment it. The throes of misery, which 
agitate that unhappy country^ are ascribed to the 
effervescence of a turbulent impatience of rule or 
restraint; and the very- consequences of that long 
system of misgovernment, under which they have 
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groaned, are placed to the account of innate bar- 
barity, and incurable ignorance. A distressed and 
suffering people are said to be '^ deluded,^' when 
tracing, as they do, a large portion of their miseries 
to the impositions of the government, they resort 
to the only means left them to ward ojBTthe gripe of 
the tithesman and the taxgatherer. 

I have been more particular in dilating on this 
subject, from a desire to vindicate the Irish nation^ 
from any participation in the servile attentions la- 
vished upon the king in his late visit to Ireland. 
Had the people of Ireland really and voluntarily 
shouted in the train, and Hcked the dust at the feet 
of the oppressor^ they virould have deserved to lose, 
and would have lost, the generous sympathy of 
our countrymen, and of all those who have hither- 
to commiserated their suiTerings. They would 
have been held up as a nation, that neither inju- 
ries could rouse, nor insults sustain, against an in- 
nate and incurable servility, which, to use the 
words of one of the puffs I have quoted,^ ^' only 
^^nted the vivifying sun of his majesty's presence, 
to produce the fruits^we have just witnessed." Let 
me once more solemnly assure you, that Ireland 
did not stoop so low as to kiss the foot of Geoi^e 
the Fourth ; that she h not cajoled into submis- 
sion to her wrongs, nor quieted into future hopes 
by the visit of hi»^ majesty ; his drinking of whis- 
key ; his ardent professions of attachment. She 
still continues to suffer ; and every day strengthens 
the conviction that the consummation of things is 
near at hand, when the oppressors, or the cmpres- 
sed, must cease to breathe the air of Ireland. The 
elements of society are fast dissolving there, and 
the people and the soldiery must struggle for the 
mastery. You are to uhderstand, that the soldiery 
employed in Ireland are not Irish, but English, who 
feel little sympathy for their neighbours, being of ' 
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course imbued with all the loyal principles of an- 
tipathy, inculcated and cherished towards that un- 
happy country. It is a great support of a bad sys- 
tem of government, to have three separate king- 
doms, cherishing certain feelings of jealousy to- 
wards each other, united under one sceptre. The 
people of one, can thus easily be made instruments 
in oppressing the others; and thus armies be 
brought to inflict the most enormous cruelties and 
oppressions, such as no temptation, one would sup- 
pose, could possibly induce them to practise upon 
their own countrymen. 

There is a rumour here, that it is in contempla-* 
tion to appoint the Marquis Wellesley to the lord 
lieutenancy of Ireland. Two reasons generally 
operate in producing this and similar changes in 
the provincial and colonial governments. In the 
first place it is perfectly well understood here, that 
these posts are given with no other view than to 
provide for some needy nobleman, or some needy 
dependant of a nobleman, who goes out with no 
other view, but to make a fortune out of the poor 
people in the shortest possible time. It is also un- 
derstood, that as soon as they and their petty offi- 
cers, secretaries, aid-de-camps, &c« have become 
completely saturated, they are to give place to 
another swarm, and so on, till there is no more sub- 
stance left forthe flies toprey upon. Such is the case 
with Ireland, India, Canada, Jamaica, in fact, evQ- 
ry dependency of this country, which is of conse- 
quence enough to excite the longiogs of some ca- 
det of nobility, or some cousin to a dealer in rot- 
ten boroughs. With respect to Ireland, there are 
other reasons operating to produce a frequent 
change of viceroys. 

A good and benevolent viceroy, like earl Fitz- 
william, for instance, who has a heart to sympa- 
thize in the wrongs and degradations of that 
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wretched country, and a disposition to relieve 
them, at once becomes an object of jealousy to 
the few who govern Ireland, and revel in the pa*- - 
tronage of church and state. To make a majority 
of the people of Ireland love him, is a sure mode 
of producing the recall of a lord lieutenant. But 
when, on the other hand, a miserable tool of bi- 
gotry and power combined has wrought the popu- 
lar feeling into an agony of rage and despair — ' 
when the people, in the frenzy of suffering and de- 
gradation, goaded by hunger, and fired wi^th op- 
pression, can no longer be repressed or cajoled 
by the professions of their petty tyrant ; then a 
different motive occasions a change. The profes- 
sions of a new viceroy will be believed for a while, 
and the same deception can be played off upon 
the suffering people. They wili believe in the 
virtues of their new governor, and in the promised 
benefits of his sway, until experience brings home 
again, for the hundreth time, the conviction, that a 
change of viceroys, secretaries, aids-de-camp, &c. 
&c. only brings with it a swarm of flies, more hun- 
gry and insatiable than the others. The Marquis 
Wellesley is poor and extravagant^ he has spent 
the plunder of India, and that of Ireland, I sup* 
pose, will share the same fate. I must not omit to 
mention, that before the marquis of Hastings went 
to India, his paper was at twenty-five per cent, 
discount. — Alas, for poor India and poor Ireland ! 
It may strike you as an additional proof of Irish 
loyalty ,~ and of the fects stated in the loyal papers 
respecting the universal enthusiasm with which 
the king was greeted by his Irish victims, that - 
none of the opposition pap'ers here have attempt- 
ed a denial. To explain this, I must let you a 
little into royal metaphysics. You know the max- 
im, that the king can do no wrong. It is not an 
idle or inactive subtlety ; ft operates extensively ; 
and not only hallows every act of the king himself^^ 
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but reDders it little less than treason or blasphemy 
to question what is said by others to the honour, or 
profit, or pleasure, of majesty. Thus, to affirm 
that Lord Londonderry or Sir Benjamin Bloom- 
field, knight and ****, was not greeted with 
enthusiastic applause by the whole Irish people, 
is what any opposition paper may do with perfect 
safety. But to say the like of his majesty is a dif- 
ferent affair altogether. It is disrespect ; it is dis- 
loyalty ; it is scan, mag* ; it is blasphemy ; and, 
with a little hard swearing of witnesses, a little 
loyalty on the part of a jury, and a little zeal on 
the part of the judge, it will go hard, but Ihey will 
make it out rank treason. This ridiciilous squeam- 
ishness, with regard to majesty, is an evidence of 
the servile principles, incorporated with the system 
of government, it screens a king from ever hear- 
ing of his vices, and leads him into an error fatal 
to him or to his people, in believing himself the 
object of their love and respect, when they abhor 
and despise him. If he were, to commit murder 
with his own hand, or, like Nero, set fire to his 
•capital, nobody, not even the most outrageous re- 
publican editor, would dare to do any thing:, but — : 
abuse the ministry! You must therefore never 
expect to hear any thing from the patriots here in 
respect to the king's visit to Ireland^ but tliat he 
was received by the whole nation with enthusiastic 
applauses, although he was nerer twenty miles^ 
into the country. The people of Ireland must, in 
addition to their other wrongs^ be deprived of the 
sympathies of mankind by the universal belief, that 
they licked the dirt at the feet of the oppressor, 
and before his back was turned, rose into violence 
and outrage, without any additional provocations. 
,The Courier and its echoes are determined to 
*' swear truth out of Christendom,'' as Falstaff 
says, rather than not calumniate Irelapd, and 
convert king George into a blessed darling. 
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LETTER XXXII. 



London. 
DfiAn Brother^ 

You desired, in your last letter, that I would give 
jou some more particular details with regard to 
the present state and future prospects of this coun- 
try ; the relative happiness and prusperlty of the 
people, compared with that of the principal* ira- 
tions of Europe ; with the best opinions I can col- 
lect, from my own observations and those of others, 
as to the final result of the great struggle between 
tb« people and the Holy Alliance, of which George 
the Fourth is purse-bearer ; or, in otlier words, 
between the advocates of human reason, and the 
supporters of human power, founded upon igno- 
rance and superstition. 

Taxation is the curse of the age. To run 
up a great debt to support temporary interests, or 
to gratify temporary passions, and leave it as a 
legacy to posterity, is the great art and mystery of 
this government, and its humble imitators on the 
continent. The present debts of Europe, includ- 
ing England, amount to more than all the gold and 
silver tbat the four quarters of the globe ever pro- 
duced, OT probably ever will produce. There is 
scarcely one of these powers that is not over head 
and ears in debt| Or that depends upon any othejp 
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means than borrowing for the payment of any at^ 
traordinary expenses.^ France, whose finances^ 
by the way, are in a better state than thoaeof anj 
of its neighbours, owes about four times the amount 
of its yearly revenue ; Austria sis times the 
amount ; Prussia four timeis the amount ; Russia 
about twice the amount ; Spain nineteen time» 
the amount ; Holland twenty times the amount ; 
Great Britain eighteen times the amount; and the 
United States of America about five times the 
amount. A German statistical writer states, front- 
official documents, that England pays annually, 
merely for the interest of her debt, one hundred 
and forty-five millions of rix-doUars baneo ; France 
thirty-three millions ; Austria seven millions ; 
Russia five millions ; Prussia five milUons ; Hol- 
land five millions -, and the remaining smaller 
states fifty millions, making an aggregate of about 
two hundred and fifty millions of rix*dollars per 
annum, merely for interest on borrowed money- 
Of fhis enormous sum, England^ with a population 
of twenty milhons, pays more than one-half. 

Here is a noble budget of burthens for poor 
pack-horse posterity, which, having no reasonable 
prospect of redeeming the principal, must make 
up its account with either paying the amount of it 
some half a dozeA times over in interest,, or take 
occasion to get rid of the whale by dissolving the 
very elements of the pohtical system, and organiz* 
ing it anew. It might Dot be unworthy the atten- 
tion of a philosopher,^ of whom there is such an 
abundance now-a-days, to inquire, how far a peo- 
ple is in reason and in conscience bound to pay 
either the principal or interest of a debt thus con- 
tracted by their predecessors from an impulse 
perhaps of passion, prejudice, or vainglory ; to 
indulge a national antipathy, or to quiet an ima- 
ginary apprehension of danger. It may be urged, 
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ithst tbey are bound to take the evil with the good 
*— the burthen with its accompanjing blessings^ . 
But| if it be put upon this footing, why may not 
the people ;do what the heirs of an insolvent are 
allowed to do — refuse a bequest, and give up aa 
inheritance clogged with incumbrances that ren- 
der it a burthen ? Why may not the posterity of 
the present race of English resign the blessings of 
.princes and nobility revelling in wealth — a stand- 
itig army rioting upon their treasure and their 
blood — taxes -that follow them from the <;radle to 
:the grave, and in the grave — that load tjie light 
of. the sun^ the fire they burn^; the air they 
breathe; and convert the common elements of 
nature into the pretexts for extortion ? Why not 
-give up all these invaluable beque&ts, and dissolve 
partnership with a society imposing these bur- 
thens, by emigrating to other countries, or by 
jjioulding the system into a form better suited to 
their happiness ? It would appear to be neither 
just nor reasonable^ in any point of view, to per- 
petuate a state of things so hopeless and so bur- 
thensome to the great portion of the people, for 
whose happiness governments were instituted, 
solely on the ground of a mere abstract notion of 
national credit. 

But.the^e is a new theory lately sprung up here, 
whether .out of the fertile bog of Mr. Vansittart's 
understanding, or the expedient brain of Mr. Hu&> 
kisson, I cannot say. It is like all other political 
and financial theories invented here, intended for 
the sole purpose of meeting present exigencies^ 
and neither founded upon any rational calculation 
.of past experience, nor future anticipations. It is 
like every art or policy of the government, mere^ 
ly intended for a temporary expedient to gujl the 
people, until they can invent something again to 
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keep altve the s{>ark of hope that lights to better 
^imes» 

Formerly, they were actually persuaded, that 
ihe sinking ftlnd would most assuredly pay off the 
Qational debt ; that is 4o say, that borrowing a 
great deal every year, and payingoff a little, would 
in good time work this modern miracle. But fre- 
quent disappointments in this rational expectation 
at length produced something like a doubt in the 
minds of the people, whether this mode of paying 
debts would prove effectual within any reasonable 
period of time, short of doomsday. The finan- 
ciering logicians then lighted a new jack o' the 
lantern for the people to amuse themselves with 
chasing. They proved, by good sound <:aicola- 
tions, that the national debt was a national bless- 
ing, and that therefore the more the merrier. John 
Bull chased this ignis fatuits till not long ago he 
fell into a quagmire, and. came very near being 
smothered. Some mischievous radical persons 
then put it into his head, that the national debt 
was a. principal cause of the great taxes he paid; 
whereupon he got out of humour with this same 
national blessing, and grumbled with great energj 
at these cunning financiers. Then came the mas^ 
ter-piece of the combined ingenuity of Messrs. 
Vansittart and Huskisson ; the last and the great- 
est experiment that was ever played upon the cre- 
dulity of mankind. Mr. Vafisittart had heard that 
the Lnglish had once believed that the moon was 
made of green cheese ; that they had lately placed 
considerable faith in the miraculous conception of 
Joanna Southcote, and the integrity of Lord Lon- 
donderry. He therefore calculated that Mr. BiiU 
would not stick at trifles. 

Mr. Vansittart therefore, the other day, did, in 
the face of the world, fairly and openly. assert, that 
taxation, to the extent it is at present carried ia 
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tbis country, is not only a gre^t national blessing, 
bat that it is indispensable to the comfprt and 
prosperity of the people. I heard him myself, or 
I would not believe a word of it. Mr. Huskisson 
followed, and enforced these sublime truths with 
all the powers of assertion, and all the arrogance' 
of one who had lotig practised successfully upon 
the credulity of mankind. Nobody laughed, and 
at that I was not surprised, because every reflect- 
ing man nnist have hung his head in shame and 
sorrow, to hear such doctrines propounded in the 
parliament of England, once the champion of hu- 
man'reason, and the safeguard of human rights. 
But that such wretched expedients of a threadbare 
diiplicity were not indignantly met, and exposed 
with the scora they merited, is oi^ly another proof 
that the parliament of England has lost the feeling 
of independence, ^nd the sense of shame. If it be 
true, that the present epormous system of taxation 
and expenditure is absolutely essential to the na- 
tional prosperity, and that a reduction would only 
contribute stilt further to the distresses of the'peo- 
plOy what a practical proof does it exhibit of the 
deplorable effects of this boasted system i If it 
be not true, what an unanswerable f>roof it affords, 
either that the ministry calculate upon a degree 
of stupidity in the people that is utterly incon- 
ceivable ; or that they despise their intelligence, 
and rely on t^e corruption of the parliament, aid- 
ed by the devotion of the army, in forcing subtnis- 
sioD where they cannot produce conviction. 
Surely he must be a sanguine disciple of minis- 
terial orthodoxy, who can for a moment believe, 
that any serious intentions of reform can. lurk be- 
hind the broad shield of such enormous absurdi- 
tiea. 1 had almost forgot to tell you, that in this 
fiimous speech Mr. Vansitt&rt repeated the words 
*' righf honourable gentleman'^ on^ hundred and 
Vol. 11. T 
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eleveo tio^s, by wMch mesuis he got through very 

well, considering all things* 

, In comparing die stfite of those nations whose 

disbts I have just enunckieratedy it will be found that 

Great Britaioy altbougb the proportion of her debt 

tp her income is fipt so great as that of Spain, or the 

kingdom of the Netherlands, is stijil subjected to> 

far heavier burthens in fact. The yearly satti reused 

by taxes^ excises, and imposts, amounts to more 

than quadruple that raised either in France j Russia,- 

^r Germany, each of which contains a larger por^ 

tipn of people than Great Britain, whose <tebts are 

greater than all the rest of the world together. Mt* 

Atwood, of Birmingham, has published some curious 

tables, compiled from official documents, from 

vwhich k appears that " the increase (done of the 

Mnnual govemfnmt ecspenditurej" since the cdm^ 

mencement of the late war, amounts to four umes 

the annual rental of the wb^le kingdom ! A large 

portion of this increase,, more than one-half, cer- 

tainly« goes to pay the interest of the national 

debt. Thus it appears perfectly clear, that the 

gain^, and more than the real gains, of mercfaantB, 

manufacturers, landholders, and labourers, are all 

swallowed up, hierely in paying the interest of the 

national debt. It is worse than idle to reason on 

such facts; nor can all the canning sophistry c^ 

economists weaken the force of that convicttoit 

which they must bring home to every reas<M)ing 

being. 

Norjsctliis Che only point in which the situaiion of 
this unfontunale people appears worse thaa that of 
their neighbours, especially France, which is now 
reapingsome of thefruitsof the revolution, after hav- 
ing so long bled under its thorns. Notwithstanding 
the miserable efforts of the vltras to bring the nation 
back to its former feudal dependence and humilia- 
tjon, there is.ona fact which is decisive of compara- 
tive national prosperity. In France, thanks to the 
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dowalall of the s^^stem of noble and clerkal monopo^ 
ly, one-half of the whole population are j7ro|me^orj 
of the soU. A sec6od proof is, that she is rapidly 
paying off \k4t national debt, without increasing 
the burthens of the people ; and a third, if any 
more be wanting, is found in the fact, that France 
is evwy day becorning the refuge of the moderately 
rieh people of England, as America is of the poor, 
who flock thither to escape the blessings of English 
liberty, and the ineffable Pitt system. The num- 
ber of English who spend their incomes in France, 
is increasing every day ; and it has been sieriausly 
contemplated here to tax them ten or twenty per 
cent, upon their incomes for the privilege, not of 
engoying, but of escapifig from the land of their 
birth. I cannot forbear mentioning here, that the 
im^terate jail-propansity of the English follows 
them -into France, where it is now customary to 
ea.H the' common prison the Hotel d^Avgleterre. 

Nevertheless, a stranger, in merely passing 
through this country, and contemplating, as he 
passeS) the splendid villas, castles, and palaces; 
rile handsome cottages of the peasants ; the beautiful 
divisiiMi &[ the fields by hedges; and the rich ver- 
4ihire ^hich every where springs up in the vapours 
of this isle, would conclude it one of the hap- 
piest on earth : and so it ought, and so it would 
be, were it not for the inexorable avidity of the 
government for the earnings of this once steady 
and industrious race. As it is, there is scarcely 
one of these cottages I speak of, that is not inha- 
bited by discontented people, whose comforts are 
every day dwindling away under the visits of the 
tax-gatherer and the landlord's bailiff. Instead of 
living as they once lived in these handsome little 
habitations, I found their meals composed of the 
very poorest fare, and that not in plenty, but 
scarcely sufficient to satisfy the cravings of nature. 
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Every pari of their possesskms, even their rosy 
wives and children, are actually burthens to theaif 
on account of the taises, which/ like Jthe pestUenee 
that walketb, not in darkness, but irf full daylight, 
spares neither sex nor age. Things animate and 
inanimate, the ox and the ass, and the stranger 
that is within the gate; together with every public 
or private improvement, all pay, and all contribute 
to that enormous revenue, which is the aggregate 
of all that EngliKhmen can spare, without actual 
starvation. The card I send will enable you to 
comprehend the minuteness with which the prying 
finaix^iers of this nation have penetrated, every hole 
and comer of a house, where it was possible the 
occupant might hide a penny from the tax* gatherer! 
if you go into the most unpromising hut in New- 
England, and undoubtedly i^ is the same all over 
the United States, it is scarcely ever that you find 
the inhabitants without a plentiful meal of meat '^nd 
vegetables ; and though they may not be in general 
so neat and particular, in painting and embellish- 
ing their bouses, or arranging their fields and 
gardens, still their mode of living combines far 
greater comfort than that of the English peasaiK 
of the present day* Your sentimentalists will per- 
haps say, that this same eating is a vulgar busi- 
ness, and that an hour of exquisite sentimental 
rapture over a novel of the " Great Unknown," 
outweighs all the pork, beef, and cabbage — ay, 
and potatoes too, in the universe. True ; but this 
is the language of a full stomach. Even the most 
rapturous inamorato cannot live upon love more 
than twenty-four hours ; and Don Quixote himself 
was forced to be hungry sometimes. When we 
come to the estimate of national happiness^ the first 
question is, have the people enough to eat* After- 
wards we may inquire if they possess the sciences^ 
and the arts — if they have fine churches, splendid 
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Jftlaces^ Lockes and Newtons, Shakspeares and 
[iltons, Catalanis and Brahams, fiddlers, dancers, 
players, mountebanks, nobility, and princes *, to- 
gether with all those things which go to the com- 
position of national glory. A beggar of Bagdad 
<me day accosted a stranger, , and besought him in 
the name of Allah, for wherewithal to purchase a 
meal, for he was starving, ^'Howl'' said the 
jstranger — *'isnot your caliph the most beloved 
and splendid of all the successors of Mahomed— 
are not bis women the most beautiful ; bis minis- 
ters the most wise; his armies the most valiant; 
his poets the most inspired; his metaphysiciaRS 
the most profound ; his dancers the most elegaYit ; 
and his fool the greatest fool in the world ? Is not 
the. city of Bagdad the richest, the most splendid, 
the gayest, the happieat, the most polite, elegant| 
moral, religious, refined, the most" — " AH this is 
very true," cried the beggar, quite out of patience 
— " all this is very true, bvit in the name of Allah, 
I say again, give me food, for I am starving." 

The duke of Northumberland has two hundred 
thousand sterling a year, and a million of oaks rea^^ 
dy for x^utting. . I have seen his castle of Alnwick, 
and a noble place it is, calculated to awaken vi- 
sions of ancient chivalry, and inspire admiration 
of modem magnificence. By the way, I have 
heard a good story of this Croesus, which 1 will tell 
you while it is in my meniory. He is not of the 
true stock of the Percy of balladfame, but a slip of 
the Smithsons, who, I believe, are not much noted 
in chivalry. The duke of Douglas, who is of the 
old Douglas blood, paid him a visit at Alnwick 
not a great while ago, and was received by him of 
Northumberland at the gate, with *'I am happy 
that a Percy and a Douglas at last meet peace- 
ably before Alnwick Castle." Whether it was the 
illusion to the fate of the Douglas, to whom thti 
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castle bad been a sore place during tbe border 
wars, or the presumption of the Smitbsod, in equal- 
ling himself with the Percy, I cannot say, but 
duke Douglas ir^mediately turned on his h^el at 
this reception, and forthwith departed the castle, 
more discomfited than any of his ancestors bad 
been before him. The story got abroad, and oc* 
fCasioned some merriment in the fashionable cir- 
cles. The exploits of the modern Percy have 
been limited to our country, where earl Percy, I 
think, figures in the battle of the kegs almost 
equally with his ancestor in that of Chevy Chase. I 
believe, for this house of Northumberland seems 
consecrated to ballad poetry, it was ^is same he<^ 
ro who was fined for secreting some of his. horses 
•and livery servants, in order to defraud the king 
of his share of all the taxes and burthens apper- 
taining to the possession of these articles. This 
affair was made the subject of a most humorous pa- 
rody of a part of Chevy Chase in the Anti-Jacd- 
bin. ^ 

Be this as it may, the present duke is the rich- 
est man in Great Britain, and revels in all the en- 
joyments that wealth or rank can purchase. Not 
' a thousand miles from his residence occurred, not 
long since, the following apt illustration of the 
blessiDgs of inordinate wealth, and its certain con- 
comitant, excessive poverty. A family was found 
under these circumstances : Two children were 
discovered in the house, locked up in a back room, 
where they had been eighteen or nineteen months^ 
destitute of any clothing, except a piece of old 
flannel about their waists. Their hair had growa 
to a great length, and their appearance was squa** 
lid, wild, and wretched beyond description. They 
had been employed in making whiting all thi9 
time. The miserable parents alleged, in. excuse 
for their apparent cruelty to their oifsprjng, ib^ 
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their Own extreme poverty prevented them from 
• ciothiog the children*. They were removed to 
the poor-house« It is not my intention to blame 
this mighty dufce, who was probably entirely ig- 
norant and innocent of this whole amir. He sub- 
scribes, I believe, liberally to Bible and Missiona- 
ry societies, and societies for the suppression of 
vice, and what is still better, has lately lowered 
bis rents* He is therefore excusable in not parti- 
cularly attending to mere trifles. But, in truth, 
the £iult is in the, system of goverr ment, whith has 
' produced the most miserable of all contrasts, a no- 
bility revelling in luxuries, and a petn»^htry want- 
ing bread. There cannot be a clearer proof of 
the misery of a country, than this monstrous ine- 
quality of wealth, which only arises and becomes 
jpermanent, by affording one class of people advan- 
tages and privileges which the others aredenieJ* 
A people, beyond doub|,xmay be very poor, and 
yet as happy as in the ordinary situations of life, 
provided they have a cheap and simple govern- 
ment, are simple in their habits themselves, ino- 
derate in their wants, and are not placed in a si- 
tuation to pine at their own poverty, by contrast- 
ing it with the wealth of others. But the lower 
orders are prone to imitate those above them ^s 
far as lies in their power i and I know of no exam- 
ple in history, of a people who remained virtu^ous 
and economical, while their princes and nobility 
were prodigal and corrupt. This inequality of 
wealth, then, when carried to an extreme, not only 
takes from the lower classes their natural and just 
share of the property of the community, and thus 
circumscribes them in the enjoyment of many 
comforts, but, by producing extravagance and pro- 
digality in the higher orders, renders their priva- 
tions the greater, by a direct ^nd unavoidable 
comparison. The monopoly of the privileged or- 
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ders, takes fii^t irom the^ labouring class its just 
share of the good thiogs of life, while their laxury 
afterwards corrupts the people, aud thug renders 
their desires tenfold greater. By the just share 
of the lahouriDg class, I mean that share of the 
national wealth, which industry and economy will 
always attain, when they are not prevented 1^ a 
system of laws devised expressly for that puF{$ie, 
A government of privileged orders isi like a P^ro 
Bank* The chancesVit is true, are but a4]ittle, a 
very little, in favour of the keeper; b|^4ben, in 
the long run, he will certainly win eveqr body's 
money. 7'he nobility and privileged orders, in 
like manner, have certain advantages in playing 
the game of life, which ensure them a large por- 
tion of its gains, such as superiofiPwealth, dignity^ 
and power. / 

It appears to me,- that the /Alternative now be^- 
fore the people of this country is a confirmed dea* 
potism, or a complete revolution, similar in many 
respects to that of France. When the gjiople are^ 
in such a state, as that the civil power cannot pro- 
ceed in its ordinary operations without the agency 
of the military, the elements of social order are 
dissolved, the community reverts to its first princi- 
ples, and force, not law or opinion, becomes the 
governing power. It is then that the contest is 
between the people and the soldiery ; and as the 
one or the other obtains the ascendency, military 
despotism or civil liberty follows. Such is the 
state of this country at present. England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, are garrisoned with soldiers^ 
without whose interference, the magistrates, even 
aided by the posa^ comitatm^ could not execute 
the laws. On every occasion of the least excite- 
ment, the turbulent and enraged spirit of hunger 
«nd distress concentrates itself in bodies of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, who are called a mob. 
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but who are in reality the poor people of £agiaod« 
The military is every where close at hand, to 
quell the rising ferment, which, but for them, 
would eventuate in a revolution — and the result 
irenerally is, the death and mutilation of some of 
these suffering men, women, and children. . In the 
afiair of the Queen's fiineral, something of this na- 
ture occurred ; and, as if on purpose to irritate the 
people to madness, a subscription has been lately 
got up to reward the soldiers who shot at the un^ 
armed citizens. If Providence, in decreeing the 
ruin of princes, first, as is said, deprives them of 
their senses, it would seem that the present race 
are nx>t to last long. Sir Robert Baker, the Bow* 
street magistrate, and Sir Robert Wilson, have al- 
so been rudely dismissed from their posts, the one 
forsympathizing with the people on this occasion, 
and the other for remonstrating with the officer of 
the life-guards on the conduct of his men, in thus 
firing into an unarmed populace. Such things as 
these must necessarily add jfiiel to fires, that arc 
only burning the more intensely deep for being 
kept under, not extinguished, by the military/ 

So long as the taxes can be paid, and the fund* 
ing system continued, the people^ I conceive, have 
little chance of relief. But if ever the govern- 
ment fall in arrears to the soldiery^ or be obliged, 
from whatever cause, to diminish the .army till it 
become no longer omnipresent in England and 
Ireland, I think it exceedingly probable that the 
army will join the people in the former case ; and 
that in the latter it will be forced to a compromise 
for its own safety, and thus the inflexible justice of 
Providence receive another exemplification in the 
overturning of a corrupt system by the very in* 
gtruments employed to perpetuate its duration. 

The state of the public mind, in a great many 
places in this country, is §ufficieDtly indicated by 
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thefrequeDcy of mobs and riots. These occui^ 
on almost erery oGcasion that gtve^ apology for a 
galberifig.of the populace ; and nothing can sntpa^ 
their disposition to turbulence and excesses of tA* 
most every kind. The ministerial writers, the 
Courier and the Quarterly Heview, ascribe tfaia to 
what they are pleased to eall /' the io&ate aiMJ 
iiniversal depravity of human nature,^' prodaoe4, 
as they affirm, by the horribfe union of democracy 
and impiety, whtch are a sort of Darby and Joan^ 
and always go hand in hand in the Courier and 
Quarterly* But thrs turbulent spirit of democra* 
cy, take my word for it^ brother, is nothing more 
than the furious impatience of long suflferrng irri^ 
tated to madness by the hopelessness of rebef, and 
seizing every opportunity of venting its rage ou 
those institutions to which it ascribes these mise^ 
ries. People that are happy, seldom, if ever^. 
Isolate the laws, or fly in the face of the magistral 
<&y. The more firee they are, and the more g^e*- 
Fal the diffusion of competency, the more oritetff 
they will be found. Nothing can therefor^ be 
more false, ridiculously false, than the fashion of 
charging these excesses of a populace to (he free- 
dom they enjoy. Look at our own country, under 
its rational system of equality, its mild laws, and 
lenient police. Where there is one mob or riot 
in the United States, there are fifty, ay, a hun- 
dred, in the three kingdoms ; and where the afore- 
said " turbulent spirit of democracy" produces 
one outrage against the civil authority in the for- 
mer, oppression generates a hundred in the latter. 
The truth is, that all the excesses of the Frenck 
revolution, as vrell as those which have lately oc- 
curred, and are ev^ry day occurring in England. 
Scotland, and Ireland, are nothing more than the 
natural and inevitable consequence of that igno- 
rance and poverty wbieha long course of bad go- 
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'verome&t is sure io produce in every coantt^% 
Sutf wbateveF may be its causes, this turbuieBt 
mA impatient bo&tiBty to Ae appearance and the 
exercise of authority is a sure sign, either that the 
people ajre ill governed, or that a concurrence of 
causes, beyond the control of the government, has 
produced a state of public distress which always 
inakea a nation discontented with its rulers. 

So far from this latter being the case, I am sa** 
tisfied that the present state of tMs country is al- 
most entirely owing to its own policy of sacrificing 
the future to the present, as a spendthrift mort- 
gages his next yearns income to gratify his imme- 
diate passions* Whenever they wanted money,- 
they borrowed it, and taxed the people to pay in-^ 
terest. This policy at length produced a habit of 
resorting to temporary expedients of legislation 
and finance, to meet the present exigency, which 
worified the people, rendered the profits of every 
business precarious, and made the value of pro- 
perty the sport of the government. At one time 
the mercantile interest swallowed up every other 
consideration, and it was then the fashion to legis- 
late exclusively for the benefit of commerce. In 
time, however, this exclusive patronage of one 
portion of the community began to be felt by the 
other classes, who in turn demanded an equivalent 
for the disadvantages under which they laboured. 
Manufactures were then to be screwed up to some- 
thing like a supposed equality. This was accord- 
ingly done ; and the two interests of commerce 
and manufactures became unnaturally inflated at 
the expense of the third interest of agriculture^ 
which bore the brunt of that reaction which will 
always be the consequence of an exclusive enoou- 
ragement to one particular class of people. They 
arc now tryiii^ to force agriculture up to the sanie 
point with commerce and manufactures; but, libe 
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Archimedes, they want something to pat the lev'er 
upon. For this purpose thej are squinting a little 
towards the fundholders, an interest which, foster* 
ed by this propensity to borrowing and screwing ^ 
up, has grown to outvote and outweigh either of 
the ethers. But this funding system is to be ap* 
preached with infinite caution ; to meddle with it, 
except indirectly, is to destroy the ideal basis on 
whicn the whole superstructure rests* In the 
mean time, they are talking of the impolicy of tlMit ' 
system of bounty and res trie tion^ which is inter- 
woven with their vitals, and of the necessity x>f 
abandoning it, as if this could be done without 
convulsing the whole body politic, whose apparent 
inflated prosperity has grown out of this very ex- 
cellent mode of ruining a good constitution by 
quack medicines, or artificial excitements. 

So far as my observations have gone, I am 
forced to think, that a. radical reform is the onlj 
relief to the peasantry of England. While this 
inconceivable debt of eight hundred millions is' 
hanging over the people, and entailing a tax of 
near thirty millions sterling per annum, in addition 
to nearly as much more for the ordinary expenses 
of the government, nothing but such a concur- ^ 
rence of fortunate circumstances as cannot be an- 
ticipated, will, in my opinion, restore the nation 
to a healthy and vigorous internal slate. The 
people, I think, begin to feel this, and to lose, in a 
great measure, their confidence in political eco^ 
nomy, as well as the sinking fund. They begin to 
think, that this system o^f cockering one class of 
the community, and neglecting another, till it be- - 
come so weak as to be beyond the reach of anj 
stimulatives, is pretty much hke a' story J beard 
from an honest Kentish farmer, in illustration of 
this matter. An old woman bad a pig, and a cab- 
bage patch, with which she intended to fatten the 
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pig in the winter seaeon. In order to bring tfai^ 
about, it very naturaliy occurred to her to pay par- 
ticular attention to the cabbages* She weeded 
theoi, and hoed them, and watered them, and 
picked off the insect3, until when the frosts catne 
she had indeed a noble cabbage patch. But the 
pig ! she quite forgot the pig, which, being entire- 
fy neglected in the mean time, had got so weak 
and sicUy, that it died of indigestion in eating the 
first cabbage* 

¥ou may form some idea of the depression of 
agriculture, arising frorn the system of tithes and 
taxes, aided by that exclusive patronage of the 
other branches of national industry, which is al^ 
ways sure to react upon those not fostered by 
similar means, when I state, what I have learned 
directly from the farmers themselves. In the 
county of Norfolk, one of the most fruitful and 
best cultivated in England, they assured me that 
there was hardly a tenant, who, in the present 
state of prices, taxes, tithes, and poor rates, could 
afford to pay a shilling of rent. In Kent, Sussex, 
and in fact almost everj shire in England, farmers, 
considered among the most wealthy of their class, 
are every day failing for thousands of pounda. The 
three classes of beggars, who live upon the sweat 
of the farmer's brow, the princes, the ******#^ ^^^^ 
the paupers, have made him one of their honour- 
able fraternity, and he is every day claiming what 
is now the most valuable privileges left to the 
British subject, that of being supported by the la- 
bours of others. 

A radical reform, as it is called, is stigmatized 
by the gentlemen of the loaves and fishes, as a to- 
tal boulversement, a subversion of the whole sys-' 
temof the government, and a new division of pro- 
perty. That this wouW be the result of a free re- 
presentatioa of the people in parliament, I have 
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little reaaOD 4o doubt But I believe that iamut- 
ing these 4ntentioDs to the people^ or their leaders, 
is a slander. The people, a vast .portion of Ihem, 
are either ia want of their usual and ordinary com- ' 
forts, or anticipate the speedy coming of the lime 
when they shall want them* In lodking about for 
the imme(iiate cause of their privations, they per- 
ceive, that the frequent visits of the tax-gatherer 
have an inseparable connexion with the emptiness 
of their pockets* This conclusion baiBes alP the . 
windings of political economy, by which this mo- 
ney, alw'ays 1 assure you, comes back (in Mr. Van- 
sittart's speeches, &c.) to the very same pockets 
with ]nterest^ Having found the cause of this ef- 
fect, or rather, as lord Polonius says, the cause of 
this " defect,'' our poor logician, guided by the 
lights of reason and experience, extends his vision, 
^nd sees that these taxes, which deduct so cruelly 
fr^m the small portion of his comforts, originate ici 
the vast expenses of the government; the vast 
sums spent by the king ; the vast salaries and pen- 
sions of the ministers, their dependants and* sup- 
porters ; and the vast sums paid to the fundhold- 
ers. These things he has learned without the 
agency of those mischievous tracts and newspa- 
pers, which the Courier and Quarterly Review so 
terribly dislike. The next step is to inquire, why 
these expenditures are not eurtailed to suit the 
times .an4 the state of the nation.. Who vote the 
civil list, and the taxes 1 Parliament. Why -does 
not the parliament refuse these vast appropria- 
tions ? Because there are so many ipembers, 
who, not beiQg elected by the people, neither feel 
flielr distresses, nor take the only sure means te 
relieve ibem. }t is thus that honest commqa 
sense wiU always find out where the shoe pinches, 
especially when honest common sense ^ wears the 
3boe ; and it is foj this reason that the people have 
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no conndeifce iu any permanent change for the 
better, elcept it be preceded by a reform ixi par- 
liament, which shall restore the ancient balance 
between the people and the aristocracy. This 
will never take place ; or, taking place, must ne- 
cessarily produce one of two results/ Either the 
parliament, thus constituted, will not answer the 
just expectations of Ihe people, or, in so doings 
will necessarily trench on those interests and pri- 
vileges of the aristocracy, that these last will never 
probably resign without an appeal to force. Either 
way, therefore, I feel assured, that the only reme- 
dy for the sufferings of the people is an entire re- 
volution. I never read of a peaceable reform of 
abuses, that had been engendering and growing to 
maturity for ceiituries. 

What will be the consequence of such a strug- 
gle between the people and their rulers, it is not 
lor me to say ; but I am inclined to believe it will 
be very different from that of Charles and his par- 
liament, or the revolution of 1688. I question 
whether, if the people of England obtain the as- 
cendency again, they will ever submit to an here- 
ditary king. The example of our own happiness 
and prosperity shall yet, i trust, bring home to the 
conviction of our parent nation, the important 
truths, that pageantry is jiot solid grandeur, nor 
•implicity abject meanness. We shall yet teach 
them, by the example of our continued and in- 
creasing prosperity, that freedom is not anarchy, 
nor toleration of all religions an indifference to 
all ; that a free press corrects its own excesses, 
and furnishes its own antidote, much more effec- 
tually than a college of censors, or an attorney-ge- 
nerai; that the people may be fairly represented in 
a legislative body, without endangeringi the per- 
sons or property of the rich ; that men inay pos- 
ik\>\y be governed in peace and prosperity, with- 
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out being overwhelmed with taxes, and SQbBHt to 
the laws without fraud or coercion, without a ti' 
established church or a standing army. This ex- 
ample naist necessarily operate move forcibly up^ 
on the people of England, from their conimoa ori^ 
gin, language, and habits, and, above all, from the 
intimate connexion of the two countries, the fre* 
qjLiency and facility of communication produced by 
trade. It is for this reason, among others, thai 
our country is perpetually mbrepresented here^ 
and the most senseless absurdities, as well as ma* 
lignant falsehoods, palmed upon the people to pre- 
vent their being seduced, either to seek an asylum 
among us. or rise in their might, and ca^t fron^ 
them for ever, the tattered pageantry of a worn-out 
system of government, at war equally with the 
happiness of mankind^ and the spirit of the age. 

Many obstacles undoubtedly lie in the way 6i 
the consummation of this salutary change in thifr 
country, most of which I have hinted at id my pre<» 
ceding letters. But I believe in time they will ait 
b^ overcome* The English were^ and still are^ 
notwithstanding the pains taken by their govern^ 
ment to debase and ruin them, a noble j^eople^ 
or rather the j^emains of a noble people. The 
present apparent calm^ and the bursts of occasion^ 
al loyalty you see in the Joyal newspapers, furnish 
no ground to believe that things can possibly long 
i^emain as they are.. - The elements of dissolation 
are now at work amid a volcano of the mind, 
which may possibly in no very long time break 
out with irrepressible fury. The English are not 
a people easily changed, or lightly excited. It 
takes time to rouse them, and their vengeance is 
the production of passion and reflection combined; 
It is only the rich, and the privileged ordei^^ith 
their dependants, that are Teally attached, by 4heir 
fears and interests^ to the present system. The 
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people feel, and must act, sooner or later. Like 
' one of our lazy thuai^ storms, which is at first 
preceded hty little sho svers, that rise, and threaEen, 
and pasa away, leaving a gleam of sunshine, and 
inducing t^e superficial observer to believe that 
all is over. By and by, the clouds slowly and 
/ imperceptibly gather along the whole western 
horizon into a heavy mass, which moves on in 
sullen silence, so leisurely, that it excites no ap« 

Srehension until the sun is all at once obscured. 
\xt the nearer it comes, the faster it moves, 
until at length it issues in thunder, rain, and 
whirlwind, overwhelming the unwary pe6ple> 
that either did not see it, or thought it would never 
come, because it was so long tn coming. It is of* 
ten with our fears as it is with our hopes ; juBt as 
vWe begin to despair of the one, and to despise the 
other, they ^re suddenly realized. I should al- 
most, weep to see this magnificent structure of 
ages demolished ; but the fault is in those who 
would not take the preceding omens, and avert 
tkem in time. After all, however, I have no great 
opinion of that humanity which, is solely excited ' 
by the misfortunes of the rich, or that will rave at 
a revolution which deprives a worthless king of 
his head, and a worthless nobility of those honours 
which they have not gained by their virtues, and 
those estates which might afford to millions of hu- 
man beings like themselves, the means of comforl, 
and the blessings of education. 

The people of France are every way better off 
than the English. The downfall of the monopoly 
of church and nobility, and the consequent distri- 
bution of the land among the nation at large, has 
diffused a general comfort and prosperity, to be 
found no where else but in our o^n happy country, 
which, I am glad to hear from you, only fancie? 
herself a little i^i^able. EYery thing is cheap 
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in that country'; andtUs cbeapness, wMchin Eiog^ 
lan^ is complained of av ttie cause of national dis- 
tress, is, in Prance^ the source of national happi^ 
ness, because the peasants own the land> and are 
neither burthened with rents nor taxes* In fact, 
such are the temptations held out to a resident in 
that country, that the emigrations of people of mo- " 
derate fortune are becoming daily more and more 
an object of jealousy to the government of Eng- 
land. . That great mastiff, the Quarterly Review^ 
has accordingly been set upon France to bark and 
growl at her for heading out these seductions^. 
The last number contains one of the most unprin- 
cipled attacks^ upon the character of France that I> 
have ever seen. It takes for granted every thing 
that the national jealousy and rivalship of past 
times has produced among English writers, and 
then reasons upon these materials, as if they were 
facts established beyond the reach of denial or pal- 
liation* You may judge of the gross and brutal 
malignity of this article, when even it* fellow-la- 
bourer, the Courier, affects to think it rather se- 
^ vere, though at the same time it acknowledges that 
the charges are certainly supported by the autho- 
rity of history ! This is what is called here " mag- 
nanimous candour/' There must be something: 
innately perverse and wicked in the taste of the 
English people, since the only two countries which, 
really attract them are the United States and 
.France, each, according to the foregoing oraclesy 
equally destitute of morals,, religion, taste, and 
refinements 

You may possibly be puzzled to account for the 
present agitated state ot France, and the heat dis- 
played in their debates, seeing the country is so 
' happy* I wiH therefore endeavour to explain thi» 
seeming inconsistency* The two parties, called 
the Ultras and LiberakSf^re nothing more than the 
old distinctions which produced the rev^utioo*. 
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The former, of whom it has been aptly said that 
they have foi^otten every thing they ought to barfe 
remembered, and remeimbered every thing they 
ought to have forgotten^ are the oJd, tattered, pig- 
tailed remnants of imbpcility, which have outlived 
the downfall of the ancient aristocracy. Without 
talents, without energy, and without seeming to 
remember the lesson which has been taught them, 
by the ruin of their cotemporaries, these puny, 
bed-ridden politicians, have commenced a despe- 
rate war with the spirit of the age. They aspire 
to bring back the happy days of monks, reliques, 
pilgrimages, legends, and miracles. They may 
be seen every day at the coffee-houses, declaiming. 
most vehemently about atheism, infidelity, St.^ 
Louis, and Henry the Fourth, which last is the on-^ 
ly monarch of his race they think it politic to re- 
call to the remembrance of the nation. To hear 
them, you would think each one of these herbcs 
was himself a Caesar; to see them, you would be 
inevitably reminded of a half-starved tailor, a beg- 
garly apothecary, or an exceedingly Weazel-faced 
antiquary, who cherished about his person every 
exploded remnant of fashion; It is awful to see 
one of these walking mummies rap his snuff-box 
with terrible energy, take a most appalling pinch 
of real ultra snuff, and blow his nose with a gigan- 
tic energy, that would almost level the walls of 
another Jericho. Yet so entirely destitute of ta- 
lents is this poor remnant of a worn-out aristo- 
cracy, that they have been obliged to ask the aid 
of some of Napoleon's. men, to enable them to stag- 
ger a little while longer, tinder the burthen of a 
government they are every day endeavouring to 
pervert to the purposes of ancient despotism. 
They would like amazingly to cut off these peo- 
ple's heads ; but at present they cannot do with- 
. out, a&d therefore endure them» 
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The people of France would, I believci be coft* 
tent with ^heir present situation, had they any se* 
curity for its continuance. But it is so evidently 
the design of thc^ Uitras, which they make no se*- 
cret of, in fact, to break down or overleap all the 
barriers of iheir security ; to restore the ancient 
order of things ; and to reclaim every benefit that 
has been conceded by them in the hour of peril, 
that the jealousy of the people is perpetually ex- 
cited, and this excitement will, in all probability, 
one day produce a revolution, which will place 
things on a basis to endure for ages. It will not 
be a bloody revolution, unless the holy alliance in<^ 
terfere ; for such is the deplorable weakness aad 
imbecility of the Uliras^ that a breath will unmake, 
as a breath has made them. 

The means, by which these wiseacres are 
attempting to sustain their crazy edifice of pow- 
er, are worthy of the men, and of the cause 
they espouse* They began by setting on Mod* 
sieur C^************ to employ all his elo- 
quence in favour of the ancient trumpery of the 
monarchy. Superstition, and chivalry, St. Louis, 
miracles, pilgHmages, crusades, and what not, 
were brought forward in splendid array, as things 
highly suitable to the genius of the age, and essen- 
tial to the preservation of what little reason, faith, 
and virtue was yet left among the deluded people. 
Monsieur C****^******** was directed to hold 
up the ancient monks of Palestine, who deserteVl 
the duties whichjsociety requires of every man, to 
caves and deserts, to wear holes in the rocks with 
their pious knees, to beg of holy pilgriips for their 
support, to gain the veneration of mankind, under 
pretence of despising all worldly things, and to 
make themselves only the more known, by retiring 
from the world. He was to hold up these as ex- 
amples, to which all the active exertions of virtue^ 
  • * ' 
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hf the benefit of the bunian race, were as aoifaliig* 
Monsieui- C************* was moreover directed 
to pttt all the tinsel and goid*leaf of his expansive 
rhetoric in requisition, to place before the eyes 6f 
the people, the fleshless, bloodless, and A\mmi 
boneless skeleton of ancient superstition, clothed 
in all the splendid figures of his tapestried imagina*' 
tion* Monsieur C*** ********** was further* 
more instructed, to recommend the revira) of that 
excellent faith, which holds no fellowship with 
works, b; all the allurements of his genius, and to 
enforce it bj all the authority of his example* He 
therefore, became a devotee in language, and a 
profligate in actions. He took not onto himself a 
wife, but a *******, and by means of ^me other 
pepcadilloes, managed to become the very mirrar 
of modern legitimate ultra saints. When he die&^ 
he will certatniy be fordmostin the new. cralendan 
Monsieur C*********^***, thdugb the atlas of 
the ultras, is not, however, altogether depended 
upon to bring about the consummation of tfai# 
great union of i|no4rai9ce and supferstitmn*^ There 
was a certain M. Benjamm Consiimt^ and some 
other misdiievous feliows,^men of good morals^ 
and therefore no friends to the legitiiMle ultra 
doctrines. These were a terrible stumbling-block 
in the way of Monsieur C♦***^*********, and his 
associates, being equally eloquent, much more lo- 
gical, and having the popular side of the question* 
A censorship of the press was therefore to be set 
up, with strict injunctions not to let any of these 
mischievous books or essays of M. Benjamin 
Constant, and others^ be published, without first 
expunging every argument which Monsieur 
C**#«#*#»***#»^ ^^^ others, would not answer* 

To make all sure, in addition to this, a bmrd of 
literature is now getting up, whose province it will 
be to superinteiS schools and colleges \ to pre- 
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gcribe, not only what classical and scientific books 
fihall be used in the system of education, but what 
novels, plays, and books of amusement shall be 
jpermitted to the scholars. Every tragedy that^ 
iBCttlqates a single sentiment of generous liberty, 
or places the abuses of power before the imagina- 
tion; every novel' or comedy that satirizes the 
weakness or the vices of the chdrcbmein and no- 
bility; every thing, in short, from which can be 
drawn one solitary ray of intellectual light, that 
may pierce the anticipated darkness in which it is 
sought again to envelope the civilized world, is to 
be prohibited to the rising generation. In place 
0f these, the legends of profligate saints, the bqlls 
of popes, the chronicles of motiks, .and Monsieur 
C###**»»**t***)u ne^ glosses of old superstitions, 
are to form the intellectual banquet of the yo^tik 
of France. It will not be long, most probably, be- 
fore bis present majesty, the misguided L<oais, 
wiH be carried down ^o the seacoast, to direct 
that the waves of the ocean shall cease to roil; 
that spme modern Joshua will bid the sun, not 
only to stand still, hut go backwards to the b^ppj 
days^ wbftn lungs could trample on that mberable 
wwmf matt, without his daring to turn. You will 
laugh, no doubt, but I assure you it is true^ that 
the long wabts, stiff bodices, &c. which^you tell me^ 
are m^ilig inroads upon the pretty little short 
waistftand spencers, are auiiiliaries to this notable 
plan to bring about the ancient order; of things; 
it is thought, that if they can oiiiy get the people 
to dress as they did' under the ajtcient regime, 
they will naturally think and feel a& they did. in 
those days.. That beautiful costume, modelled 
from the fineat specim^na of ancient taste, and 
which was the product of the revolution, is there* 
fore to be discarded. Is it possible that mi^d, the 
perfection of which constitutes divinity itselfi caa 
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thus be put back like tb^ hands of a cloek, nuAbe 
made to retrograde at the will of kings 2 

Can it be wondered at, that the people of 
France, that the good La Fayette, who has studied 
the features of liberty in our great school, should 
see through this clumsy and insutting plot, and 
seeing, use every mode of reason and argument to 
defeat it ? It cannot escape their observation, 
that this war against the human mind is prepaia^* - 
tory to a complete re^ocgankatioj} of the constitu- 
tion of France, which will, in the end, if it be sue* 
cessful,. restore the ancient order of things ; take 
from the pepple th^ir dear-bought privities ; and 
deprive.them of the lands they have long consider-^ 
ed as their Qwn, because they fairly purchased 
them* . it js vain to attempt to persuade them, 
that these measures are merely ineasures of pre- 
jcaution ag^iinst the excesses of ireltgious and politi- 
cal jfreedofn, The people are ,aware of their in-i 
^vitable tendency, and to succeed in them, they 
must, tirst be deprived of their understanding* 
.Thjey must be brutified before they will. again "wear 
the yokip. Such is the present state of things in 
France* ^ The offensive measures of the ultras are 
called measures of precaution ; while the precau- 
tionary measures of the liberals are stigmatized as 
attacks upon the prerogative. 

Italy was once the mistress of the world ; ,but 
the mistress has become the handmaid, and seems 
destined to serve those she once ruled. The arts 
flourish there, and<men decay, as in Goldsmith's 
time. Napoleon would'have made something bet- 
ter of them had he lived to carry his plans into 
execution. He made them work instead of beg ; 
and, though a severe and inflexible master, 
was just :the .master Italy wanted* But his active 
jule has /been succeeded by the stem, phlegmatic 
^^^pbtism of Austria, and the Jtalians now wear a 
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}eadea collar about tbeir necks* Idleness and 
beggary are encouraged bom motiyes of policy'^ 
sHiee a Mtkm of beggars is but another name for 
ft nation of slaves. Among the better sort, there 
aire a nmober of scholars and patriots, who declaim 
jibout liberty like old Romans, and submit to be 
en^yed like modem ones. To hear them talk^ 
you would think they would emulate the Swij»s^ 
aiad^ throw them^Wes upon the German bayonets ; 
W the whiskers of a pandour will cool this hot 
patriotison in a moment* They go to hear one of 
Alfieri's tragedies, and glow with the warmest 
Sentiments of liberty. They hear the next mo- 
ment a favourite overture from the orchestra, and 
melt in musical ecstacies ; they see |t female dan* 
mr whirling about, until her petticoats, if so they 
may he called, are any where but where they 
<#aght to be^ and mount to the very pinnacle of 
sensual insfriration. Alfieri, liberty, patriotism, 
and every noUe subject is forgotten in thissucces* 
sion of voluptuous, of enervating excitement. 
Thus they vibrate from sentiment to sense, and 
from sense to sentiment. Yet they are a people 
of fine genius. It is only among them that the 
fine arts can be said to be really at home. In 
England they have been reared in hot-beds ; but 
they were out of their element ; and but for our 
countrymen, West, Alston, and Leslie, the higher 
branches of painting would, for the last fifty years, 
have been almost entirely extinct. Indeed, near* 
ly^ all the great painters who flourished in this 
country were foreigners. So with their musicians ; 
and as to sculptors, they have never produced a 
second or third rate. In France they have done 
better; but^till they have never approached the 
arts of Italy. In Germany, music indeed was car* 
r4ed to the highest pitch of excellence by Ple^el^ 
Hay4n, and Mozart How it happened that these 
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t)ihlegniatic smokers beicame so, I tannot telF, }M 
iftll Germany is musical ; and even among the com* 
mon people it was formeHj customary, and ,p^r- 
liaps still is, to meet with persons critically skilled 
in this charming scrence. I used to think at first 
that it was owing to the uprightly Rhenish wines ^ 
•but far from the Rhine, and out of the reach of 
Rhenish in^rdtion, I have observed a similar 
*4aste and *rll among the peasantry. But this is 
^ mere peculiarity. In the other gne <arts they 
have never approached the perfection of Italy. 

Italy has also produced the best ti'agic peet, and 
•tiie best historian- t>f the age. Alfieri is, beyond 
-doubt, a first-rate genius; and Mr. Hallam caa 
4>ear witness to the judgment, research, aqdelo^ 
quence of Sismondi. I could wish these writers 
-were naturalized in our country ; for if we arfe to 
•depend on foreign literature, it wili serve to de* 
liver us from the exclusive dominion of English 
opinions, <:ould we be occasionally furnished with 
translations from German, French, and Italian 
works of merit. Italy, with all her corrnptioos, 
follies, and criiiiesi, is still a literary nation; and 
^many of -berlate writers exbtbita manlinefssand 
^freedom of political opinion, that indicates some*- 
-thing like the resurrection of her ancient glories. 

The great obstacle to this is superstition. So 
4ong as they believe in the Uquefaction of the 
blood .of St. Jaauarius, and fear to take the pope's 
bulls by the horns, there is very Iktle hope of their 
freedom. I certainly have a high respect for the 
Catholic religion, and<:onsider it, with a few ex- 
ceptions, preferable -to almost any other : Imi it 
is not, 1 imagine, very eminently t^alcalated to 
aubserve*the interests of freedom. The pro/ound 
-obedience paid to- the will of a pope, is, I should 
think, paving the way to an equally abject tempo* 
ral submission, by instilling into the mind habits 
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bf*impt^*«^ rcNrere»ee for *he will ^f u mere 
man. Another reasoa for toy opinion is, its spirit 
«f intolerance, ^t^nch I eftwftot but regret, and 
•ifbich, at the ir«ry taoineiit tiw* tbe people d£ 
Spain and Swith America are struggHog for free- 
^m of action «ad effiatoti, inexorably decratt 
tfiat the Catholic r^igion «hrfl alone he tokora^efl 
as the religion of the state. Nothing can be 
clearer flian that this is atrilMg at the vet-y root rof 
civil Kberty, since tfaeii^ual and ordinary penalties 
for nonconformity to tbe erftablisbed cbarch are 
civil dffq»alifications. The civil rights of inttvi- 
daals can therefore never be safe, nor a people 
■really free, where they can only sustain an ec^naJi* 
-ty vwh others .by the profession of a particular 

The other day, t^e pope was induced to folmt- 
nate a ball of excoroBWinication agd^st the Car- 
1>onari, which actually frightened these valiant 
champions of freedom out o{ the little wits, left 
them since the famous battl.e with the Aastrians, 
where there were three men actually wounded, 
and several thousands tnis^ng/ . It h istated, that 
avast many of them have surrendered, or abjured 
their Carbonari catechism ; and, although it is 
b^ly probable the effects of the hull have been 
exa^rated, still th^re is no douht but it<^aased 
great confusion aviong these enlightened cham- 
pions of Christendom. Now it is quite evident, 
that a people who can be put down by an ecclesi- 
K astical fulmination, coming from one who is him- 
s^ a partf to the coalition against them, have no 
chernce whatever of gaining their freedom, until 
tfte greatest mi ra61e of the Catholic church shall 
appear in ihe person of a pontifi^ who is an enemy 
to temporal and spiritual tyranny. The Italiah^ 
arte pretty much in this state of abject sapersti- 
lion; 1 mean the lower orders, who are .usually 
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those who most feel, and oftene^t resist the impo^ 
sitions of a bad government. Amot»g the higher 
orders, and espeeially the literary class, there is, 
I think, or' at least there was^ within a few years 
past, a great deal of profession, with very little ac* 
taal reverence, for the pretensions <rf' the church. 
Tbey went to mass and confession, but I suspect 
they did not confess this fault at least. One day 
or other, T sometimes imagine, the whole system 
of Austrian ascendency in Italy will undergo a 
complete revolution. Italy wiH then be perhaps 
independent, but I doubt whMher she wiH ever 
realize our pure representative system of govern- 
ment. The people will still be much better off, 
'And much more respectable than now : but she 
will probably not be again what she once ^as. I 
have never seen a man who was twice young ; nei- 
ther have I often read of a nation having once 
reached, and declined from, the pinnacle of glory, 
that attained it again. Greece and Italy have- had 
their day. We may sigh over their degradation ; 
and in the remembrance of what they once were, 
fondly and illusively anticipate what they once will 
be again. But all history proved, that the progress 
of nations, of white men at least, is uniform in all 
ages, and every where. They emerge from ob- 
scure barbarism to a point beyond which they 
never pass, and which they can never reach again, 
' except by once more becoming barbarous, and 
commencing de novo. Italy, if any nation, alTc^ds 
a solitary exception to this great rule. She has 
had her two great epochs of glory. She conquer- 
ed the ancient world by her arms, and the modern 
^y her arts. Like the immortal spirit, she seem- 
ed to part from this world to pass through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, only to emerge again ia 
a more bright and ethereal form of captivating 
beauty. Italy has therefore lived twice ; she has^ 
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bad more than her share of the world's admirfttion 
— more tha& her share* of power and glory; and 
to me it appears highly, probable,^ that ages of 
darkness and ignorance will elapse, 'before she 
will emerge a third lime from the clouds that seem 
gradually giathering around h^r; not like thos^ 
which envelope the tops of her volcanos, threaten- 
ing uproar and desolation, earthquakes and erup* 
tions-*but presaging a long calm of darkness and 
despotisoK Like her own Herculaneum, she seems 
destined to be baried and forgotten for some two 
thousand years. 

The people of Prussia and the German States 
were proroiseda re]»resentative system, as a reward 
for their great exertions^ in opposing the armies of 
Napoleon : bat the danger is past, and the people 
have no representative systeoK When they talk 
of such matters, the- princes point to their armies, 
or threaten them with a visit from the holy alli- 
ance. They have among them many bold writers, 
who talk ^^big," as our Indians say, until they 
are threatened with a visit from the hussars, when 
they are very apt to be as quiet as lambs, or change 
sides^ They tell of secret tribunals and masonic 
societies^ for overturning these governments ; but 
these, I believe, are mere bugbears, to frighten 
the good folks inta a quiet endurance of bad, for 
fear of worse. There is, however, a strong spirit 
of freedom at work, one way or other, among the 
pcfiple ; and there is not a prince in all Germany, 
that would not, if he could, like another Omar,, 
bom all the books in his. dominions, and consign 
hit subjects to perpetiial ignorance^ They are 
quite as much afraid of a book a& of a bayonet. 
The Jesuits have been recalled to educate the Ger- 
man youth in the true principles of obedience, an^ 
all private tuition is strictly prohibited. There is 
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no time to be lost, for the next geti^ratioii are to 1^ 
educated for slaves. 

The peasantry of Germany are in a i^tale of sla- 
very considerably worse than oar negroes, l^hejr. 
sa&r all the degradations, witlfout the correspond* 
ing advantage of being maintained by their mas^* 
ler«. The nobles still exercise civil and criminal 
Jurisdiction in their castles, and Aeir vassals are 
pretty much at their mercy. They are subjected 
to the support of nearly all the {Niblic burthens, 
from which die privileged orders are exempt In^ 
some places they are 'prohibited the use of tobacco; 
in others they are forbidden to drink coffee ; and 
nothing can equal the tyrannical, as well as appa^* 
rently capricious privations they are sul^ected to^ 
in these little adjoining rival states, whose princes 
have no commercial rules or financial schemes^ 
save those which most enrich themselves at the ex-> 
pense of their subjects. An eternal fend, some 
years ago, arose between two valiant little neigh*-, 
bouring princes, on the following momentous oc-^ 
casion : An Italian snuff-maker bad settled in one 
of their territories, and carried on a great trade. 
The prince had his eye upon him, and, at a proper 
time, laid an enormous duty upon the exportation 
of snuff. The Italian immediately removed bis 
establishment a mile or two, which brought him 
into a neighbouring rival s^te,. where he manu«* 
^actured snuff, free of ddty, under the very nose 
of his old persecutor. The thing, however, has 
caused a vast number of broken heads ; for the 
peasants, whose sole pride consists in the dignity 
of their respective Piasters, hardly ever meet with- 
out discussing the affair a( the snuff-maker with 
their fists. This is one among a thousand samples 
of the narrow, ii^terested policy, of these German 
States, whose rulers seem to have but two objects-r- 
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4»at of spituig Aeir iwighbmirSi. sQd oppremsg 
their own subjects. 

I think I mentioned to you a visit, some years 
ago, tQ the castle of Prince Esterbnizy, near Pre»- 
burgy one of the most magnificent places in £a* 
rope. None of the r^al palaces of this country 
can compare with it» The owner of this grand pa* 
lace figured, the other day, in his majesty's Irish 
tour, as the Prince of Diamonds, and whose vast 
revenue of half a million sterling has been so 
trumpeted in the newspapers. Nothing could 
equal the cumbrous magnificence of the establish* 
ment 5 the vast variety of the gardens ; the pavi- 
lions, the pictures, and statues. There was, in 
feet, I thought, a Utile too much of every things 
What rendered the whole particulsyrly siriking, 
however, was the miserable aspect of the surround* 
ing country. There was, within a short distance, a 
large morass, full in sight of the castle, and, called 
the Lake of soniething, (I forget what,) by way of 
courtesy. This lake mid overflowed, and laid, a 
considerable portidn of the surrounding land under 
water. Around it were to be seen a parcel of 
walking shadows, shaking with tlie ague, and ex- 
hibiting poverty and sickness combined. Their 
habitations were thatched with straw, and every 
part of their establishments afforded an instructive 
example of the blessings of centering the whole 
.wealth of a province in a single person. Within 
about half a day's journey of this princely palace^ 
ilfr gardens, pictures, statues, and pavilions lined 
with gold, you enter into a country inhabited by 
a people, with regard to the comforts and refine- 
ments of life, pretty mui:h on a par with the Hot- 
tentots and Esquimaax. I rem€;mber perfectly 
well, even at this distance of time, encountering one 
of the skeletons of the lake, or morass, on my re- 
turn from contemplating this grand castle of Prince 
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Esterhazy, ftB«l baVing scnne talk with him in my 
smattering of German. Though shivering witfr 
the ague, aod miserably clothed, he asked me, in 
the ptide of his heart, if I had ever seen such a fine 
jdace, and whether I did not thii^ his prince the 
greatest prince in the world. His own privations 
and fiofierings seemed forgotten in the contemplar 
tion of this magnificence. There are two staged 
0f the human mind, in one of which the poor man, 
like thi^ peasant, derives a happiness from contenfi*-" 
plating the wealth and splendour of his master ; 
the other, where they only render his inferiority 
more galling. It is always the interest of the 
princes and nobles to keep them in the former 
state. This man asked me if I had seen the 

1' >rince's tlieatre, where the performance was entire- 
y carried on by puppets, wKich played better than 
'some of their real actors — which I thought quite 
possible. The prince maintained it at an expense 
of, I forget how many rix-dollars a year. The 
keepers or directors, when they grew rich, went off 
with their money to their native place. For the 
price of this puppet-show, the prince might have 
drained the mor^^ss, and at the same time employed 
his dependants in a useful labour, conducive to 
their present comfort and future health. But he 
preferred his puppet-show — a practical illustration 
of the blessings of luxury to the people ! 

The princes of Germany, with the enlightened 
emperor at their head, are bending all their ener- 
gies at present to the noble tasK of brutaliziiig 
mankind anew. For this purpose, a barbarous 
warfare is carrying on against every species of li- 
terature, which is not devoted to the support of 
ancient abuses, and the revival of ancient super- 
stitions. Authors, who speak as the genius of the age 
requires they should speak, and who dare to reason 
on the right of the people to demand the fulfilment 
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of the promises of their kings, are fined and im* 
prisooecf* Colleges, wheresucb a mode of educa^ 
tion is pursued as comports witl^ the present state 
of science, arts, and phiiosopbj,. are sulgect to ar- 
bitrary visitations, and rules devised bj oppression 
for perpetuating ignorance and slavery. The som 
of the peasants are no longer permitV^d the dan* 
gerotts acquisition of reading ; and a poor man who 
can write, b an object of jealousy and distrust to a 
prince, who has learned, from the experience of thfl 
present age, that the only security for the maifi^te- 
sance of Uiese abuses, which originated in the igne« 
ranee of the people, is to bring them back to the 
same state. That you may form some notion of the 
pretensions of these princes to govern mankind, I 
must tell you that the emperor Francis is particular- 
W distinguished for his skill in making sealing zoax* 
There was, some years ago, a story current m the 
diplomatic circles, that whea the treaty with Na^^ 

I ^oleon Bonaparte, which annihilated his power in 
taly, was brought to him, he was observed to pon* 
der upon it, and examine the seal for some timcy 
as if almost afraid to investigate the contents* . At 
last he was heard to exclaim to himself — *^ Um — 
it is not better than I can make''*— meaning the 
w^x of the seal ! You see what freaks fortune 
commits. This emperor would have been a useful 
person, if he had followed the bent of his genius 
for making sealing wax, instead of being brought 
up to govern thirty-five millions of pepple« In the 
mean time^ the common people in Germany, who 
used to look to our country as a refuge, are, in 
some measure, deterred, by the misrepresentations 
which are contiiuially appearing in English publi- 
cations, which are translated and circulated all 
over Europe. They begin to believe that there 
is neither law nor gospelamong us. We cannot 
help it. We offer them liberty, and the means of 
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happiness ; if they wilt not accept of them, let 
them hag their chains, and welcome. The Ger* 
mans are a fine people, and^what is more, most 
emphatically, an honest, apri^t people. It is true 
they drink, and smoke, when they can get tobacco; 
But what of that ? Drinking and smoking are not 
so bad as cantfng and hypocrisy, after all. The 
people of Germany, in short, ask of their prrnces ar 
fulfilment of those promises, which, operating up- 
on them in the hour of peril, enabled these princes 
to preserve their thrones, and to put back the tor* 
rent wittch would have swept ihem from the eyes 
of mankind. The princes, forgetful of their ho- 
nour, as well as their true dignity, having endea* 
voured to evade, as long as possible, a compliance 
with the just wishes of die people, at length fairly 
avowed their determination to resist by their pow- 
er, what they cannot oppose either by facts or 
reasonings. It is hardly a political question, since 
it turns entirely upon the moral obligation of fulfil** 
ling a promise^ or rather complying with one part 
of a contract, when the other part has been faith- 
fully performed. The princes promised their peo- 
ple a representative government, by which was 
meant, giving them a voice in the state, provided 
they would embody themselves for the safety of 
their rulers. They did so, and shame on the 
rulers who shrink from the performance of their 
promises f 

Of Russia and the northern nations I know no 
more than you. I never was so far north, and can 
tell nothing but mere hearsay. All the world 
knows that the emperor is the head, and the heart 
tOOs of the holy alliance, and that he has given Dr. 
M******* a diamond ring. Those who believe, 
that to repress the efforts of the people of Europe 
for ameliorating their present situation, is to en- 
tourage liberty, or that giving a ring to the doctor, 
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b patronising sctehcey may believe the emperor 
Ale](ander a friend to liberty and leariung— and 
tbea they may believe any thing else. 
• ' The government of Russia is, however, so far as 
1 can learn, rattier an oligarchical, than an imperial 
^spotism* The nobles have continually inter- 
fered with the succession of Hie empire, and 
placed their creature or. favourite on the throne. 
So long as they selected from the blood royal, it 
seems to have been considered sufficient. The 
nobles are likewise the proprietors of the soil, and 
ef the two-le^ed beasts of burthen that cultivate 
it. You may form an idea of the nature of their 
privileges, by the following extract from the code 
ef Catharine the Second, conferring merely addi- 
tional immunities upon the nobility. 

First. All commanders of regiments, &;c. are 
directed, onSsvery occasion,' to give the preference 
to nobles, over 'those who are not noble, in all mi« 
litary promotions. 

Stctmdly. The sons of nobility are directed to 
be received into the military academies ibr instruct 
tion, in preference to all others. 

Thirdly. The right of buying and selling lands ' 
is exclusively reserved to the nobility. 

Fourthly. The nobility are to enjoy the exclu- 
sive privilege of the distillation and sale of ail kinds 
of spiritous liquors. 

The nobility thus possess the lands, the people 
who cultivate them, and the fruits of their indus- 
try. You can imagine what is left to tho^e who 
are not noble. 

The emperor Alexander, who knows the value 
of a good name to a monarch of the nineteenth 
century, has, it is said, attempted to bring about 
the emancipation of the peasantry ; but has been 
fliwarted by the opposition of the nobles. I don^t 
know whether the emperor was serious, but at all 
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events, I ima^ne be was pretty cei^ialie cc^ 
fkot succeed. The Ruflsian peasant may, however^ 
receter his liberty in three principal ways* Bjr 
ibe befuest of djiog persons-^by purphBse-^>*«nd 
by eotedriiig into the navy or army. From tb^ 
moment they are Girdled in either of these, they 
become emancipated £rom their ^emtode, not o»- 
ly while in service^ but ever a&erwards. This «in* 
gle fact is sufficient to make Russia the grealest 
military power on earth, since the regulatioin gives 
her advantages in recruiting ^armies, possessed bj 
no -other ootemporary nation. I imagine the em^ 
peror Alexander is f^ow the only mpnavch 'm En*- 
rope who has nothixi^ to fear from his subjects, 
afid who can consequently employ the whole mi<* 
litary force of his empire in foreign conquest 
without endangerrng bis power at home. The po^ 
hticians of the south of Europe be^n to see the 
impossibility of opposing bis plans, and seem-con^ 
tent with the humble privilege of now and then 
being permitted to snap up a bone, which he oc* 
easienaHy throws them, t6 stop their impotent 
snarling. I beg paidon ^r this liberty, of the 
Peace Soae/y, a^ the Bible Society, of which the 
pesceahle and pious emperor is a member, and es** 
pecially of Doctor ****#**^ ^^ whom, I earnestly 
hope, he will, ere long, present the order of St* 
Alesander Neaskie, the fattcat and «iost skepy 
saint in the whole calendar^ 

The situation of Spain ts4inqae8tronab)y,at ppe- 
sent, the most interesting of any Eiiropean nation* 
Havii^ ^Krd'torrentB of biood in behalf of ^paltry 
king, who is beyond doubt playing the hypocrite, 
Kke all the rest, and who woukl to-morrow call m 
the holy alliance of bayonets, if he were not afraid 
of falling an instant sacrifice to the indignation of 
his people, the Spaniards found themselves in a. 
peculiarsituatian. The nation bad beenpromised 
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Y^ltef jfromiAany af the galling abuses which hf 
degrees had crept into the state, all the effect of 
which, as is usual with abuses of this nature) finally 
were shifted from the privileged orders to the peOf 
fie. While it suited km^ Ferdinand to complyii 
or. effect a (compliance with their stipulations, it 
was very well* But becoming, at length, embol- 
-dened by the promised support of the holy al^* 
Itanceyas originally stipulated, and forgetting, iq 
Us prosperity, the lessons of his misfortiineisi, *ii^\ 
cloven foot began to peep forth« Without eaxev^ 
inginto particulars that must be knowato you, it 
aooii became obvious that either resistance to these 
first approaches must be made, or that slowly and 
surely the people would be deprived of every bles<> 
sing, for which tbey had stood in the face, and fi- 
nally baffled the greatest power that ever existed 
in the world. The English, as usual, take all the^ 
credit — but the Spaniards paved the way for the 
downfall of Napoleon, and the others followed in 
their path. 

It is among the thousand arts of the supporters 
and advocates of despotism, to endeavour to per* 
suade the world, that these efforts of mankind, are 
the result of a corrupt and unprincipled spirit of 
anarchy in the nations of Europe* They labour, 
and too ofiten labour with success, to establish the 
opinion, that this opposition to their kings, is of an 
onensive rather than a defensive character ; and 
that their demands are for new concessions, after 
old ones have been complied with. The refusal Co 
liilfil those solemn stipulations, which were in fact 
the price of the people^s efforts, and without 
which, .these unprincipled despots would have 
been wandering on the face of the earth, is studi- 
ously kept out of view. The efforts, sly and .insi- 
dious, and therefore the more dangerous, ^puetlj^ 
to resume these concesnons where they happen to 
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have "been made, are equally Teileid from the eyes 
of the surrounding nations. The conspiracy of 
kings, under the blasphemous title of the Holy Al- 
liance, ^hose objects have been lately proclaimed 
to the world, is itself a^ufficient incitement for 
every nation of Europe, to make efforts to attain 
to that degree of freedom for which they are ripe, 
before this trinity of abomitiations has buried the 
spirit of the age binder a mass of ignorance and su - 
perstitipn. Yet are all these considerations lost 
8tght.of in clamour and declamation ; in malignant 
denunciations of the whole people ef Europe^ in 
hypocritical lamentations over their corruptions 
and vices, that make it dangerous to treat them 
like men, and to justify Aeir being treated like 
brutes. If these charges of iiuiversal corruption 
be true, I would inquire how they became so; 
whether this is not the result of a long series of 
oppression, that has stript human nature of the 
marks which God himself bestowed, in token of 
its superiority, and given it the characteristics of 
an inferior raCe ? What right have these despots 
to complain, if, after making men brutal, they 
sometimes behave like brutes ; or that, when they 
throw <^ their chains, like<capttves long confined 
in dungeons, and emerge to the light of day, they 
are prone to commit imprudent excesses ? What 
rulers make of men, they will find them at last^ 
and they have, no right to complain of the reaction 
of a long series of despotism, which first brutifies 
men, and then makes them mad« 

In this state of abasement was a large portion 
of the people of Europe when the French revolu- 
tion broke out. The sudden conquests which sue* 
ceeded, were not more owing to the enthusiasm of 
the French armies, than to the coldness and disaf- 
fection of the surrounding nations, who bad noat- 
tachment to^ovarnments, of which they felt only 

VoL.ll. Y 
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the weight aDcl abuses* That they CommiUecf ex-^ 
cesser occasionally, is true* But^all the excesses 
of liberty combined, are nothing to the curses 
"which despotism has showered upon mankinds ^ 
The diference, however, is, that the excesses^of K^ ' 
berty are fatal only to a few of the great ; the ex- 
cesses of tyranny fall on the whole people^ whose 
sufferings can neither be the subject of a tragedy, 
nor a novel. They can oqly be described in vague 
and general terms. The consequence is, that the 
execution of Charles the First, and the death of 
Louis, excite more commiseration than the ruin 
of nations, and the sufferings of millions of inej|e 
common-place people. But when we talk rea.- 
sonably on such matters, it is quite certain thi^ 
though the common people, the mass of nations, 
will not make very excellent heroes of plays and 
novels, yet is their safety and prosperity one of 
the prime ends of the institutions of civil srocie|y.; 
aiid when these institutions no longer answer thidae 
ends, it is not reason, nor yet is it religioner IAi<* 
manity, to oppose th^r efforts to re-organize them 
anew, for the purposes for which they were on* 
ginally designed. It is only the interested mi- 
nions of power that have dared to maintain- 
the contrary. No writer of any reputation, either 
ancient or modern, has ever denied that there are 
abuses of government, which not only justify, but 
make resistance a duty. What these are, can 
never be defined. Who then are to judge ? Those 
who feel — the people. 

When the patience of the people is exhausted 
by a long series of oppression, and they, at length 
resort to force to relieve themselves, it is no suffi-* 
cient argument against. the justice of their cause, 
that they do not proceed with the discretion of 
ss^es, or the temper of philosophers. C^posed, 
as they al^^ys are, by -the privileged orders, who* 
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^eM the .w)«»le i^esoorces of the state, tLoy are 
obliged to resort to force, in order to obtain the 
mea:ns of successful resistance* Where power is 
arrayed in opposition to them, and the laws make 
no provision tor righting their wrongs, they have a 
claim of which no perpetuity of abuses, nor any 
long sanctified opinions, can ever devest them. In 
this situation are the people of Spain; and the ef- 
forts made by the Londop Courier, as well as 
other miiusterial organs, to instigate the king. of 
Spain to acts that will occasion the most terrible 
commotions, and thus give a pretext for the inteirr 

SositioB of the holy alliance, cannot be misu/i- 
erstood ; as Uttle doubt can there be with respect to 
the object of those exaggerated accounts which 
daily appear in that paper, concerning the occa- 
ssional disturbances in Spain* It is hoped in this 
way to conjure up<(he spectre of another French 
revolution, and thus enlist the fears of all Europe 
^atnst a naOon Wincti tbmred theiiJUiw»Tk ty[ili^ 
thrones of that quarter of the globe. In truths the 
British. government presses are now the most un- 
blushing advocates of despotism in every part of 
the eartn» Not content with calumniating our na-^ 
tion and goverahient« they wage war against every 

i)eople who are engaged in the sacred cause of 
iberty. It is sufficient for them that a nation is 
struggling against tyranny, to lavish the mcr&t un- 
bounded abu^e upon its character and motives. 
The struggles against oppression are denominated 
an impatietiee of lawful authority* When the 
poor Greeks attempt to r^esist the galling chains 
pf the Turks, themselves and their illustrious an- 
cestors, who gave to the world its patterns of taste, 
its examples of virtue and wisdom, are made the 
. ^coff of these miserable hirelings. The unforiii- 
Date Irish, who yesterday were represented as jn 
l^mpesi of loyalty, are to-day stigmatized as 
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^^ deluded wretcbeSf'' because the]^ prefer resist* 
iog the payment of titbes and taxes to starvatioji 
and misery. It is but the other day that the Cou- 
rier, whose editor rides in bis own fine coacb, 
finously assailed, mot only- the modern, but the 
ancient Greeks, because they admired Aristo- 
phanes! The whole secret is, that this disciple 
of despotism is in a furious passion, because the 
otodem Greeks are discontented with the mild 
ahd legitimate government of the Grand Seignor ! 
It is true, that the English ministry^ and, of coufsCt 
, the editor of the Courier, are' great nominal ene* 
mies- to African slavery. It is also true, that- 
white christian slaves are sold every year by tbou*- 
sands in the markets of Constantinople, and that 
the Turks not only spit upon, and call them dogsf, 
but may, if tbey like» put them to death at plea*' 
sure. Yet, notwithstanding th^ unconquerable de- 

we of this same ministry to abo^^tl^jtli^irad^iA^ 
black slaves, ttiey fiave not only never mterfered 
to prevenjt this trade in white slaves, but tbey are 
at this moment attempting to justify their oppress 
sion of the Greeks, and their murders of christiaa 
bishops and patrialrehs, seemingly with no other 
motive thax^ a determined hostility to any thing: 
that looks like freedom, except among the negroes. 
It is a bright star in the crown of glory which this 
country once wore, that she is. secretly leagued 
with a Mussulman dealer in white slaves, an ene- 
my and a persecutor of the faith of' which she af- 
fects to be the champion. It is by such inconsis- 
tencies as these-, that governments, as well as indir 
viduals, betray their hypocrisy, and that their real 
motives become apparent to every observer. 

/ Such appears to me to be the present state of 
things in this country and Europe* The object of 
the holy alliance is to perpetuate those abuses 
which, like fungit^ always abound in corruptioa 
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aiitd k-ottennesS-^tbat of the peopte to dest^y thera. 
Yhe means employed by Che former are (otcBy 
fraud, and hypocrisy : under ccdour of supportit^ 

order, they are tightening the chains of mjainkind, 
^d making religion ft pretext for destroying their 
■liberties. They preteifd to be the sol* judges of 
#h&t is n^6essary for the happiness of the people; 
tind when fraud and hypocrisy fail in producing a 
temporary submission, they enforce it with th6 
last resource of tyranny, bayonets attd broad- . 
s#6jrd^. The law, too, is perverted to purposes 
6f oppVe^sion, arid what was originally devised fo^ 
fhfe seiufitj of the people, wrested to the purposes 
6f 'supporting a tyrant, 

"" But the most dangerous warfare which this holy 
Irf^fierhood is waging against mankind, is that di'* 
l^ed fo the pdi^poiBe of arreslitig the progress of 
httttian reason. If this succeed, tyranny wilf be 
permanently established on th^e ruins of leamiiig 
aiia Hteraturei If we take the" language of the 
presdnt orthodox' writers here, the disclosures of 
the gove^nm^nt papers, and above all, the decla- 
• i*ations of the holy alliance of despots, the pre- 
srent troubles of the world, that is to say, the tr<>u-* 
Mes of kings, and the rest of the monopolizers- of 
faeaven^s blessings, originate entirely in mischiev- 
ous books. The plain English of which is, that 
the people have learned to estimate their own im- 
portance, and to know those rights which are ne- 
cessary to the security of that happiness which 
naturally falls to their share in the general distri- 
butions of Providence, ^nd of which nothing but 
a bad government can effectually deprive them; 
This is one effect of tjhe prepress of human reason. 
Another consequence is, {hat knowing these rights, 
they perceive that they are justified in the eyes of 
God and man in asserting them, even at the risk of 
destroying the monopoly of the privileged orders* 

Y 2 • 
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AmoDg a teppy people* these are, it is true, mere 
specolatiye ppioions ; but wbeu bonger pincbes, 
and oppression grinds, theyJbecome motives of ao 
tipD, and their action is tremendous* 

If these plajQs for restoring Europe ajgain to the 
sleep of ancient ienoraoce are not arrested in 
jgood time, their effects will be fatal to literature, 
^ts, sciences, ai^d every thing connected with 
tliem. Ignorance will be orthodoxy, and know- 
ledge delusion. The one will be rewarded, the 
other persecuted. The time will then soon come 
when priests alone will be the interpreters of all 
knowledge, human and divine; when a Galileo, 
will be obliged to abjure his discoveries in science, 
or be burnt at the stake, and the benefit of 
clergy be a rare and valuable privilege. This b 
not idle dreaming, or visionary speculation. Let 
us trace the steps by which natural icjfeotsjpesdiit 
inevitably from natural causes. 

Knowledge,, beyond what is~ essential to the 
means of existence, is sought with two objects. 
The first is the pleasure derived from the acqui- 
sition of power, for knowledge is power«-«-the se^ 
cond, the distinction, rewards, and honours, which 
it is calculated to confer on the possessor. These 
motives prompt us to invent and perfect sciences ; 
to enlarge the sphere of human knowlec^e ; to 
widen the range of human reason; to penettate 
into the deepest recesses of philosophy, and essay 
the most lofty flights of the imagination. For 
these we anticipate the respect and admiration of 
our fellow*creatures, the notice and ^rewards of 
the state, and the still more noble meed of posthu; 
mous fame. But if e¥ery exertion of the bunia& 
mind, except what is directed to the support of ani^ 
tiquated tyranny is repressed and discouraged by 
i&e certainty of negleci, or the apprehensioii ol 
jpunisbment, is it not a natural consequence that 
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tbaese'ex^rtions shottU be didcdntintted/ or, if ^ot, 
4irQiCted to the Ter})^urpose of perpetoating the 
ignorance of mankind. Is it probable, tbi^t when 
the poet is denied to range over the field of imagi* 
ludion without restraint, unshackeled by censor- 
ships, and^nes, and imprisotiment, if he indulge in 
any flight into the prohibited regions, that he will 
caltivate his art with enthusiasm, or attain to Hie 
highest species of excellence ? Is it possible that 
a philosopher will dare to disclose those secrets 
which ttofetter the mind, and set it free from error 
and superstition, when the stake and the faggot, 
the dungeon and the jail, will be his reward ? or 
k it to be believed, that the historian will ever tell 
the' truth, when the troth will cause the labours of 
his life to be committed to the flames, and jeopar- 
jize.bis existence or liberty ? It is impossible to 
tell what may be obnoxious to the tyrant, or what 
may be considered blasphemy by the church ; of 
consequence, no man will dare to write in opposi* 
lion to the patrons of ignorance and superstition, 
who see nothing in the progress of human know- 
ledge but danger to the tyrants. 

The ignorance of the people is a natural Conse- 
quence of the obstacles placed in the way of a free 
exercise of mind in those who are qualified to be* 
<eome their teachers. Nothing will come to them 
hut what is expressly calculated to make tbem 
more ignorant: our mutilated productions, disjoint- 
ed and lame, which the scissors of the censor have 
deprived of all co&nexion of thought, and convert- 
ed into a senseless jargon, calculated to bring dis- 
place upon the cause they espouse. You would un- 
derstand this better could you see a French news- 
paper, which is full of stars *^*, and abounds in the 
hiatus ; resembling the chasms of an old ballad, ot 
esieof Lord Byroads fragments of poetry^ 
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* Witb(V«rt going farther inti» ifetai), I Mtik Tp9^ 
iriH perceive th^t ihe direct tend^ey of th#s« wett* 
mtei ^ the holy alliance in England and fiimft| 
is to carry mankind back into the aged of -igiitf^ 
ranee. It is folly to say that they cannot sq^m^ 
because the hn man mind never goes bftC^EWSirdii 
It has gone backwards iil almost every hatioa of 
the old world, once at least, and may again. Th0 
iame abuses and tyranny, which, if not resisteidui 
trme, will inevitably produce barbaflim, lifid <ti4 
produce it in the vast Roman empire, are suflteieal} 
if not promptly resisted, to produce it fitgai^'ttM 
again, wfaeheverthey have an undisturbed dfeifdi 
Hon. In my poor 'opinion, therefore, wh^tliet 
^hese plots a^inst the human intetliect «uee60d 
or not, will entirely depend ^pon the r^istedtfff 
made by the people of the present generittiM» 
The nexc will begtd tor feel the e(fe«t6 of Ihe sflfi 
tern of retrogradation, and thenest^^fter Will b^ 
li'eve in the divine right of kings,-as v^elt a« th^drin- 
failibility of priests. A bad gov^ninfent nday do 
any thing with a submissive people. It may make 
them brutes in every thing, even to Walking on alt 
fours. ■'  ' '• 

Whether the people of Europe will resist eflfee*^ 
tually this conspiracy of kings against the dignitjr 
o]r mind, is another question. When I see the 
arts, the power, and the resources of those who are 
attempting this nefarious miracle, and behold how, 
one after another, they are plunging the nations in-» 
to hopeless slavery ; how they bribe the very intellect 
of man to comniit a suicide against itself, and to beiar 
false witness against its neighbours throughout the 
earth '; in short, when I contemplate the combina-* 
tion of interests, feelings, and prejudices, brought 
to bear in support of their project, the close union 
of the oppressors, and the disjointed and miserable 
opposition of the oppressed^ I sometimes des- 
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|»air of an J effectui^l resistance. It seems sJmost 
iflipossible to escape &e snares tbat are laid to en- 
trap the unwary, or to resist the force employed 
IB defeating the schemes of those who feel their 
degradation. I am almost afraid that the repub- 
Ites of thenew world are destined to stand alone, 
for ages to come, tki objects of hope to the peopPe 
of Euk'oper — of fear to their kings. Tyranny has 
struck her root so diep in the soil of the old 
World, that to pull it up, tears the very bowels of 
tibe earth asunder, and unfixes the centre. 1 am 
satisfied the event of the struggle will turn upon 
the progress of mind : if it continue to exp^ind un- 
der the pressure of these tyrannical restraints, and 
to advance against the rolling wave of power, all 
will go well ; but if, on the contrary, it shrink, 
and shrivel, and retrograde in the trial, the peo- 
ple of Europe will become abject slaves, and de* 
sep^«^ to iw» «o foitsif ver«« 

In the mean while, my brother, for the twen* 
tieth time, I agsdn tell you, the more I see of the 
world, the more I love and cherish our oountry and 
its institutions. Every whe^e else, I see the many 
a prey to the few, and the necessary comforts of 
jnillions sacrificed to the idle luxuries and paltry 
pageantry of one Every where else, except in 
France, I see the peasant more abjectly a Blav« 
thaa one of our negroes-— a slave with the &ce and 
the heart of a white man— a slave without the be- 
'stefits of slavery. Every where else I behold na- 
tions, whose remonstrances^ instead of beine like 
ours, the signal for reform, are the heralds of new 
impositions, and deeper degradation. The more 
they complain, the worse they are treated, under 
pretence of their complaining without cause. The 
extremity of their sufferings brings with iithe exchi* 
sion of all hope of relief, since they behold a mili- 
tary force employed to execute old laws, wrested 
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